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Art. L— piercing THE AMRAN. 

N otwithstanding the opposition which Lord Bea- 

consficUrs scheme for the creation of a ^‘scientific frontier” 
encountered at the hands of the Liberals, subsequent events on 
the political chess-board — notably the challen<^c to British 
prestige implied in the seizure by the Russians of Panjdeh — 
have happily opened the eyes of those who scornfully derided, 
as “ Russophobia,” the warnings of the experienced statesmen 
who proclaimed that, with a weak frontier, -the Empire must 
always remain scriou.sly menaced by the Russian advance. It 
is now admitted by both political parties that India, 'i7i older to 
maintain peace within her boidcrs, must be in a position not only 
to close her gates, if need be, against foreign aggression, but to 
fight her defensive battles with those gat^s at her back. 

At what points the§c tjarriers should be erected, and how many 
of them will be found necessary before the frontier* can fairly 
be pronounced impregnable from a military point of view, are 
questions which must be left to expertg to decide. IJroadly 
speaking, the possible avenues pf af)proach are three in number : 
through Kashmir on the north ; through Afghanistan on the 
north-west ; and through Persia on the west. Of these three, 
the most probable line of attack is undoubtedly the second. 
jThe immense altitude of the Kashmir passes keeps them 
t:losed with snow for the greater portion of tlie year, ‘and an 
invasion from that quarter would be feasible cTnly during 
the brief surpmer months, the advent of winter promptly pre- 
venting all communication with the rear, and effectually cutting 
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off all possibility of retreat should the invading army meet 
with reverses. Again, the Persijin route pre-supposcs a pribr 
subjugation of that Power by Russia, or at least a political 
understanding between ^he two Powers hostile to India, — a 
condition of things which would take time to evolve ; time 
dunng.. which our moye Southern line of defence could be 
reinforced, or a countermarch by our troops effected. 

Hence tha weakest link in the chain (which is therefore also the 
'strongest) is.represenied by a line drawn roughly from Peshawur 
through Dera-Ismail-Khan, on the Indus, to the old frontier 
station of Jacobabad ih Sind/a distance of 500 miles. A glance 
at the map will show tl^al this old frontier, followed roughly, 
the course of the Indus from noith to south : the river behind 
it, and, facing it, the Suleiman range of mountains. The 
northern section, from Peshawur to Dcra-Ismail-Khan, remains 
geographically unchariged, but has been vastly strengthened 
by improved means of communication, the Sind-Sagar Railway 
having been completed from I^Iultan along the left bank of the 
Indus to Mianwalli, whence a line is being projected almost 
due north, having its termini at Kushalghar and Rawal Pindi. 
The southern section of our boundary line, running from 
Dera-Ismail-Khan to Jacobabad, distant 350 miles, has been 
abandoned, and now forms the base of an almost equilateral 
triangle of country with the outpost of Chaman, to the west, 
as its apex. The country thus enclosed — the home of Mun is, 
Bugtis and other tribes formerly independent — is, now that 
it has come under British rule, almost as peaceful and orderly 
as any province in India. To protect this new fionticr line, 
a railway has been run from Jacobabad to Chaman, along the 
south-western arm of the triangle, and surveys for a line 
along the siorth western arm, starting from Bostan, running 
along the Zhob Valley and emerging somewhere about the 
Gomul Pas.s, north of D^ra-Isrnail-Khan, arc now being made. 
Whether this line of', railway, when made, will join the Sind- 
Sagar system at Mianwalli, by a bridge gver >lic Indus at or 
near Isa-Khel, or whether it will be projected in a northerly 
direction to Peshawar, or whether, again, bolji schemes will, in 
couj'se^of titr^e, be carried out, the future must decide. 

Leaving speculation, howbvcj^ interesting, aside for the pre- 
sent, we will confine ourselves to a study of what has been 
done since the war, and of what is now being done in British 
Beluchistan. 

As t^e railway is unquestionably the key to the position 
politic^dly, it 'deserves front rank in any resumi dealing witlf. 
recent events. 

The history of the frontier railway, which h%5 its junction 
with the Indian system at Ruk, near Sukkur, on the Indus 
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'V^illey (now incorporated with the North-Western) Railway, 
’dates from the year 1879.* During the first phase of our 
operations against Sl>ere Ali, this was the detraining pojnt for 
our troops, whence began their vfeary mauch across the 
waterless dpsert to Sibi, and up tlie gloomy *Bolan I^ass 
to Quetta But so serious was the Ibss in time aiTd pack- 
animals during this first expedition, that, on the news of the 
assassination of Sir Louis Cavagnari reaching the'Gibvernment* 
of India, the order was al once given to start the Construction 
of the railway, in order to facilitate the advance of a- British 
column by the Quetta route from the south upon Kandahar. 
From Ruk to Sibi, at the foot of the liblan, the country pre- 
sented no physical difficulties. The “ Put,” or desert, crossed 
is absolutely flat, and the metals were laid along the surface at 
an average rate of nearly a mile a day. But if no material 
obstructions faced the Engineers, they had, nevertheless, a hard 
battle to fight against time, and the rapidity with whidi mate- 
rials were collected ^ind forwarded, the difficulties under which 
labour was imported, and the still greater straits under which 
food sLipidics were pushed forward for the labourers over this arid 
track, will immortalise this feat in engineering in the annals of 
railway making. 

Sibi once reached, the real struggle with nature began. It 
now became necessary to decide by what route the mountains 
should be pierced and the rails laid to Quetta, Two alter- 
natives presented themselves — the shorter, but more difficult 
Bolan Pass, and the more circuitous, but easier, Hurn&i line. 
The latter was chosen and work commenced at once, to be 
suspended by the Liberal Government in 1*881, in view of 
reversing the policy of their predecessors, and to, be again 
recommended by them in 1883. Two, years were thus lost, 
which delay notwithstanding, the line; was linked through to 
Quetta and opened to passenger traffic in 1887. In the mean- 
time [1885] thc^ Bolan line, before rejected, was suddenly 
dcterqjined upon wlltfn the news of the seizure oj Pandjeh 
vibrated though India, aikl, under difficulties even greater than 
those met with <Jn the Hurnai route, and at enormous ex- 
pense, the line was also carried into Quetta in fhe spring of 
1887. This much accomplisheti, the danger of an approach 
through the Bolan Pass was averted. But m6re remained to be 
done. There was still *the Khojak Pass, through the Amran, 
which commands Quettc\ and the authorities wisely conefuded 
that nothing short of railway communication wuh the^ptpost 
of Chaman, on the Kandahar side of the great ra^ge, would 
render our position secure. The railway has, therefore, been 
carried to Kilfa Abdulla, at the foot of the Khojak, eight miles 
beyond which a tunnel right through the rangeland normal 
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*to its axis — now under construction — will land the locomotive 
on the Kandahar plain. ' • 

Owing to the abruptness of the acclivities and the tortuous 
alignment on the Hurnarand Bolan loops, these lines are com- 
puted to possess only one half the carrying capacity of the 
railroad below Sibi. it is obvious that, on gradients ruled by 
a rise of i foot in 45, and on curves described with a 
.radius of' 600 feet, the haulage power of an engine adapted 
to an ordinarily level and straight road is sensibly affected. 
The two lines will ^not, tl;erefore, be found in excess of re- 
quirements in carrying forward the traffic arriving over the 
level line to Sibi, and tdie advantage of having two alternative 
routes in case of pressure is beyond question. From Bostan, 
some miles north of Quetta, were the two lines converge, 
to Gulistan— some 40 miles further north still — the line runs 
over an elevated plateau where a single track suffices. Thence 
to the «Chaman terminus the line will again be doubled, gra- 
dients of I in 40 and curves of 800 feet radius having again 
to be surmounted. By this arrangement it is confidently ex- 
pected that all ri.sk of congestion of traffic at any spot between 
Karachi and the frontier, under the pressure of railing forward 
troops and stores during a war in Afghanistan, will be avoided. 

To those accustomed to railway travelling in the plains 
of India, the mere mention of a gradient of i in 40 does not 
perhaps convey much idea of the boldness of the engineering 
which has successfully conducted the rails over these mountains. 
In order to realise what the engineers had to face, one must 
travel over the line, and, gazing out of the window, try to 
imagine what would be his feelings if he were asked to align 
even a ^oat-track over these rugged heights. /\wful are the 
majesty and sullcnness and deep quiet 6f tlicsc rocky, towering 
gorges. On all sides are sleiility and desolation. 'Tis as a 
nightmare petrified ^nto stone. The heights are fretted into 
a never ending variety of shapes througli aqueous denudation ; 
not a tree is to be seen, and the only' signs of Ijfc met 
with are *an occasional Pathan and his laden donkeys, wending 
their way down the hill-tracks, or perchance a pair of jackals 
scurrying away at tho sighj and* sound of the puffing engine. 
The railway winds up the gorge, now crossing the Nari river on 
substantial iron girders, now cutting deep through a cliff, now 
hugging a towering mountain side, with a sheer drop below. 
The' most difficult feature is met with at a spot some 5,000 feet 
above »sca-leyel, known as the Chappar Rift, where a vpst 
mountain, deft from top to bottom by two perpendicular 
fii^sures, is crossed, first by a single lattice girder, which, from 
the floor of the valley, looks like the web of »a spider, and 
secondly by girders supported by stone masonry piers, of 
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immense height, founded on the slope of the cleava^, The 
drop from the level of the rails to the bed of this gloomy 
gorge is over five hundred feet* and when ft is. added that a 
tunnel abuts immediately at each end of th^ viaduct, some idea 
of the difficulties with which the engineef had to cojitend, tfiay be 
formed. To Mr. G. P. Rose, C.E. (now Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Khojak Works, is due the honour^f having successfully 
overcome this prominent physical obstruction. 

This is on the Hurnai section. The Bolan, though really 
steeper, is not charactcrise'd by such boldness of -alignment. 
The Pass for sfxty miles is narrow, being a defile through 
which the river, from which it is named, runs, and the railroad 
is constructed partly in this bed and partly on the side slope 
of the gorge, the windings of which it follows as closely as the 
curvature necessary for a railroad permits. This line suffers 
severely from floods every year during July and August, when 
the Bolan river becomes swollen b}' the numerous hill torrents 
which fall into it. But the rapid declivity of the Bolan bed 
insures a commensurajely rapid subsidence of the spates when 
they do come, and damage to the line can be thus generally 
repaired in the course of a few days. As there is no great pres- 
sure of traffic at present, it is found m*ore economical to close 
the line altogether for three months of the year ^ind to re-open it 
alter the monsoon is passed. A portion of this line was, during 
its construction, laid to the metre-gauge, and the Abt system 
was also essayed in order to push through more rapidly, a 
gradient of i in 25 having been thus overcome ; but the 
engineers have since, at their leisure, found an alignment 
adapted to the broad-gauge tliroughout. The Abt system [the 
principle feature of which is a cogwheel on th^ engine, working 
oil a fixed rack, or centre rail] did not prove a success, although 
a German Engineer wa^ specially engage^ to superintend its 
installation and working. Ordinary pngines of great hauling 
power, but not built for high speed, arc s^id to do the work 
more economically. 

After climbing steadily for sixty miles to a height of S,8oo 
feet, the line runs for 25 miles over the comparatively level table- 
land which separates Kotul from Quetta, and enters that city 
from the south-west at an elevatipn of* 5,600 feet. Ac we 
have seen above, a fairly level •run then takes us to Gulistan, 
whence we rise and fall, until Killa-Abdulla -is reached. This 
old Baluchi fort stands about 5,400 feet above sea level, and is 
the present terminus of the open line. Beyond this, the railfva3% 
under the title of the “ Chaman Extension,” is under cofistruc- 
tion. By means of high embankments and deep cuttings, the 
line now rises to a height of 6,383 feet where it enters tHe 
great ^tunnel. •Climbing the gentle grade of • i in 1,000 for 
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some 6,000 feet, tue summit, of 6,389, is passed abuul midway 
'in the tunnel, when the line begins to fall rapidly at i in 
40, emerging on the western side of the range at 6,229 feet,* 
and continuing’ to faU until, about 17 ^miles off, it reaches 
Chaman, the levet of which is 4,300 feet above the sea. The 
flight of the crow would reduce these seventeen miles to 
nine, Jjut the railroacj has to take its own time in climbing 
down, a detour to the south being made to find a practicable 
gradient. . It will thus be seen that the tunnel is approxi- 
'matcly 12,900 feet long — as a matter of .fact, it is 12,800 feet or 
nearly 2j^ miles. As compared with the Mont Cenis, and 
other great EuropCcTn tunnels, this length is not prodigious ; 
but wlicn the locality^ is taken into consideration, wlien it 
is remembered that the plant, stores, machinery and labour 
have all been imported ; that the country through which it 
passes has produced absolutely nothing, excepting clay to 
make bricks with, that two years to a day after the first 
sod wa^ turned, daylight was through, and that this was 
accomplished without any hitch or accident in the working, the 
Government of India may fairly be congratulated on the 
staff of engineers in whom it placed this gicat trust. Mr. 
F. L. O’Callaglian, C.E. (Chief Engineer, P. \V. D.) planned the 
arrangements and began the woik ; and, now that he has been 
called upon to fill the still higher post of Consulting Engineer 
to the Government, his mantle has fallen on the shoulders 
of his trusty lieutenant, Mr. Rose, who has been in practical 
charge of the work from the beginning, and who now, as Eii- 
gineerdn-Chief, with an able selected staff under him, bids fair 
before very long to bring it to a happy termination. 

To those who might -thoughtlessly assume that the construc- 
tion of a tunnel of this magnitude is to be accotnplished by the 
easy expedient of introducing a few navwies, pick in hand, at 
each end, with carte-btauche to burrow away until the two parties 
should haply meet somevATliere midway, it may be interesting 
to read an account -giving some idea of what tunnel-mak- 
ing is like. With apologies to the prqfcssicfn, therefore, for 
any techhical inaccuracies which may have crept into* these 
notes, they are given as the result of a recent visit to the Kho- 
jakj attended^ it is to be feared, by, a heavy tax on the courtesy 
of the obliging Engineers, In U^e shape of much questioning 
which must have .appeared unto them commonplace enough, 
though they were one and all much too l^ind to say so. 

Op the 17th, of April, 1888, then, the great mountain was 
attacked in four places. At the east and at the west mouths 
of the. proposed subterranean way, horizontally and vertically, 
in .the shape of two shafts sunk from the surface to the tunnel 
level, each shaft admitting — it will be understood — two more 
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faces to work on, or six faces in all. The snafts, the positions 
of which were determined on by a dip in the surface section, are* 
‘each about 300 feet in depth ji and here proper .hoisting machi- 
nery, as used in English mines, was erected, the cages carrying 
tlie trollies on which the “ muck ** out of tne tujinel is brought 
to the surface, being let down by a strong steel rope, running 
over a huge dium woiked by steam pou«cr. Tlie first «xcaVa- 
tions, or “ headings,” as they are called, projected from these 
six points, are of sufficient width and heig!\t only to. admit of 
two trollies, side by side, b$ing pushed forward, rails being laid 
on which the trucks run further an<j further into the bowels of 
the earth as the borings progress. The hole thus made has a 
sectional area about eight by six feet, a «fery tight place to work 
in. As the shafts passed through soil too soft to be trusted to 
stand veitically, they had to be timbered from top to bottom, 
— an operation demanding the skill of experienced miners 
And as the headings throughout called for the same treat- 
ment, to prevent the superincum!)ent mass from burying the 
woikmen alive, a colony of about 50 English pitmen, thorough- 
ly conversant with this class of woiks, was early established on 
the Amran range. In addition to thus affortiing auxiliary 
outlets for the stuff from the tunnel, Ihese shafts have proved 
of great help in ventilating the workings, though, owing to the 
great length of the tunnel, they, by no iheans, suffice for this 
purpose. Air, compressed at the surface by machinery, is 
therefore pumped through pipes and distributed below, and it 
answers the double purpose of ventilation and affording power 
lor driving the rock-drilling machines. For a great portion of 
its lengtli, the boring passes tlirough rock too hard to yield to 
the navvy's pick, and in this formation hc^es are drilled to 
receive the dynamite chaiges, the explosion of which breaks up 
the rock and admits 'of its being carried off in th& trollies. 
With two atmospheric drills at work on each face, one hundred 
and twenty feet of lineal heading was worked out in the week 
of best progress. The machines themselves are rolled up to 
their work on lines oft rail, so as to be leadily removable when 
they have prepared the face for the blasting. The srtiff which 
comes out of the tunnel on the trucks has been used paitly to 
make up the approaching embankments, tiie rest being tipped 
down the hill side to waste,# or*as the Engineers term it, 
being ‘'spoiled.*' As air had to be artificaJly introduced for 
the workmen to breathe, so light was also artificially provided 
for the men to see by, A steam engine, working a dynamo at 
the surface, kept the efectric light shining in the workings, 
thus very materially facilitating the subterrane*an operations 
wliich, failing this, would have had to depend on thte doubtful 
light^providcL?by the old fashioned miners’ dips. 
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For tWfe years uninterruptedly, with one exception, the work 
was kept going at the six faces, till, at length, on April 17th 
of the present .yeat, the Engineers had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the heart of the mountain was penetrated and 
the back of the work thus broken. 

The exceptional interruption referred to was due to water. 
It "has^ already been mentioned that from the summit the 
formation of the tunnel falls on either side. Now, it is obvious 
that, so long as the borings progressed up hill, whatever water 
was met found its way out of the tunnel mouths by gravita- 
tion ; whereas when working down, a falling grade from the 
intermediate vertical shafts, whatever water accumulated could 
be removed by pumpkig only. It was on one of these faces 
that the workmen were, in spite of steam pumps vigorously 
applied, drowned out. For three months the work on this face 
was entirely stopped, and so great was the accumulation of 
water after the spring was tapped, that the Engineers had an 
anxious time of it when drilling out the last few yards on the 
dry face opposite to the water. Happily rock at this point 
was hard and held to the last, but, in anticipation of this wall 
suddenly bursting and letting this huge volume of water 
through on to the miners — a mishap which would have certain- 
ly resulted in the drowning of many — great anxiety must 
have been felt by those responsible. When the time came to 
effect the junction, to the relief of all the wall stood firm, and 
in the course of four days, through a small hole drilled through 
the screen, the whole of the imprisoned water was safely 
discharged. 

This water, ^vhich during this critical period seriously 
threatened to master the Engineers, has now been transformed 
into an obedient and invaluable servant. Gathered into pipes, 
it no loif^er spills wantonly over the tufincl, but is discharged 
at its mouth in a constant and reliable stream. It is of good 
quality, and will be tnade use of for the locomotives perma- 
nently running over this portion of the line. 

The heading once through, and the water reduced to 
obedience, *’the serious business of enlarging the tunnel through- 
out, to its ultimate cross section, began in earnest. This section 
is represented by a circle of^ 14 feet radius, the floor of the 
tunnel being a chord 5 feet € inches below the centre of the 
circle and crossing it horizontally. The tunnel is, therefore, 28 
feet wide by 19 feet 6 inches high, taking the extreme dimen- 
sions, which gives room for two lines of rail. The progress 
made w’th this part of the work depends, in a great measure, 
on the'kind of Vock met with. Roughly speaking, it may be said 
that the borings pass through clay slate at the eastern end, 
running into half formed shale and clay at the thaman end. 
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The soft stuff, although easier to excavate, gives*" the most 
trouble, as heavy timbering is necessary to prevent a collapse. 
The roof throughout is considered tod treacherous to trust, 
and is being lined \v 4 th brick-work or stone masonry, the sides, 
however, where the dip of the rock ?s in the Eipgineer*^ favour, 
are left unlincd : this is the case for about a quarter of the 
way through. Tliis widening out is cafried on in short-sect*ons, 
termed technically break-ups.” The work is now being 
carried out at fifteen break-ups,” each, i8 feet indength, ar^i 
having two faces. When ‘the miners have driven an i8 feet 
length to full section, which operation takes about 7 days, the 
bricklayers arc put in, and they build in the arching. The 
sides arc left to the last. The arcking now proceeds at the 
rate of 700 feet per month. About 8,500 feet, or two-thirds 
of the whole tunnel, is arched to date. But it is obvious that, 
as each “break-up ” has two working faces, when two “ break- 
ups” meet, their four faces arc again reduced to two, so 
that the rate of progress tends to dimini.sh as the different 
parties join hands, ^ July 1891 is given as the probable date 
of completion throughout. The masonry is all being laid 
in Portland cement imported from England. *As this mortar 
i.s what Engineers call hydraulic, that is to say, water-tight, 
it is expected that the tunnel will be perfectly dry when com- 
pleted, only such water as may be required for use outside 
being tapped and conveyed in pipes. A handsome stone 
entry to the tunnel has been designed and is now being con- 
structed at either mouth. 

It has been said that the whole of the materials ixicessary 
to the construction of this important extension have had to 
be impoited. The stone for the masonry, and the clay of 
which the bricks arc made, are obtained locally ; but the cement 
with which they are joined together cro,sscs the sea 'From Eng- 
land, and the fuel which burns jjhc biicks and drives the 
engines, hails from Scotch and Welsh c^al pits. The enormous 
mass of timber used in propping the headings, consists partly of 
deodar from tlie Hwnalayas and partly of teak from Burmah. 
The girders spanning the chasms and hill torrents are, of 
course, of English manufacture, and the machinery and plant, 
from the complex electric light engines«down to the commonest 
piece of rope on the works, •is Eiiglish, or, at least, European. 
The only exception is in the case of fuel, the supply of English 
coal having been supplemented by country coal from the Khost 
collieries, the cheap and plentiful yield from •which is Bue to 
the exertions of Mr. David Morris, formerly Engineer in 
charge of these works, and now Port Engineer of ^Karachi 
Harbour. Crude oil 'from Khattan is also use 3 as fuet for 
the flirnacds of the atmospheric engines. But as Khest 
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and Khatlcin are also a vast distance from Killa Abdulla, this 
inSiterial can scarcely be said to be locally produced. 

It is evident that a very lar"e«i number of labourers must 
find employment on such a work. In addition to the fifty 
English Winers who are engaged on the more dangerous work 
of timbering, about four thousand natives — Pathans, Punjabis, 
Arabs, Kashmiris, Mek?anis. and one solitary Zanzibari — 
answer daily to the muster roll. The work never cca.se.s, day or 
night, save for about eight hours once a week, to allow the Engi- 
neers to check lines and levels within the tunnel in peace, 
failing which st<^ppagc, the noisjs below, of the drillin'g mrichiiie.s, 
of the shouting coolies, and of the rumbling trucks, would be 
too great to admit of yny such delicate operations being 
carried on. 

The labourers are paid — and well paid — weekly ; and, con- 
sidering that no great temptations to s[)cnd their earnings 
offer, many of them must be hoaiding up little piles of wealth. 
The English miners are underc covenant with the Secretary 
of State : they are mostly grass widowers, and arc a very 
quiet, hard working and sober lot. Perhaps the absence of 
temptation is answerable for this. Their chief amusement is 
riding : one and all posses Kandahari nags, and occasionally 
races are organized. They are not quite up to stecplccha.ses, 
but riding on the flat [if a tearing gallop up a hillroad at an 
angle of 45 degrees with the horizon deserves the name] with 
much giving and taking of odds, they delight in. To watch the 
.seals of some of these equestrians is, indeed, to take a lesson 
in equitation ! 

The men are comfortably housed, and the commissariat 
arrangements are such as to enable all to live well. A bazar 
has been established at Shelabagh, on the cast side of the hill, 
where the ‘butcher, the ^ baker and even the barber are to be 
found plying their trade, The natives are hutted in a sheltered 
valley north of the tunnel*, where quite a busy village has 
sprung up, and where the gloomy silence, ugh»'oken for ages, 
save by the bootings of night-owls, lias •given place to the 
roar of a Bartering crowd by day, and the reverberating 
tom-tom*s measuied beat by night. 

Shelabagh, which, benig interpreted, means the valley of 
the garden,’* a name it owes to* on?' solitary and wretched wild 
vine, blooming on its hill side, is the Engineers’ head quarters. 
Tastefully designed small villas of grey stone, with high-pitched 
roofs — curtained windows, displaying clusters of flower-pots 
on the window sills, and a cottage gardeti ten feet all round — 
a front door gazing boldly over the mountains, unhampered* 
by the conventional Indian verandah— a front door with a 
knocker, if you please, — and the interior ^ perfect poem of 
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coziness — such is the description to whicli at least ofte of these 
[alas ! ephemeral] mountain chalets answers. Needless to add, 
perhaps, that this embellishment is the work of a lady’s hand. 
The bungalows stand ensconced in a valley 6,400 feet in height, 
screened from the cruel blizzard ♦which winter brings, by the 
Amran mountain slopes, the highest peak *of. which in the 
vicinity is ‘7,000 feet above sea-level. •The shelter thus sec'ured, 
notwithstanding the climate — tempting as such an elevation 
may appear to those sweltering in Indian plait^s — is not, a 
little trying. The mcan^temperature registered for the summer 
months is 86” Fahrenheit, that for winter 37”; but this gives 
but a poor idea of the rapid ch*anges which have to be borne, 
even within twenty-four hours. Ii> December the mercury 
often stands for days at 1 5”, and it not seldom falls below zero. 
The consequence is that pneumonia is not uncommon, one 
miner and several natives haviiig lost their lives from this 
painful disease. The rainfall in 1889 was 6j^ inches ; it was 
never before measured. , • 

The little settlement is just half wa}/ on the direct trunk 
road between Kan*dahar and Quetta. Strings of camels, laden 
with dried fruits, skins, spice and wool, are cohstantly passing 
down, to return from India with Cargoes of iron, cotton, and 
English piece-goods. Fresh fruit — apricots, pomegranates, 
grapes and apples — is to be had in plenty, and to a jaded 
Anglo-Indian, whose breakfast table has for years boasted 
only of the eternal cotton-woolly plantains of the plains, a 
visit to these high latitudes, where his teeth meet in juicy peach, 
carries its own reward. These all come from the. gardens 
round about Kandahar. At Shelabagh itself notliing grows 
excepting the wild pistachio and a little edible grass in the 
lower valleys. Large flocks of sheep, however, not only pick 
up a living, but grow fat on the hillsides, though* •what they 
can find to cat it is hard to conceive. The horses kept by the 
Engineers and miners are fed on Wt^^W^i^im ported from Quetta ; 
milk is somewhat scarce, there being a paucit}^ of goats, and 
butter is a daiilty tlv;se. colonists must perforce forego during 
their sojourn on the Kojak. But with good muttdn, excellent 
bread, and a plentiful supply of luscious fruit, men can manage 
to live well, and, considering the general inhospitality Qf the 
country, it is matter for wo^ideP tliat more calls are not of 
necessity made on Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, There is, at 
any rate, intramurally, no such thing as inhospitality to be 
found on the Amran ! • * 

There is not much sport to be obtained in thejiills, and 
indeed, it is not considered very safe to wafider far from the 
camp. Occasionally a few chikors 2ire shot ; but, Wth this ex- 
ception, thef only living things to be found in these solitudes are 
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wolves and jackals. E^ven the ubiquitous crow does not appear 
to have penetrated so far. Sport being out of the question, the 
officers have fallen back upon billiards and lawn tennis to fill 
up their leisure hours, from a superabundance of which, however, 
they do not appear to * suffer : tunnel-makingj is anxious and 
arduous work,, and time hangeth not heavily on the hands of 
these* handicraftsmen. * 

The local tribes appear to hr friendly to the railway on the 
whole, but Jthe trcachqry of a Pathan is notorious, and a guard 
of* 150 sepoys, of the Bengal Pioneers, under the command 
of an English officer, is lodged at Shelabagh for the pro- 
tection of the little colony. So far all has been quiet, and the 
gallant captain's military* demonstrations have been limited 
to marching his men up a hill and down again, to keep their 
knee-joints supple. No doubt, he and his brave handful would 
be “ all there,*’ if called to arms ; in the meantime their 
presence adds a comforting sense of security to the civil 
element. , 

But we have loitered long enough at Shelabagh, and must 
hurry on to Chaman, on the other side, to reach which we 
have a choice of three routes ; (i), by crawling, bent double, 
through the tunnel ; (2), oh horse-back along the military road 
winding in and out of the hills ; or (3). by the funicular railway, 
over the very summit of the Khojak. As we have, perhaps, 
seen enough of the first, and as the second offers no great 
novelty, we will, with the Engineer's kind permission, avail 
ourselves of the third. 

For the enlightenment of those whose classics have grown 
somewhat rusty, it may be mentioned that funiSy in the Latin 
tongue, means a rope. Hence “ funicular ” is applied to a 
railroad the motive power of which is imparted by a rope 
running ovfif a drum. The history of this feat in engineering 
is briefly told. When the tunnel works were commenced, it 
•was rightly estimated t^iat at least some years must elapse 
before a train should pass through, and, as it was reckoned 
also politically desirable that we should * be in ^ position to 
construct thfe railway in headlong haste into Kandahar in the 
event of an emergency, the question arose how we should, with- 
out wjaiting for^thc tunnel, put eighty miles of railway material 
across the mountains. By road, en camels, would have been 
a terribly slow business, if feasible at all, and the ingenuity of 
the Engineers was therefore put to the ‘test, and resulted in 
the cohstruction of a steep inclined plane up, and a corres- 
ponding Qiie down on the other side, 'over which railway 
waggons', laden with railway material, are hauled, one at a time. 
The *slope oi this unique railroad is 2% to i, that is to say, 
it rises 2% feet vertically to every foot forward horizontally. 
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On the top is a steam-engine working a huge drum, over 
which runs an endless st^el rope-, one loaded truck being 
liauled up as the, empty truck descends for a second load. 
The curious part of the arrangement is that the track, instead 
of consisting of two separate lines of rail,* parallel to each 
other, and at a distance admitting waggons beirig crossed, 
ihe up track is within the down track, the trucks meeting at 
a loop half way, where, by a clever system of points and 
crossings, ** they pass each other without collidings The railway 
waggons do not run up this slope on their own wheels, the 
inclination being such that tlie cargo would certainly shift in 
the ascent. The waggons are theref(^e shunted into a truck, 
the platform of which remains horizontal, the front wheels 
of course being much smaller in diameter than the rear wheels. 
When the waggon reaches the summit, it is hauled off by an 
ordinary locomotive engine, for some distance, along a com- 
paratively level railroad, till it peaches the western rope incline, 
where it is lowered away into Chaman in the same way, and 
thence it is again hauled by a locomotive to the terminus. 
The engines on the summit, as well as those on the Chaman 
side, were lifted and passed over* by the funicular railroad. 
The working capacity of these inclines is 40 waggons per day 
of 12 hours : with night woik, if necessary, this could be 
more than doubled. They have been hard* at work for the pa.st 
eighteen months or more, and nearly the whole of the material 
necessary to carry the railway into Kandahar is now stored on 
the Chaman side. There appears, however, to be i\ot the re- 
motest intention of pushing the railway an inch beyond the 
frontier at present. Such an act w^ould involve a breach of 
faith with the Amir, our policy towaid Afghanistan being one 
of non-interference, save on appeal. But the ’ftioral effect 
the.se eighty miles of rails exercise is Incalculable, and the day 
may come when they will be laid, be it as a measure of peace,* 
with the concurrence of the Afghan ruler, or as a measure of 
war, for the protection of the Biitish flag. 

The funicular railway having conveyed us with perfect com- 
fort, if with a somewhat novel sensation, to the crest, we may 
now gaze to our hearts , content on, the bou?adless Kapdahar 
plain stretching below. A§ a ’ prospect conveying an idea of 
abstract vastness, it is probably unmatched. It is like an angry 
sea suddenly petrified into yellow sand. For miles and miles 
the eye has no resting place, until at length, 60 miles-^ distant, 
it lights on the radge of mountains which conceal, Kandahar 
itself from view. 

Descending to Chaman — which signifies a grasSy swamp, and 
is thus na^ned after some springs in the valley which afford a 
patch of grazing — we find a second colony ,of Engineers in 
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charge of the Western mouth of the tunnel. Everything 
we found at Selabagh • is here repeated, the bazar, the 
bungalows, the tennis court and the fevv.traggling pistachio 
trees. Rut in place of ha)iing the military in their midst, the 
Chamanites are 'guarded by the military outpost some few 
miles further west, wheretare posted two companies of Native 
Infantry, one squadron of Hombay Cavalry, and two moun- 
tain guns. The climate on this side is even more severe than 
at* Shelabagh, there feeing no shelter from the biting winds 
which blow across the Kandahar plain. In* a photograph of 
Chaman, 'taken in winter, it lls represented as carpeted with 
snow. Even in the m<=^nth of August, and gazing from 
the crowds nest across the lowlands, a top-coat was found to be 
a comfort. 

And now, with a few words anent the roads over which our 
steps must be retraced to Selabagh, we will bid the tunnel and 
its hospitable Engineers a cordial farewell. There are two 
roads over the pass. The old road, constructed by the Mili- 
tary Department in 1879 though a vast improvement on the 
Native camel track, which did duty before we invaded the 
Kandahar country, is yet somewhat narrow, steep and diffi- 
cult. The ruling grade is i in 8 over long distances. In 
1887, however, a second and greatly superior road was made 
with grades of i in 10, and none of them very long. The 
roads have, of course, been of the greatest service to the 
railway Engineer, nearly all the plant, machinery and 
building , materials for Chaman having passed over them. 
And with these two highways over, and one highway through, 
the mountain, the « conditions ruling a future march on 
Kandahar would compare favourably indeed with those 
under which* the campaign of 1879 was conducted, when the 
heavy guns, owing to fhe abruptness of the declivity on the 
.far side, had to be slunor in ropes in order to reach the bottom 
in safety. 

That peace, however, and not war may^be our portion in 
Beluchistan <br a long future, is earnestly to be hoped. If 
the latter upholds British prestige, it is none the less true 
that the^ former tends Jo develop .our popularity, not only 
directly with the people within ^urjfccrritory, but indirectly with 
the surrounding tribe.^ Men are, after all, human, even though 
they be but barbarians, and for those who have tasted of both, 
a comparison betwoen the harsh and arbitrary despotism of their 
own rulers^ and our more civilized qualiti& in governing, must 
come home to them with striking conviction. On the railway and 
on other works, employment has been provided for tliousands of 
these people, who have found themselves paid with^regularitj^ 
and treated wit 4 justice. The rough ways, moreover, have been 
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. made smooth for them through their rugged gorges, and they 
. arc fully sensible of the benefit of almost .absolute security to 
life and property which their caravans enjoy the moment they 
cross over into British ground. This peace [and considering 
the thinness of the population, it may be add^^d ptenty\ which 
now reigns over this newly-acquired territory, is due in a g-reat 
measure to the ability of Sir Robert Sandeman, who, carrying 
the official title of Agent to the Governor-General, Beluchistan, 
and Chief Commissioner, British Beluchistan, is entrusted with 
the jurisdiction of the country. His powers are those of the 
High Court, except over Europeans in criminal cases. 

Speaking of the popularity of the rapway, it is even said tliat 
the people of Kandahar would rejoice at hearing the locomotive 
whistle within their gates. It would mean for them improved 
trade with India. But the court at Cabul is, of course, jealous 
of any seeming interference, and Abdur Rahman would himself 
(even if he be sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the benefits 
of a railway though his country — which is doubtful) ’probably 
meet with much internal opposition if he acquiesced in any 
peaceful overtures on our part, having for their object the fur- 
ther extension across the border of the North-Western Railway. 
There has been told a story pertinent to the subject which will 
perhaps bear repetition. When the Governor of Kandahar 
visited Chaman, he was invited by the Engineer to make a 
tour round the works, including an excursion into the tunnel 
itself. " Sahibs — was his reply — “ when you English have 
shot a man through his breast, do you then invite his friends to 
come and see the hole ? 

But if the new countiy is quiet, it must not he rashly concluded 
that the civilizing influence we have broiiglit to bear is the sole 
element from which law and order have .sprung. If the Afghan 
is not beyond appreciating British intcgiity and fair play, he 
has also a vcr3^ wholesome respect foi* power. Like the rest of 
India the countiy is virtually held by the sword, albeit that 
sword is happily sheathed. There is a strong force at Quetta, 
the head-quarters of a division, under the command ^of General 
Sir Get rge White. 

The railway, from Shika/pore upwards, is not meant to be, 
and certainly never will be, a paying commercial speculation. 
The gradients arc too steep and the country is too poor. It is 
possible, of course, tjiat trade will develop with these improved 
means of communication, though the trade retyrns at harvi do 
not, so far, show a tendency toward an increase. From the 
accounts published by the Finance and Commeree Department, 
relating to the trade -by land of British India with foreign 
countries for the twelve months ending 31st March 1890, as 
compared with the two previous years, we gather that the total 
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\jaliie of imports from Kandahar and Khorassan into Sind was 
registered as follows : — 

IMPORTS. 


• - — ^ 

« 

• ^ By road. ^ 

Trans-frontier by rail, exclusive of 
railway material. 

i' 887-88 ... * ^ ... Rs. 1,08,030 

1888- 89 •• ••• ti ».i9.8S« 

1889- 90 "... ... „ 98,686 

_ . r 

1887- 88 ... ... Rs. 20,60,156 

1888- 89 ••• ••• SI 28,67,903 

1889- 90... ... „ 2740789 


The figures representing value of railway materials re-im- 
ported into India have been purposely omitted. They pro- 
bably stand for machinery, plant and materials used on the 
Sind-Pishin (Hurnai) and Bolan Railways during contruction, 
which. o\i the completion of those lines, were transferred to 
other lines under construction in India, and* the figures will thus 
probably not appear in future ictuins showing the flow of trade 
into Sind. From the abpvc it will be seen that about one lakh 
of Rupees* worth of merchandise finds its way down by camel. 
This is not a very large quantity ; but, such as it is, the railway 
will probably carry it when once the line is open to Chainan, 
which will then become the terminus of the Kandahar Kafilas, 
Now that the caiavans have to cross the Khojak Pass — the 
most difficult part of the jemrney — they seem to prefer pushing 
on to "Shikarpore to making use of the railway. As a matter 
of fact, there has probably been competition between the camel 
and the locomotive, but it is quite obvious from the above table 
that the letter has already practically driven the former out of 
the field. . 


The tables below give an 

analysis of the import 

trade 

for the last year only 



IMPORTS BY ROAD 1889-90. ‘ 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Animals, living (for sale) 


Brought foiward ... 

44.372 

horses, poniest mules 

27,278 

Fruit 

26,190 

Animals, living (for sale) 

•Ghi 

11,690 

other kinds ... 

12,907 

Silk (manufactured) 

50O 

Drugs^and medicines 

2,177 

Tobacco 

1,050 

Madder 

2,010 

Wool . 

14,420 



Piece-goods (manufacturer)... 

464 

Carried over ... 

44 i 372 

Totalis. ... 

98,686 
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IMPORTS BY RAIL 1889.90. 

{^Exclusive of Railway materials). 


Rs. 


Animals, living (for sale) ••• 

3,200 

Cotton (raw) 

106 

Twist and Yarn 

208 

Piece goods (European) ... 

174 

Cotton (manufactured) 

1,950 

Drugs and medicines ... 

1^,328 

Charas 

3,536 

liidigo 

744 

Dyeing materials 

496 

Turmeric 

1,105 

Jute 

11,370 

Other fibres ... 

20 

Fruit and vegetables 

6,66,148 

Grain 

63,786 

Gram and pulse 

19,134 

Other spring crops 

6I3 

Rice 

544 

Other rain crops 

57.038 

Hides and skms (large) ... 

6,480 

Sheep and goat skins ••• 

20,790 

Horns 

20 

Cariicd forward ... 

11,50,117 


Brought forward . 
Leather (unmanufactured)! 
Leather («uanufactuied) 
Liquors ••• 

Metals ••• 

Oil Cake ... 

Oils ... * 

Prqvisions (Ghiy &c.) 

Salt and saline substances 
Mustard jind rape seed 
Til seed 
Other oil seeds 
Other seeds 
Spices 
Sugar 
Tea 

Tbbacco 
Timber 
Wool (raw) 

Wool (manufactured) . 
Other abides unclassed (raw) 
Ditto, (manufactured) 


Rs. 


11,50,117 

680 
.. 16,440 
1,580 
22.326 
332 
« 31 
. 87,483 
1,47,456 
14,132 

47 

2,92s 

13,038 

79 573 
1,141 
80 

7,987 
1,325 
13,85,410 
7,100 
3,119 
74-735 


Total Rs. ... 27.40,789 


A glance at the above will show that fruit and wool are the 
two principal staples. Now. as railway freights are not regula- 
ted “ ad valorcinf but in ratio of weight and bulk, and as both 
fruit and wool arc light and of great bulk, this is not what 
railway Managers would call a paying description of traffic. 

Touching exports, the following returns prove that the camels 
carry away merchandi.se to about the, same valifrf as that 
brought down, but that the export trade on the whole is greatly 
in excess of imports. But it must be borpe in mind, in regard 
to both the outward and the inward flow, that the Indian frontier 
line is at Jacobabad, and that a large proportion of this trade 
moves only between Shikarpore and Quetta. Railway materials 
have again been omitted, as representing an abnormal state of 
traffic, and coal burned oi> the ^railwf^y, as representing no 
actual revenue to the line. Thf large items of timber, arms, 
and ammunition have also been scratched. The timber was 
probably moved by the Military Department, and the railway, 
to build Quetta, and the Military stores presumably found '^tlieir 
way up to stock the Quetta garrison. 
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EXPORTS. 



By rail, exclusive of railway mate- 
rials, coal, coke, timber, arms 
an*d ammunition. 


Rs. 1,83,443 1887-88 
„ f 1,07,079 1888-89 
„ 1.69.592 1889-90 


Rs. 98. s 5,559 
„ 76,81,260 
„ 81,12696 


EXPORTS BY ROAP, 188990. 

Rs. 

Cattle ... ... 3 575 Brought forward 

Chinese and Japanese Ware 19,020 Rain crops 
Cotton (manufactured) 1,13,862 Leather (manufactured) 

Turmeric ... ... 1,172 Metals Brass, Copper 

Other dyeing materials ... 2,200 1^0^ ,,, 

Fibres (manufactured) ... 180 Assorted 

Sugar 


Carried forward 


1.40.009 I 


Totril Rs. 


Rs. 

1,40,009 

635 

13,500 

660 

1,374 

5,490 

7,920 

1,69,593 


EXPORTS BY RAIL, 1889-90. 

{^Exclusive of Raihuay materials^ coul^ coke, timber arms ^ ammunition^ 

Rs. Ks. 

Cattle ... 1,820 Brought forw^ard ... 550709c 

Cotton fraw) ... '... 14,0^ Metals, assorted ... 3,606 

Cotton (manufactured) ... 27,9^ q,, jg 

Twist and ta.n ... n.466 

Piece-goods (European) ... 12,19,131 S6o-’5 

Piece goods (Indian) - 2^53-6i5 Ghi' 35!s3^ 

D'ugs - -40 piovisions ... ... 89,45c 

Charas ... ... Salt • ... ... 10.211 

j Saline substances ... 3,686 

Madder ... ... 2,229 Seeds ... ... i8c 

Turmeric •t.--- ••• Ditto • ... ... It.) 

Dyeing materinls ... 38.300 .j, , ^ 

Fibrous products ... 1.65.784 Se,d i:. 60! 

Fruit ... 2.37.040 ^ ^ 

- ••• 1^7-7 'O Silk’ (raw) !" 6!6oc 

Other spring crops ... „9.477 Dmo (manjufactufea) ... 4,50c 

S'*:* ^ "■ ’’ bpices ... ... 31,781 

R"'" , . - - 5 3®* Stationery ... ... 7oc 

Hides and skins ... 5.675 Stone and Marble ... 2,296 

Leather ,(unmani.tfacturen) 3 425 ^ 

Ditto (manufactured) 47.640 •" HZ'lt 

^quors .. _ - 4.44,490 •j:Lcco ::: ::: 

- - 4.71.337 Firewood ... ... i^ii: 


Carried over 


55.07.090 
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This is, certainly, more promising than the down traffic. In* 
addition to being three times great in value, the heavy items 
are this time piece, goods, metals and sugar — paying traffic to 
the railways. Yet the sum totals ar^ small, and, as wjs have 
seen, show as yet no tendency to improve. 

But even though the railway authorities? should perforce shake 
their heads and sigh over the trade returns, and declare tftat the 
line will scarce even pay its working expenses [whicl) is taking a 
very pessimistic view], it must still be admitted that every rupee* 
spent on its construction has been wisely spent, in promoting the 
security of India. The bill, no doubt, has been a heavy one, and 
there will be yet more to pay, but the ouJ;lay is as nothing com- 
pared with the ruinous expense to which the great Empire would 
have to submit should a Russian advance find it unprepared. 

There arc yet a few isolated politicians who argue that, be- 
cause Russia has never knocked at India’s gates, all danger of 
her ever doing so may be regarded as chimerical. They persist 
in quarrelling with a policy which strengthens those gates, on 
the score of the enorrhous expenditure involved. But if war 
with Russia is but the dream of visionaries, war with Afghans is 
at least an ever threatening probability.^ What was forced on 
us in 1839 and 1842, and again in 1878 and 1880, may be forced 
on us again at any moment, and, in view of this contingency 
alone, tlic possession of an impregnable frontier, with the passes 
in our hands, is to India surely of paramount importance. 
Therefore let a red-letter day in Indian annals be now scored : — 
the 17th day of April 1890, the day on which the Great Amran 
was pierced. 


E. B. 



Art.' II.— IVAN KRK.OV THE RUSSIAN FABULIST. 

W 'HAT JEsop \vfis to Greece, what La Fontaine is to 
France, Ivan Krilov is to Russia. 

Krilov r was born in Moscow in 1768, in the early years of 
the reign of Katherine the Great, aftbr the death of her husband, 
the ill-starred Peter III. , 

Peter III, the half-German grandson of Peter the Great, had 
married the German • princess, Katlierine of Anhalt-Serbst. 
He came to the throne in 1762. Though bearing the title of 
Emperor, he had nothing imperial about him but the name, 
and the imperious will and penetrating intellect of his wife 
entirely dominated him. 

After, six weeks of their joJnt reign. Katherine determined to 
rule alone, and almost immediately afterwaj^s, her husband mys- 
teriously disappeared ; Katherine was proclaimed Empress, and 
the regiments ‘of the Guard took the oath of allegiance to her. 
What became of Peter (he Third is not certainly known ; but 
Katherine, though reputed of pure German blood, had genius 
enough to make Iferself more Russian than the Russians, to 
gain firm hold on the imperial throne and the hearts of the 
nation, and to reign brilliantly till the end of the century. 

As similar events in English history would lead us to expect, 
the disappearance of Peter the Third was the signal for the 
appearance of more than one Lambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck. The grcate.st of these was the Pretender, Pugatchov, 
who appeared on the upper waters of the River Ural. 

To this Ural country all the malcontents of the previous 
reigns, fur the most part Kazaks from the Don and Dnieper, 
had betaken themselves. Here, also, wete many tribes of 
Tatars, Kirgiz, Mardva, Bashkirs and other lavyle.ss nomads. 

Amongst these people, who were tlTe very material for a 
rebellion, arose, in 1771, the famous Pretender, Pugatchov. He 
was a Kazak, a heavy powerful man, with jet-black hair and 
black ''flashing eyes. - Nevertheless, when this tawny Kazak 
claimed to be the pale, sickly, "sandy haired German, Peter the 
Third, he found net a few Kazaks ready to believe him, and to 
espouse his fortunes. With a nucleus 01 three hundred horse- 
nien 7 he besieged and seized a small fortress near Orenburg on 
the Ur^l, and this victory added three thousand Kazaks to his 
ranks,' With this considerable force .he marched towards the 
ricli city of Orenburg, and by the time he rqjiched it, his 
forces numbered twenty-five thousand, all the small turbulent 
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tribes having thrown in their lot with him after his first 
.successes. 

By this time the news oT his revolt had travelled to St. 
Petersburg, then a ftionths journey from Orenburg apd the 
Ural country, Katherine the Great’ sent several regiments 
against him from St. Petersburg andj.Moscow, and in one, of 
these regiments served Captain Andrey Krilov, the father of 
the future fabulist. 

Captain Andrey Krilov took with him his wife and' son, then’ 
just three years old. All three went through the campaign to- 
gether, and at one time they were blockaded, with their regiment, 
in a small fortress on the Ural, by the forces of the tiiumphant 
Pugatchov. 

The Empress then sent her skilfui General, Bibikov, against 
the Pretender, and, under this GeneraPs leadership, the imperial 
armies at last began to make some headway against the 
insurgents, and the nobility of the Ural Provinces began to 
regain courage and bring together their scattered forces,' ' 

For some time Bibikov risked no battle with the rebels. He 
devoted himself to rcstoiing confidence to the nobility, and to 
the panic-stricken cities of the South Eastern Provinces. 

Almost all the noble families had been decimated by Pugat- 
chov, who sought to gain adherents by distributing the wealth 
of the nobles amongst the lowest of the peasants. Bibikov 
spent some weeks in preparing festivals, balls, and receptions 
in the large cities, in order to rc-awaken confidence in the 
imperial power and the continuance of the imperial rule. 
But Bibikov’s work was cut sh.ort by death, and the Preten- 
der’s star again came into the ascendant. For several months 
he ruled absolutely a territory larger than England. He 
used his power to ruin the old Russian nobility, and«to raise 
peasants and Kazaks to their places. He acted on the super- 
stitions of the fanatic peasantry, calling on them to defend the 
old Russian faith, and tlie old Russian dynasty, against reli- 
gious innovation and f^he German influence of Katheiine. 

Pugatchov was not finally defeated till 1774, when Katherine 
sent against him Suvorov, the greatest of Russian Generals, 
and one of the greatest soldiers of all time. Suyorov shares 
with two men, Hannibal and Napoleon, the honour of having 
crossed the Alps at the head of an army; an exploit which 
forms the subject of one of the best Russian historical novels. 

This is the Russia to which Ivan Krilov was born, and in 
which he was left, to make his own way, by the death of 
his father in 1780. Young Krilov, then only twelve years, old, 
went with his excellent^ but uncultured mother to the city of 
Tver, where he obtained the post of junior clerk in the Magis- 
terial • office. Two years later, he went with his mother to 
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• St. Petersburg, where he got some post in the Court of 
Exchequer, and afterwards in the imperial household. 

Though Krilov passed in the midst of the most stirring scenes' 
— battles, sieges, insurrections, massacres— those tender years of 
boyhood when the mind *and imagination most readily receive 
impressions, yet it is^ characteristic of his mind and nature, 
that if! none of his writings is there any reflexion whatever 
of the adventures and sufferings of his early years. All his life 
'he dwelt apart, in an imaginary paradise, shutting out the external 
world, and nourished only by the products of his own mind. 

In strong contrast to his contemporary, Goethe, whose boy- 
hood glimpses of tlie marches and* counter-marches of the 
armies of Frederick the Great appear again and again in his 
writings, the warlike surroundings of young Krilov seem to 
to have left no impression on his mind at all. 

We find him in 1783, at the age of fifteen, choosing for his 
maiden work a comedy entitled the “ Soothsayer,'’ or, more 
exactly,' the “ Spey-vvife,” ^detailing the adventures of an 
old woman who told fortunes from th« patterns of coffcc- 
grains in the bottom of a cup. 

Krilov’s literary work must be divided into two periods — the 
fruitless, which lasted till he was almost forty, and the fruitful, 
from forty till his death. After the “ Spey-wife," which 
opened his fruitless period, he wrote two tragedies, Philomela " 
and “ Cleopatra,” but they arc almost worthless. 

Ivan Krilov’s mother died in 1788, leaving him alone in the 
world at the age of twenty. He gave up his post, and deter- 
mined to devote himself solely to literature, lie began by edit- 
ing a journal, thcj‘ Ghost’s Mail,” to which many talented writers 
contributed. Soon after, he edited the Si)cctator,” and in 1792 
the “St/ Petersburg Mercury,’ but none of Krilov’s own C';ntri- 
butions have survived, Krilov then produced a comic opera, 
“ The Mad Family,” and later, two comedies, “ the Scapegraces,” 
and “ The Antichaiijbcr,” all nearly wortlilcss. These were 
followed by “ The Fashion Shop,” “ Lessons to Daughters,” 
and “ Ilya Bagatir.” 

In 1806 Krilov, then thirty-nine years old, struck the true 
vein, and opened his fruitful period by a translation of La 
Fontaine’s “ Oak and Reed,” and “ The Exacting Bride.” 
In 1809 he published the first book of his fables, twenty-two 
in number, only six of which are imitations. 

Krilov’s fables — the works which have made him immortal — 
are written in terse, idiomatic Russian, and are full of the 
strongest Russian national feeling. There is nothing at all 
resembling his fables in English, unless it be some of Gay’s 
forgotten works, so that we are driven to foreign ♦ literature for 
comparisons to illustrate him. 
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Though his form is the same as La Fontaine’s, his spirit* 
much more closely resembles that of Beranger. He is quite free 
from the affectation and mannerism of the French fabulist, and 
full of broad, genuine humour and goodheartedness. See him as 
a stout, middle-aged man of forty, witli his beaming face and 
double chin ; with what kindliness and bonhommie he laughs 
at the classic school in his “ Parnassus ; ” how many pfofound 
and genial judgments on life and manners in his social fables ; 
and yet withal we have an i^iworldliness, a far-awayness from the 
things of this earth, that make of him a kind of comic 
Hamlet, for whom ‘ the objective world is in eternal subordination 
to the subjective impressions of the mind.” 

We shall try to illustrate Krilov’s tables by a few trans- 
lations, following faithfully the metre and form of his verse, 
and begging our readers to excuse the imperfections of the 
result, as it is unhappily not true of the translator that 
“ He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

The chief peculiari|^ies of Krilov’s verse are the ruggedness 
of the rhythm, the frequent use of doggerel, where a short line 
rhymes with a long one, and the varying order of the rhymes. 
But even when we imitate all this, ^nd translate word for 
word as well, much of the peculiar aroma of the verse, much 
of its grace and quaintness necessarily evaporate, — the fate 
with every poet, from Homer downwards, whose works are 
rendered in a foreign tongue. 

The Liar. 

Homeward fioin distant lands returning, 

A nobleman (perhaps a prince) , 

Out walking with a friend one morning, 

Boasted about the country whence 
He’d come. To fact bold fiction 'adding, 

“ No,” cried he, sorrowfully nodding, 

” What 1 have seen, I’ll nevef see again. 

•What sort of country have you here 
Too hot or cold for half the year ; % 

Now the sun bakes, now pelts the rain. 

But there . . • . it’s paradise indeed, 

Fur coats or fires* you never rteed. 

Even to think of it revives delight ; 

Not once an age you have a gloomy night ; 

'Tis one ^lay-day through all the livelong 5 'ear<» 
There you need neither plant nor*sow, 

And if you saw the things that grow. 

In Rome -I once beheld a cucumber, - 
— Oh Lord ! to think of it 
Confuses all my wit, — 
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Would you believe ? Indeed 'tvvas bigger than a mount ? 
“ Ah ” cried the friend, “ indeed, 'tis wonderful ; 

But in the world are wonders plentiful, 

Though 'tis not everywhere that wonders count. 

Juft now, for instance, we shall come upon 
A strange phenomenon 
The like of which, Til bet, 

You never met. . . , 

Do you see yonder bridge across the stream ? 

— (Soon we shall cross it) simple though it seem, 

‘Tis a true Wonder. Mot a liar here 
Will venture on it ; for when he is near 
Half way across, the bridge will gape in two, 

And. splash ! the liar straightway tumbles through. 
But he who speaks the truth and does not lie, 
May in a carriage fearlessly go by.*' 

And is the water deep ?’* “ Not deep, 1 own, 

Yet deep enough to diown 
A liar or two. And so, you see, 

More than one kind of wonder there may be. 

But Roman cucumbers are big, that's ccitain : 

I think you said — ' as big as any mountain/ ? 

— Well, not perhaps a mountain, but a house.” 

— “ Tis hard to credit. 

I wonder at it. 

This bridge is somewhat of a wonder, too 

For it wont let a liar go 

Across it. Just this very spring, 

Down through the bridge — the whole town knows it all — 
A tailor and two journalists did fall. 

But still, a cucumber that's bigger than 
A house is wonderful, deny it who can." 

Well, not sp wonderful when once you see 
Exactly how the matters be. 

You don’t find everywhere.- 
Houses as bfg as here. 

The houses there (I should have mentioned it) 

WiU just hold two who neither stand nor sit." 

“ Well, even so, I think a cucumber 

With room for two inside, is no small wonder. 

But all the same, our bridge is, too; 

.For not a liar across can go, 

But through he'll fall. 

Yet lioman cucumbers are wqnders, after all, . . 

“ Look here, my friend," — The liar put in Ws word, 

Why cross the bridge ? let's go and seek a ford.” 
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Visions of exorbitant bills and special correspondents’ lies rise 
before us, called up by the episode of the “ Two Journalists and a 
Tailor ” who came to grief oft the Liar’s Bridge. No better ex- 
ample could be given of the keen, yet kindly cuts Krilov some- 
times deals to a class or tradition. There is also in tlf^s fable 
a patriotic protest against the following of foreign fashions 
and modes of thought introduced irtto Russia by Peter the 
Great, to the detriment of Russian national growth and 
development. It is only to day that Russia is regaining entire 
self-confidence, under the patriotic influence of the present 
Emperor. 

In “ Peace and War,” Lyef Tolstoi holds up to ridicule 
the infatuation of the Court of Alexander I. for German 
strategists and '• ideologists,” and the popular resentment 
against foreign influence is summed up in the answer of General 
Yermolow to the Emperor Nicholas, who offered him any re- 
ward he wished for his Persian victories in 1827. “ Will Your 

Highness,” said Yermolov, “ promote me to be a German 

The Musicians. 

To dine, a noble asked his-friend — 

The dinner, though, was not his end, 

Our host loved music, and, the sinner, 

To show his band off, gave the dinner — 

His minstrels raised their voices, but the tune 
Was hard to tell, as each one chose his own. 

The guest, quite deafened by the sound, 

With head and senses whirling round, 

Cried out, “ Forgive me, friend ! ” great dismay. 

How can this screaming please you, pray? ” 

True,” said our host, recovering soon; 

“ They sing a little out of Uune ; 

But then, they never touch the glass ; 

Their manners with the b 5 st may pass,” 

« ■ 

And I say — Better drink their fill, 

And understand their work as well. 

The nobles with their se/f “ Musiciq^ns ” bring us bac;Jc to 
old Russia, before the schemes* of Nicholas and the bene- 
volent folly of Alexander II had emancipated the serfs. 
Praedial slavery in* Russia dates only from the year 1605, 
eight years before the accession of the Imperial HotTse of 
Romanov, when serfBom was instituted to prevent^the depo- 
pulation of great tracts of Russian territory by" the emigration 
of bands of^ discontented peasantry to the south, to the country 
of the Don and the Dnieper. Here the malcontents formed 
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themselves^ into irregular bands of Kazaks, and conquered 
extensive territories, afterwards brought under the Russian 
Crown, From 1605 reigfi of the Empress Elizabeth, 

the serfs were attached to the soil, and could not be disposed 
of separately. Jn Old Russia, before the emancipation, the 
Russians, with the exception of the mercantile class, were 
sharply divided into thfe noble owners on the one side, and 
their property, the peasantry, on the other. Is was the pro- 
miscuous education of the sons of the “ owned,” by the idealist 
Alexander II:, that produced the cla*ss which gave birth to 
that Socialist movement to which the Emperor afterwards fell 
a victim. This Socialist movement is entirely distinct from 
the true “ Nihilists,” who were a Voltairean philosophic clique, 
and never took any active part in politics. There was no place 
in the Russian policy for the half- educated sons of peasants 
who were turned out in crowds from the schools and univer- 
sities, and it was tlie social instability caused by the sudden 
creation of this new class — ^justsit the time when many of the 
smaller nobility were ruined by the compUiSory emancipation 
of their serfs — that gave birth to the Revolutionary Socialists. 
They are now disappearing, as social equilibrium is gradually 
being restored. 

Tliere can be no Russian Revolution, as the nobility and the 
vast mass of the Russian people are firmly attached to tlie 
House of Romanov, and more firmly still to the sentiment of 
continuity of national development. The Socialists would 
never have existed if Alexander II., instead of flooding Russia 
with a host of emancipated serfs, had so arranged matters that 
the freedom of the serfs should have been gradually accomplished 
in a space of fifty o^r a hundred years. It was, again, that lack 
of national sclf-confidence, and that bowing to foreign opinion 
which we have illustrated, that were to answer for all the dis- 
turbances from i860 till the. death of the late Emperor. There 
should have been no violent solution of continuity between the 
sy.stem which nourislied the rustic nobility of Krilov’s “ Musi- 
cians,” and tjie social system of the present day. 

Of more universal interest are the next two poems we shall 
quote : — • 

^ The Wolf aj^d xtrs Cuckoo. 

“ Good-bye ! friend cuckoo,” said the wolf. ** In vain 
Would I in peace beside you here remain ; 

Fer dogs and people frequently come here. 

Each worse than each. Though I an angel were, 

Still, somehow,tthey ’d find cause of war.” 

. “ Well,aeighbour, are you going far ? 

Where is the land whose virtues give 
You hopes in quietude to live ? ” 
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“ Oh, I shall take the shortest road 
To bright Arcadia’s happy wood ; 

For there, they say. thei^ is no war ; • 

Like lambs the. gen tie people are ; 

And there with milk the rivers mn. 

The golden age still lingers on ; 

They walk, like brothers, hand in Iiand ; 

Dogs bark not in that happy land ; 

And, as for fighting . . . . ! 

Or even biting . . . . ! 

Tell me, my dove, does it not seem 
A visit to that land in dream 
Would bring delight to any one ?• 

Think kindly of me when Fm gone, 

I shall live peaceful, easeful there 
Not fearful, day and night, as here/’ 

“ A happy journc)^, friend, replied the cuckoo, 

“ But your wolfs nature, and your teeth — 

You leave the^i here, or take them with you ? 

“ I leave them ? Wliy, the thought’s beneath 
Contempt ! ‘‘ Mark me ! ” the cuckoo said, 

“ You’ll .surely lose your skin instead/' 

— Find out some marauder, or pirate,’ and he 
The first to blame peaceable people will be. 

Still complaining of others, in every saint 
The villain finds some unendurable taint. 

which is simply Krilov’s way of saying, that the most quarrel- 
some people in the ncighbouihood, the people who arc at the 
bottom of every row, arc always the first to complain of the 
contentious disposition of their neighbours. , 

Here, as in many of Kiilov’s fables, the wolf makes his ap- 
pearance, as might be ex[)ccted fiom his familiarity to the 
Kussian people. Perhaps the reason •that England has no 
national fables is, that in P2ngland, wild animals are almost 
extinct, and the fcw*that remain give the fabulist sc*int chances 
of observing them. 

When Gay wrote “ The are with Many Friends * he mere- 
ly copied the antics of his animals froifl AIsop,*and if is not 
at all certain to the reader that he ever saw a hare : and we 
have to go back to, Chaucer’s “ The Cock and the Fox ” * 
and the Parliament of F'oules ” before we get any real 
nature-pictures. Take Chaucers description of the fox “full 
of sly iniquity,” - * 


The None Presles Tale. 
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** His colour was bitwixe yelwe and reed ; 

And tipped was his tail, and bothe his eeres 
With blalc, uhlik the remitaunt of his heres ; 

His snowte smal, with glowing eycn tweye,’' 

who lies in wait for the coc\ ; full of fresh morning joy — 

** '^his Chaunteclcor his wynges gan to bete, 

. . . . stood heighc upon his toos, 

Strcccliing his nekke, and held his eyghen cloos, 

And gan to crowe lowde for the nooncs ; 

then the sad datoiicvicnt^ which cut short the morning music 
of the cock : 

— And daun Russel the fox stertc up at oones, 

And by the garget hente Chaiinteclcer, 

And on his bak toward the woode him beer.'* 

This passage is not equalled, or approached, in the whole range 
of English literature. Here, alone, we have the true fabulist’s 
touch, but tlie great length 6f these poems of Chaucer pre- 
vents them from being a true parallel, as far^as form goes, to 
the fables of ^Esop, La Fontaine, and Krilov. 

Krilov's Swan, Crayfish and Pike," is a little gem, that 
illustrates exquisitely, by picking out a single strongly marked 
characteristic, the use which the fabulist makes of animals to 
depict moral qualities : — 

The Swan, the Crayfish and the Pike. 

A crayfish, pike, and swan agreed one day 
To pull a waggon all together, 

So harnessed each to his own tether. 

They pulled and pulled away 
With all their might and main : 

Alas ! ’twas*,all in vain. 

The waggon moved not, (all the same, 

The load was light enough for thcm,j 
Because the cra}^fish always backward icyi, 

While in the sky 
The swan soared high, 

And in the stream the pike to pull began. 

, -Who was to blame ? jvho right ? I cannot say ; 

Only the waggon stays there to this day. 

Krilov’s moral is — people of incompatible dispositions should 
not entpr into paitnership. 

Though this moral applies to marriages most forcibly of all 
partnerships, yet it is almost certain that Krilov himself never 
made this application. That unworldlincss of his was so 
strong, that he never had a household of his own* never was 
married, and was never even in love. 
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Grandfather Krilov ** counted the whole youth of Russia 
. as his children, for he never had a child of his own. He was 
so fond of childien, that he often used to stop a little child in 
the street, and make* him a present of^ a silver five-kopek piece ; 
just out of kindliness, and the overflowing affection of his 
tender heart. 

When Krilov was about forty-two, the battle betlveen the 
Classic and the Romantic schools was raging in Russian litera- 
ture. Just as in Franco, the old school, the country poets, 
the followers of Racine and Corneille, were being fiercely 
attacked by the Romanticists, rtie children of the- French 
Revolution ; and in England the Rom^tic school under Byron, 
Shelley and Wordsworth was triumphing over the successors of 
Pope and Drydcn, so in Russia, the Academic poets were 
fiercely attacked by the young Romantic and Natural school 
that has created modern .Russian literature. 

Pope’s Russian contemporary. Prince Kantemir, presents in 
his thoughts and writings the str5ngest analogy to Pope himself. 
Both have the saltie stiff, almost mechanical verse, the same 
reflected and artificial sentiment ; both have written satires in 
imitation of Horace, and the rhymed couplets of both teem 
with Chloes, Lydias, and Corydons. In England and in Russia, 
these poets were succeeded by the semi-classical Grey and 
Derjavdii, — both writers of Pindaric odes, — and the sentimental 
Thomson and Karamzin. The resemblance between these 
poets is very great, and the parallelism of the poetical epochs 
in the two nations is remarkable. 

It was this classico-sentimental school that Jukovsky and 
Pushkin attacked at the beginning of this century, just when 
Byron and WordsAvorth were finally discrediting the traditions 
of the classical epoch, and securely establishing the modern 
Romantic school of English poetry. 

Pushkin, Jukovsky and Gogol, by the profound, penetrating 
genius and broad naturalism of theit writings, completely 
eclipsed and disestablished the old cla.ssico-sentimental poets^ 
rfnd firmly foundeef the modern school of Russian writers. 
All Russia took sides in the contest, and for a long time the 
rival schools continued side by side ^ 

This was just the time when Krilov^ was writing the 'first 
book of his fables; he sided with the modern school, and 
satirised the classicists in Parnassus. ” 

Parnassus. 

When the gods from Greece were driven, 

And their hau^nts to men were given, 

Somc^one or other bought up Mount Parnassus, 

• And on its slopes began to feed his asses : 
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. The asses — how I know not — came to hear 

That formerly the muses had lived there, 

And said, “ Tis not for nought that we 
Are driven to Parnassus* lea. 

The world is weary of the muses, 

And now to hear our voices chooses.’* 

‘‘ Come now,” cried one, “ I see the way ! 

I shall tune up ; support my lay ; 

Ftiends do not fear, but, mark my word ! 

We shall do honour to our herd, 

And then the old nine -sisters higher 
Shall raise the voices of our choir. 

And to protect our brotherhood, 

To make a rule like this, were good ; 

All those who cannot sing like asses 
Shall be kicked down from steep Parnassus. 

With praise the asses, ass-like, heard 
This eloquent and cunning word : , 

And the new choir's music starts ^ 

Like a row of heavy carts, 

With axles shc-ieking, 

And felloes creaking. 

Well, and what came of their melodious song ? 

It was not long 

Before their master wearied of it all, 

And sent each ass back to his native stall. 

Be not offended if my meaning dark you find ; 

My object innocently is to call to mind 
The saying that, if empty be the head, 

To place it high will not supply the need. 

The asses who hav6 assumed the scats of the muses nine, 
are, of course, the Classic and Academic school. Krilov has a 
hit at them in using the'^classical metaphors and allusions. The 
rivals of the asses in possession, are the Romantic school who 
are to be kicked down from steep Parnassus. The master of 
the asses is, probably, the public, who did, in fact, defend the 
new school against the Academicians. Of course Krilov’s moral 
about calling to mind the ancient saying, is merely a blind, 
and a very transparent one. 

In only one poem does Krilov reflect the great historical 
events which were convulsing Europe at the time he wrote, 
and that poem is the Wolf at the Kennel.” It commemorates 
the descent of^ Napoleon upon Russia, “ like the wolf on the 
fold,” in 1 8 12 :. 

To understand the fable, and the fulness of patriotism and 
hatred which even the subjective and unworldly Krilov put into 
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it, we shall have to recall the incidents which preceded and 
led to Napoleon's Russian campaign. 

Mural was King of Italy. 'Joseph Bonaparte had just lost 
the throne of Spain by the Peninsular ^war. Seeing Napoleon's 
army vanquished in Spain, the Austrian Emperor, Francis I., 
determined to attempt the recovery of his lost provinces, 
Venice and Tyrol. The peace of Schonbrunn ended this at- 
tempt, and Austria again became the ally of Napoleon, 
who married Marie Louise, the Austrian Emperor's^ daughter. 
During this last campaign against Austria, Alexander I. of 
Russia had been the friend and ally of Napoleon. But shortly 
afterwards Alexander I. aroused the hostility of Napoleon by 
desiring to open his ports to English ships in defiance of 
Napoleon's prohibition. With this exception, Alexander was 
willing to agree to Napoleon's general policy, and to remain 
on friendly terms with him. Diplomatic relations continued 
between them till Alexander I, uneasy at Napoleon's changes 
amongst the European Sovercigiis, endeavoured to obtain a 
jdedge from him tfitit Poland should not be made independent. 
Napoleon refused to give any pledge. Then Alexander I 
brt^ke off diplomatic relations with France, and threw open his 
ports to English and European commerce, in direct contra- 
vention of Napoleon's plan. 

Napoleon determined to give the Russian Emperor a lesson, 
and, collecting a force of half a million men, marched through 
Prussia to the Russian frontier. In order to realise the terrible 
danger tliat overhung Russia, and the almost complete ruin 
that conquest by Napoleon would have meant, we must re- 
member the condition of the Russian Arpiy in the summer 
of 1812. 

Russia's conquests in Finland, which had extended her 
boundary to the river Torneo, liad cost her dear in troops and 
money. In 1S12 ended a three years war with Turkey, which 
added the rich provinces of Bessarabia cfnd New Russia on the 
Black Sea. In £812, and for several years before, the war in the 
Caucasus had been ra'ging with Abbas Mirza and the Persians : 
this was continued till after Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. 
The Russia Army, therefore, had just finished two protracted 
wars and was carrying on a third, all three at the extremJties 
of the Russian Empire, and at immense distances from the 
point of Napoleon’s attack on the Niemen. All three de- 
tachments of the Rus*sian Army were worn out and thinned by 
their previous campaigns. Moreover, a large force had to be 
maintained in the Caucasus at any cost. 

Such was the position of Napoleon and Russia when the 
French Empteror “ meditated an attack on the sheepfold," in 
the words of Krilov’s fable : — 
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The Wolf at the Kennel. 

One night a w.olf, to the shcepfold prowling, 

By error to the kennel found his way. 

* The hounds broke forth in sudden howling, 

Scenting so near their grey furred enemy. 

They rushed to drag the robber out — 

“ Thieves ! Hurry friends ! '' the huntsman cried, 
>\nd swiftly shut the hounds inside. 

* T^he kennel raged with maddened rout, 

All ran : with cudgels some, 

Others with guns and bullet pouches ; 

“ Bring fire.V” cry some : with fire they come. 

The wolf back to a corner crouches, 

With grinding teeth and bristling mane, 

Eager to tear them young and old, 

But, seeing now resistance vain, 

And that he’d missed the fold, 

And that the time had conte at last 
To pay for all his murders past, 

Bethought him, craftily, 

To try diplomacy : 

And thus began ; My friend, what means this wild turmoil ? 
Tm your ally and ancient friend, 

IVe come to make my peace, and not for spoil ; 

Not only will 1 spare your fold, 

But guard it against robbers bold ; 

And by the honour of a wolf, I swear, 

That I ” “-—Come, neighbour 1 ” — here 
The huntsman cried, “ Your hair is grey, 

But mine is white, remember, pray, 

I’ve known wolf’s nature for a long time back ; 

And peace with wolves shouhi not be made 
Till with their skins they’ve hostage paid.*’ 

Then on the wolf he loosed the pack. 

Although their army had been weakened by the campaigns 
in Finland, Turkey and the Caucasus, the Russians managed to 
put 200,000 men into the field under Barclay de Tolly 
and Bagration, to meet Napoleon’s half million of soldiers. 
The Russian generals withdrew to the south and east, to 
cover Moscow, and to cut off Napoleon’s route to the rich 
Southern provinces. All along the road towards Smolensk, the 
French generals had been strangely affected with a presenti- 
ment oncoming misfortune. They met with nothing but ruined 
villages and burned corn fields, destroyed by the peasants 
tKemselves to prevent the invader from profiting by them. 
Napoleon published proclamations of pardon and benevolpnce 
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to the Russian peasantry, but his fair words gained him not a 
single waggonload of corn. At length the grey" w^alls of 
Smolensk came in vie\y, and Napoleon at last began to hope 
that rest and food were at hand for his sokliers. Smolensk -was 
reached, and there Napoleon received a warning that might have 
averted his future ruin if he' had heeded it. • For Smolensk lay* 
before him, only deserted and in ruins, like a presentiment of 
the fate of Moscow. . , 

Then Napoleon tried to t)pen up negociations Mvith his 
^ brother'* Alexander I, proposing fair and liberal terrns of 
peace. Messenger after messenger was sent to the Russian 
Tsar, but without any response. Napoldon might have been 
a thousand miles away in Egypt or Spain for all the notice that 
was officially taken of him in Russia. 

The Russian army distrusted Barclay de Tolly, and the 
veteran Kutuzov was made Gcncral-in-Chicf of the armies. 

The white haired Kutuzov was .seventy years old ; he had 
lost the use of one cyeW^i'om a bullet, he had none of the fire 
of Bagration, nor the ‘German military science of Barclay de 
Tolly ; yet there was universal joy throughout Russia when he 
was named General in-Chief, and that joy*was nobly justified. 

To the generalship and prestige of Napoleon, Kutuzov op- 
posed a rare wisdom and mature experience, heroic endurance, 
and devotion to his country and to her people. When he joined 
tlie Russian army, the soldiers were overjoyed, for they at 
last hoped to give battle to the invader. But to the bewilder- 
ment of the army, Kutuzov began his command by ordering 
a further retreat, and the Russian army, entirely ignorant of 
Ins end or object, followed him reluctantly, yet full of devotion 
and confidence in his superior wisdom. 

The feeling of hatred’ to tlic invader ip the Russian army 
grew till it became a religious enthusiasm, and at last Kutuzov 
determined to fight at Borodino. , 

Borodino was fought on 26th August ; it was nominally a 
victory to the French, but a victory more deadly than^ defeat, 
Borodino was the death-blow to Napoleon, and the leal turning 
point in tlic history of Europe. 

Though Napoleon marched oi> towards Moscow afteV Borodino, 
the French Army never recovered itself; “Like a huge monster 
that has received a deadly wound, yet still • moves onward, 
dragged by its own weight and momentum." 

On the second of Sej)tembcr, six days after Borodino. 
Napoleon’s Army came in sight of Moscow, and halted.- The 
next morning Napoleon ^and his generals waited o^n an emi- 
nence above theicity for the deputation from Count Rostopchin,'' 
the Governor of Moscow, to deliver up the keys of the city 
on a golden tray, with the ceremony that Napoleon loved so 
VOL. xcil] 3 
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well. Hours passed, but no deputation arrived. At last a 
few French and - Italian colonists came from the city, and 
announced to Napoleon the terrible , news that Moscow was 
deserted 

The night before, every one who could walk had left the 
' city, but had left Ct a deadly prize for the victor. All the 
corn had been thrown into the river ; all food supplies, clothing, 
firewoojl,. grain had been withdrawn from the city. That 
morning •of the third of September, the world's conqueror 
looked down on Moscow witli its fair streets and bridges ; 
the Kremlin with its white tQ,vvers and golden domes shining 
in the sun, and the gorgeous palaces of the Tsars, lying 
at his feet, a sight more splendid than the Pyramids. But 
the world’s conqueror, as he gazed at Moscow, a rich, unresist- 
ing spoil at his feet, as he listened to the terrible news of the 
French colonists, must have felt that his star was declining, soon 
to set for ever. 

At last the order was given to enter the gates, and the French 
soldiers, already exasperated by sufifering, soon broke away 
from discipline, and began to pillage the city. Wine they found 
in plenty ; silver dishes, and gilded furniture, but not a sack 
of corn, not a loaf of bread. All had been destroyed by 
the Russians themselves — a costly sacrifice to their beloved 
country. Napoleon again tried fruitlessly to open up negocia- 
tions with Alexander by promises and tin eats, but both were 
absolutely ignored. 

That night, the third of September, Napoleon was driven 
from his new abode in the Palace of the Tsars by the flames 
of the Kicmlm, which soon completed the luin that the 
Russians had began. . Moscow was burned in pursuance of 
a definite plan of national self-sacrifice, that Kutuzov’s wisdom 
had designed, and Kutuzov’s influence alone could have brought 
into execution. 

Needless to recapitulate the well known incidents of Bona- 
parte's retreat. The wolf who had thought to sacrifice the 
sheep, had himself been sacrificed to his own ambition and 
cruelty. His “skin” was left in hostage in the Kremlin, 
and is there to this day. In a wide court-yaid, lie rows 
upon rows of his cannon, stamped with N., surmounted by 
a French imperial crown, to show how Napoleon conquered 
Moscow in 1812. 

In 1812 Krilov was appointed Librarian in the Imperial 
Public Library at St. Petersburg ; there he remained till 1841 
three years ‘before his death, writing nothing but fables. He 
lived in little room, full of bookshelves, a', the top of the 
Imperial Library. Year after year the dust was religiously 
allowed to accumulate. A flock of pigeons used to come in 
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at his window and sleep on his bookshelves, or on the top of his 
pictures. ^ 

There, frotn his breezy outpost, surrounded by a chaos of books, 
papers, and dust, Killov looked down on the busy worjd be- 
neath him with philosophic toleration and amity, and there, 
year after year, he added a few more fables to his collection. • 

His chaotic study had many wise and charming visitors 
besides his pigeons. The St. Petersburg men of letters used to 
meet and discuss their works with benevolent Qrdnd father 
Krilov. One day Mme. Olenina, the wife of the President 
of the Academy, came and found Krilov sitting amongst his 
books, pigeons and papers ; above his j^aad, a heavily framed 
portrait being hung perilously by a trusty wire. 

Mme. Olenina startled Krilov by trying, with a cry of terror, 
to drag him from his seat, and pointing to the Damocles por- 
tiait above his head — 

" Madame, pray do not alarm yourself,” remonstrated Krilov. 

Observe that the cun^e of the parabola which the picture will 
follow in its fall, will carry it safe over my head to the floor 
as I sit here ? ’* 

A few of Krilov's fables are translations from ./Esop or La 
Fontaine, but, in translating, he made the fables his own: he 
gives to the fables that peculiar colour and aroma which is his 
great charm, and which is so hard to preserve in a translation. 

Compare the French of La Fontaine; 

Maitre Corbeau, sur un arbre perche^ 

Tenait dans son bee un frontage ; 

Maitre Renard, par Vodeur alcMy 
Lui tint a pen pres ce language : — 

Eh I movsieur dtt Corbeau^ 

Que vans ctes joli I que vous me jembles beau I 
Si votre ramage 
Be rapporte d votre phimage 
Vous Cues le phdnix de ces lieux 

And so forth, wMth Krilcfv’s quaint, homely, natural vc^se ; and 
we cannot but feel that his work is not a translation, but an 
original. 

Krilov renders the fable thu^; — 

The Crow and the Fox. . 

God, in his goddness, sent a crow some cheese. 

The crow, aHghted on a pine, 

And, having settled there to dine. 

With cheese in b^ak, fell thinking by degree?. 

Just* then, alas ! a fox came trotting past, 

, And smelt the cheese. Its odour held him fast, 
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Quite fascinated. On the branch he spied 
The crow, and up on tiptoe creeping^, — 

— Tail wagging — through the branches peeping — 
With scarce-drawn breath, he ’softly cried — 

“ My little dove ! how sweet you are ! 

What eyes ! and what a glossy neck ! 

What feathers ! what a lovely beak. 

If any to describe should dare — 

*Who would believe him? 1 dare wager, sweet ! 
Your voice is pure angelic : sing my pet ! 

Pray don’t t)e shy — for if you sing, 

And areas tuneful 
As you’re beautiful, 

Then you must be of fowls the king. 

The bird of presage swallowed down the praise, 
And lost her head. With pleasure half distraught, 
She then prepared her song to raise, 

And cawed as mother Nature taught. 

Down fell the cheese, the crafty fox 
Seized it and fled amongst the rocks. 


In the Summer Gctrden in St. Petersburg stands a hand- 
some statue of Krilov. The spot is a pleasant one ; quiet, and 
unfrequented, except by children, who love to come and play 
there, and build sand-castles at the foot of his pedestal. All 
round it are sculptured Krilov’s foxes and wolves and crows, 
the heroes and heroines of his fables — a never-ceasing j(^y 
to the children. One morning was found stuck to the pedestal 
the following inscription — 

“ — Father K.ilov stands on his pedestal, and looks down at 
the children playing. He looks and thinks, — Dear little 
animals, how prettily you play there: Dear little animals! 
what beasts you will be when you grow up ! ” 


Charles Johnston. 



Art. III.— on some NAMES OF PLACES IN BIHAR : 
THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


E very one who has taken the trouble to enquire into the 
origin and history pf the names of placeg in Bihar, 
must have been struck by tlie variety of their sources. Names 
aboriginal, Aryan, Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Muhammada'n, and 
even European, are found scattered broadcast, furnishing clear 
landmarks of the successive influences that have been at 
work to produce them. Even if such ancient historical records 
of Bihar as we possess were to be swept away, it would still 
be possible, with the help of these landmarks, supplemented 
by the monumental inscriptions to be met with in the Province, 
to say with tolcral^le accuracy what different people have 
at various periods of its history held sway or exercised 
their influence in Bihar. Trench says, in his Study of Words : — 

“ Any one with skill to analyse the language might recreate 
for himself the history of the people speaking that language, 
might with tolerable accuracy appreciate the divers elements 
out of which that people was composed, in what proportion 
these were mingled, and in what succession they followed one 
upon the other/’ PTom names of places to names of things 
is only another step. An examination of them also unfolds, 
in a marked manner, the various nations whose tongues have 
mingled to make the common Indian langiiage what it is 
now. VVe liavc reminiscences of the Turks, Moghuls, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and French having been in India, in such -words as 
• bandvbk ’ (gun), ‘ Khdnsdind,' (table servant lit : ' Lord of the 
stores’), * clidbi' (key), ^ godown^ ^ tauliyay verandahy bajro^ 

‘ bhaoho^ * pdon roti* (leavened breadj, girja and many 
others. The names of cities, towns, wards, rivers, etc., 
would at first sight "appear to defy classification* by their 
diversified character, and to be almost bewildering in their 
multifarious nationality. But a little patient study wilbshpw 
that there are distinct and clenrly-cfefined stratifications 
marking the different epochs in their histofy. The scope of 
this paper does not include this highly interesting phase of 
the subject. Our present concern is simply to point out a few 
interesting facts connect?cd with the names of places, and their 
accepted origin and derivation. 

The study <jf names of places is full of interest, aS there has* 
almost always been some reason for giving them. Apart 
from* the importance of the subject from a philological point 
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of view, it has a historical bearing of no less significance 
than weight In speaking of names of places, Archbishop 
Trench says : “ Nowhere do we so easily forget that names 
had once a peculiar fitness, which was the occasion of 
their giving.”* The unearthing of such reasons often affords 
a clue to the discovery of important and interesting historical, 
physical and geographical facts, which throw considerable side 
light on a people’s previous history. Taking the names of a few 
of the chief towns of the Bihar jiistricts, we learn that Dar- 
bhanga was the ‘ gateway’ of Bengal {Dar-i-Bangdla)"* and was 
thus the eastern limit of Bihar proper. The main road from 
Darbhanga through Pprneah was probably the high-way at the 
Bihar extremity of which* stood this “ Gate of Bengal.” The 
other account, ascribing the origin of the name to one Dar- 
bhangi Khan, is, on the face of it, improbable, for it is not a 
Moslem name, and the probabilities are that the Khdn^ who 
either held the place or lived there, took his name from it. 
Madhnbani, one of the sub-aivisions of Darbhanga was the so- 
called ‘ Honey forest * — this being a fancy name given to a favou- 
rite wood. We have similar instances of the poetic element in 
such names as Brinddhau (a collection of forests>, Nandanban (the 
joy-producing forest), Ashokban (the forest free from sorrows), 
and Pramodeban (the delectable forest). The word ban (forest, 
wood) must not be interpreted too literally, and understood 
to mean a dense, uninhabitable jungle, but rather a woody 
locality, a pleasant tope of trees, such as we find even now 
in most of the Bihar districts. Tajpore^ another sub-division 
of this district, no doubt takes its name from a Mohamedan, 
probably the s^me man (one of the two brothers) who gave 
the name to the tank in Hajipore called “ Tdj BdJ~ka pokJira!' 
These were Afghan settlers in the district who, according to 
tradition, held Jdgirs in various parts of Hajipur Sarkar, which 
included in those days the south of Darbhanga also. 

Mozafferpur is of comparatively recent origin. The name 
does not appear in the settlements of 1790. Many years 
before the Company’s accession to the Divvani, ‘*^Mozaffer Khan, 
who was the Amil or Collector of Chakla” Nai, selected 75 bighas 
of land from the village of Stkandarpur on the north, Ka- 
nduli on the east, Hayyidpur on the south, and Barydgunj 
on the west, and called the land after his own name.” In 1817 
it only contained 667 houses, of which 408 paid no rent, the 
total assessment amounting to ;C39*i85. Sitamarhi has a 
legend attached to it which associates ;t with the birth of Sita 
(also called Janaki), the devoted wife of Rama and daughter 


In Bengali Darbhanga is still spelt 1 
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of King Janaka, who was the ruler of the. ancient kingdom 
of Mithila, It is said that one day, as Raja Jaiiaki was 
pfoughing the field on which certain rites were to be performed, 
he drove the ploughshare into an earthen pot from which 
sprang the lovely Sita. Another story points tp a tanl#, still 
extant, as her birthplace, and a tradition is still current of how 
she arose from it one morning, while Raj& Janaka was engaged 
in his ablutions. Several other temples, besides that dedicated 
to Sita, are still to be seen in Sitamarhi. Anothej: village, 
however, called Panora, thred miles south-west of Sitamarhi, also 
claims the honour. But in Sansk/it, is plough-furrow,” and 
this legend must give w^ay to the “ plough-birth ” story. It seems 
to have been the custom in the days of th 0 Ramayana, when a 
site was being devoted for any sacred purpose, to plough it as a 
purifying ceremony, and king Janaka was engaged in one of these 
pious acts. Hajipur^ which was the head -quarters of Sarkar 
Hajipur in the reign of Akbar, and a most important place 
from its commanding situation, was founded by Haji Iliyas, 
known also ’as Shad^s-uddin and Haji Harmaen, from his 
great piety and frequent pilgrimages to Mecca. He was a 
servant of Alauddin, Governor of Bengal, and afterwards be- 
came the commander of his forces, anci requited the kindness 
of his master by treacherously killing him. His grave is 
still pointed out to the south-east of the Gunduck Bridge, 
and held in great veneration by both Musalman and Hindu 
inhabitants of tlie town. It is visited by large numbers of 
pilgrims from the district, especially women, who, it is said, 
find a fulfilment of their wishes in propitiating this saint, and 
come in crowds with votive offerings. Annually, in Janu- 
ary, a large gathering, or 7 nela^ is also held* near the tomb 
of the saint presumably on the anniversary of the Haji's 
death. The old mosque, not far from it (and adjoining the 
present residence of the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent there), was 
built, not by the Haji, as mentioned in D». Hunter's Statistical 
Account, but loqg after him, by Maksud Shah, probably in 
1587, as the Hindi inscription in Persian character on the 
stone gateway would seem to indicate.* This Maksud Shah 

• From the followinjj chronogram ^he date of tl^e mosque ie deduced : — 
Sufpat I o chan tacft^haro^ 

Man math ban bichdr^ 

San Alasjtd Maksud kg\ * 

Jadi naddi pur sdr> 

“ From 1000 (represented by the thousand eyes of King Indra, 
Surpat) take away 5 (represt;nted by the five arrows of manmaihy Cupid) 
the result will give the date of this mosque, built by MakstLd on the bank of 
the ancient river” (z the Gunduck). This gives us 1095 A H. whic h^ ^ 
converted into A*D., gives 1095 X97X622'5=i 587. It may seem curious 
that Hindi insciiptiun, with allusions to Hindu Gods, should be on a 
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also gave the name of Maksudpur to the adjacent village now 
a part of Hajipur. 

And here we may remark in passing, that the Hajipur Sub- 
division is studded with villages and towns bearing Muham- 
madan narncs, showii/g how completely they had identified 
themselves with the places of their conquest. They not only 
'lived .in them, but rcparcelled the lands, giving tliem their own 
national names ; they not only built new cities, towns and 
villages,, but re-named those in existence. About 65 per cent, 
of the villages in the Hajipur Sub-division bear names of 
Muhammadan origin. Ev;en the names of different mahallas, 
or wards, in the town of Hajipur (which was said, at one time, 
to be twenty miles adross from east and west, and eight miles 
from north and souths have a Moslem ring, principally of Pathan 
origin. For example Khatak Toli^ Lodtpur, Yusafpur, &c., 
distinctly point to the Khatak ^ Lodiy and Ynmfzai clans of 
Afghans living in them; while Mufti-Mahalla bears evidence 
to the large number of KaziSy or MiiftiSy necessary for the 
administration of the religious law. S.hnilarly, the suburban 
wards of (inhabited by those who set stones and 

carved on metals), Jawahir Tola, (inhabited by jewellers;, 
Chhipi Tola (inhabited' by those who printed on country cloth, 
&c.), bear witness to the former wealth and fashion of llajipuu 
It is not difficult to accounlfor this preponderance of Moslem 
names, llefore 1575 Bengal and Behar had not been fairly 
subjugated by the aloghuls, and were filled with Afghan settlers. 
Their number had recently received an accession by tlu* 
retreat of those Pathans who had refused to join the service 
of the Moghuls. These had principally settled around the 
nucleus already formed in Hajipur. Then, again, when 
Daud Khan (usually called Bangali), the son of Sulaiman 
Kulbani’(not ‘ Kcrai'.i ' as some accounts have it) had raised 
the standard of revolt, and, after destroying the fort of Patna, 
had taken up his qiwiters in the Hajipur Fort, a finnan was 
sent from Akbar to Muniam Khan, Khai\ Khanan, ordering 
him to punish Daud and take p<»sse ?.sion ot Bihar. At the 
same time a number of Path in sardars (who had con- 
tinued loyal to the Moghuls), ah^ng with many Moghul chiefs, 
were ordered down to ^ssist Xhan Khanan in the work of 

Muliammadaii mosoue ; bus tiadiiiou has it that over each uf the three door- 
ways there was au inscription in a different language. The Arabic over 
the front door-wav can still be read here ana there, though very much 
defaced by time. Pei haps it was a conciliating policy that the Muham- 
madans oDserved in drawing upon the Hindu mythology for their insciip< 
tions. This, al any rate, was the least leturn they could make for despoil- 
*dng the Hindu temples of their rich materials and iltihzing them for 
building Musainian mosques. 
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chastising the rebels. As frequently happened under the 
Muhammadan Government, these chiefs and sardars, who had 
assisted in establishing the Imperial authority, were granted 
lands and Jdgtrs iu the Hajipur sarkar, and they settled finally 
here with theii followers. Subsequently (1579^, on their Revolting, 
Azim Khan (the successor of Todar Mai, the great financier;, 
who was deputed to quell the rebellion, appears- to have 
bought off the chiefs (Moghuls as well as Pathans) by continu- 
ing to them the lands tliey had hitherto enjoyed and granting 
fresh Jagtrs. Thus a host of petty Musalman chiefs, Pathans 
and Moghuls, with their followers, permanently settled round 
about Patna, but chiefly in the Hajipur Sarkar. 

As well known, Akbar followed his firman to Khan 
Khanan (alluded to above) by coming down to Patna him- 
self. A curioys incident connected with his visit is related by 
the author of Sair-ul-Mutakhirin^ which is not usually men- 
tioned in English Histories of India, Awed by the presence 
of the imperial army Daud sued for peace, when Akbar, unwil- 
ling to gain a chc!^) victory over one who had aspired to inde- 
pendence, is said to have magnanimously sent an offer to accept 
one of the three following means of deciding to whose dominions 
Bihar should be annexed. He invited Daud to a single combat, 
or to depute a wrestler who should meet an imperial wrestler, or 
to send a fighting elephant which should cope with an imperial 
animal, and on the issue of this single combat, victory should 
be declared to the side whose combatant won. Whether this 
was done by Akbar really to avoid bloodshed, or to gain time, 
is not clear. The latter would seem to be the more probable 
surmise, as the Sair goes on to say that, while this parleying 
was piocceding, owing to Daud hesitating, Akbar took pos- 
scs-iion of the llajipur fort by a sudden move, amj at the same 
time invaded Patna. But an adventurous spirit was always 
present in Akbar, and personal prowess was highly valued by 
him. Besides, he never lost a chance o4* gaining the favour of 
the populace,, and nothing would more effectually secure this 
than a proposal of ttie nature he is said to have •made. This 
coHp-de-main^ however, seems to have decided the fate of the 
two provinces of Bengal and Bihar, and Daud, fled to Orissa 
after his defeat. * • • • 

It is a curious fact that hardly a river in Bihar bears a 
Muhammadan name. It is not difficult’ to account for this. 
Rivers are more cfncicnt than towns and less plastic : they 
cannot be chopped aijd changed at will : names once given to 
them become stereotyped. There is nothing to be gained by 
naming and re-naming a river in the same way as it is foue^^ 
profitable to do in settling and re-settling lands. Hence per- 
haps the Musalman conquerors troubled themselves little about 
changing the ancient names of rivers. The same, we find, is 
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th^ case in regard to Indian mountains, hills and rocks : their 
names are mostly of a non-Persian origin, and have been borne 
by them as far back as* ancJent records can carry us, though 
they are very often corrupted and misprooounced, sometimes 
hopelessly beyond recognition, owing to the attrition of usage 
in iJassing through the heterogeneous media of varying 
tongues. ' 

Champaran {Chumpa-aranya) is a forest of Champa (flower) 
* trees, and Motihari^ its district head-quarters, is “a necklace of 
pearls.*' Both' might have been poetic names, suggested by 
imagination and helped by their environments, but those who 
know Motihari, with its pretty lake nearly encompassing it, 
like a pure, white garlail'd, will not fail to appreciate the poetic 
sense that was brought into play in thus happily styling it 
“ a necklet of pearls.** Btttiah (its sub-aivision and the seat of 
the Bettiah Rajj was a place known for its cane {bent) jungle. 
Even now cane of a superior quality can be found along the 
banks of the Chandrawat, on which the city stands, and the other 
hill streams that intersect the Sub-division/ Chapray on the 
surface, is from Chhappary ‘ a roof.* A story is related of a Jogi 
who lived here in a tiled house and hence the name. Until 
lately it was unusual to see a tiled house in the north Gangetic 
districts ; the riparian towns and hamlets especially were 
devoid of houses with tiled roofs. For this reason a village 
possessing a tiled roof was an object of note. Parallel examples 
of this are frequently to be met with in the north districts of 
Bihar, where it is even now not uncommon to see an entire 
village consisting of huts with only thatched roofs.* The two 
Sub-divisional head-quarters of the Chapra district, namely, 
Aligunj and Gopalgtiuj, bear their meaning on the surface, as 
being the tvvo marts, or “collections of houses,** called after 
AH and Gopal, who most probably helped to establish 
them. Similarly Patna was “ The City ** {Patan). The site of 
ancient Patna is a real bone of contention among Indian 
antiquarians. All possible directions (in relation, to the present 
situation of the city) have been affirmed to be that of the original 
site. Some have said it lyas to the north, some south, some east, 
some west, and some indeed (supported by excavations) have 
all birt proved that the old city lies buried underground. There 

• We have villages called DhUki chhapary Vain chhapar, &c. The reason 
that prevented the people in the noiih Gangetic distiicts from putting tiled 
roofs to their houses, was the liability of the country to frequent inundations 
from the many rivers that intersect it in their downward course to the 
Ganges from the Himalayas, especially from such rivers as the Gunduck, 
the B&gmatti^ &c., before their protecting embankments were constructed, 
'TinS^people lived' in constant fear, and ready to shift their huts the shortest 

notice. Compare with this fact the use of the word Chhapafband (* with a 
tiled roof) which applies to “ resident cultivators " (Grierson), those 
who have a fixed tenure with no intention of decamping. 
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is only one side of the imaginary cube remaining to be occupied, 
namely the ‘‘ upper ** side ; and perhaps some imaginative 
archaeologist may yet be found to assign an aerial habitation 
to this ancient city. . Patna has been called at various stages of 
its histoiy Kusumapura^ Padamvaii^ Puskpapuri, Paiiboihra^ 
Pataliputra and Patna, Amidst all this confusion one thing 
seems certain, that there was an ancient town on the right bink 
of the Ganges, at the present site or somewhere near it. 
Whether the present site was exactly its situation when visited 
by Megasthenes (about 3(3o B. C.), or by the Chinese Pilgrims 
(in the 5 th and 7 th centuries), qr whether it extended further 
in any other direction, cannot be satisfactorily settled now. 
Ruins are to be found on three sides df the town, which would 
indicate that at one time the city extended in all these direc- 
tions. Not long ago the prow of a boat was found very deep 
underground in digging a well to the south of the city, which 
would, perhaps, indicate that a stream flowed past the city on 
that side. We know that Rdjgin (Raja-griha, the same as the 
Girivraja of the Ramayana) which was the ancient capital of 
Mdgad/iay was abandoned in the time of King Asoka, who re- 
moved his court to Pataliputra. It continued, with some inter- 
ruption, to be the chief town of Bihilr^during the Muhammadan 
period, * and in the early days of the British it contained one of 
their principal factories It has thus a ‘ prescriptive right to 
claim the tiklc of “ the city.” 

Dinapur and Bankipiir are comparatively very modern 
towns. The former, it is supposed, takes its name from a 
certain man called Dina who lived there ; and the latter 
(among other suppositions) is said to be derived from Bdnkepur, 
or the town of the fashionable,*’ on accofint of its being the 
part of the town where women of ill-fame resided^ and where 
coxcombs and gaily diessed men took their airing. This 
surmise would seem to be correct from the following common 
saying : Gdnthi men dam nan, Bankipur ka Sair (a variation 
of it is paisa ^ndn kauri, Barikipur ka Sair), i, e., He has 
not a damri in his -pocket (lit : waist-cloth), yet Ije would go 
to saunter about in Bankipur.'* In Dr. Buchanan's time a 
provincial battalion was stationed in Bankipur, and probably 
this may also have helped* to m^ke tl^e town ^^lat it was^ and 
earned for it its name of being a fashionable promenade for 
gay young men. BCirh, one of its Sub-divisional head -quarters, 
marks the spot liable to frequent inundations from the flood, 
or ‘ rise * {bark), of the Ganges. Here the river takes a sharp 

• It would appear that during the early period of the Muhammadan rule, 
the seat of the local Government was in Bihar, and that iC was Sher Shzril 
who built the Patna fort and transferred the capital to Patna in 1541, see 

Te-ipat ikhd^Daudi, quoted iu Elliot's History of India. 
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|urn to the north*east, and, as usually happens at the windings 
and turnings of this mighty river, whenever it rises in flood, 
it overflows its banks. Within ‘living memory the place has 
been so inundated, that residents of pucca two storeyed houses 
have had to step into 'a boat from the upper floor. Bihar 
(another of its Sub-divisions), which gives the name to the 
whole province, was no doubt at one time rich in Buddhist 
temples (Viharasi) Rajgir and Nalanda, the two strong- 
holds of Buddhism were within a few miles of it, and the 
surrounding 'country abounded with Buddhist monasteries and 
temples. It is now called by the Muhammadans the “revered 
city ” (“ Bihar Sharif), owing to the tombs of many venerat- 
ed Muhammadan saints being there, especially that of 
Makhdiin Shah Sharf-uddin. It is now the home of many 
respectable Muhammadan gentlemen, and contains many 
interesting ruins. 

Gaya is said to be derived from a rakshas, or demon, of that 
name, who was rewarded for his devotion by Brahma with the 
power of granting absolution to the dead. This greatly inter- 
fered with the influence of the other deities whose legitimate 
function this seems to have been, and therefore they got Vishnu 
to slay him by placing a stone on his forehead and trampling 
on it. This stone, with the footprint of Vishnu (“ Bis/mapad"% 
is pointed out to every devotee who goes to Gaya on a pilgrim- 
age. Thornton, in his Gazetteer of India, says that the present 
European quarters were included in the part of the town ori- 
ginally called Elahabad which, on being much enlarged by 
law, was named Sahebgunje. Natuddu and AurangabM (tlie 
two Sub-divisional head-quarters) arc of Muhammadan origin, 
namely, the town newly populated and the town founded by 
Aurangzeb^ Jahanabad*, another Sub-division of Gaya, has 
a similar origin, “ the chy of Shah Jahan. 

Arrah (Jrom aranya, ‘ jungle *) bears testimony, as many 
other names do in Bihar, to the fact that it was reclaimed from 
the jungles, which extended much further .north than the 
present wilds of Palamoiv and Sarguja, " A mythical account 
would connect the name with the legend that a -great Rakshas, 
or dernon, of Uie name of Arab, dwelt here as sentinel, whose 
business it was to prevent acts of devotion in this world, such 
as pilgrimages to the holy shrines of Gaya. Shahabad was the 
name given to it in Muhammadan times, when it became “ a 
city of the king.” Skasserdm was, Shah Serde or “ the Inn 
of the king," Sher Shah, who made a “ four months ” road 
from Bengal to«thc fort of Rohtas in the Punjab (called by 

' r — ' s ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

• Abad, which in Persian means ** people,” is used in "composition in 
the sense of ‘ city,* ‘ town * or ‘ village.’ 
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him after Rohtds~gar in the south of Shasserdm'). A parj: 
of this road is now known as the Grand Trunk Koad. The 
author of the Muntakhab-iU-Tawarikh, speaking of this road 
from personal knowledge in 159S (about half a century 
after it was constructed), says that it was planted with rows 
of trees on either side for shade, and that inns were built at 
every stage for weary travellers, where both Hindus and 
Musalmans could find accommodation and suitable attendants, 
and the poor, free quarters and provisions. Pucca* wells were 
sunk along the road at convenient distances for the thirsty, 
and mosques were built at intervals for the pious wayfarer. 

A big kettle drum {nagarci), at stated hgurs, announced to the 
hungry wayfarer that the great Shah had sat down to his 
meals, at which moment his repast was also served out to the 
traveller by proper caste attendants. The Zubda-ul-Tawdrikh 
mentions the great security that prevailed in travelling during 
the reign of this monarch, who made a law that the head 
man of the villagq, in which a traveller w^as robbed, would be 
subjected to a heavy fine, and the fear of this caused the 
zemindars to keep a watch and to patrol the roads at night. 
The origin of the name of Bhab/iu(i^{?Lno\hQX Sub-division of 
of Shahabad) is not quite clear. Perhaps some adjunct is 
now left out It migiit have been Babuagdnon or the village 
where the “ Babus,” or the high caste lived, as distinguished 
from the abode of the low caste, whiclris always separate. 

Natural objects have always been a prolific source from which 
places have derived their names. Every nation has drawn on it 
in naming its places, but nowhere, perhaps, has this been done 
moie than in India. To take one class of natqral objects, namely 
trees and plants, we find that nearly all the trees to be commonly 
met with in the province are laid under contribution.. For ex- 
ample, names derived from the following fruit and other trees will 
readily occur to all who aie familiar with Bihar, Am, Jasmin, 
Bar, BarhaZy Pipar, Bair, Kathar, MUhiidy Bek Tar, K/tajur^ 
SihorCy Bdns^ llardi^ J handy Sokhuay StssUy SiriSy Mircha, and 
so forth, through nearly all the flora to be met vrith in the 
inhabited tracts. While rivers, hills and hillocks have contributed 
their share of local names, salient physical peculiarities of outward 
nature have also been laid ^lold ©f to' identify villages { and 
though these peculiarities can hardly be said to form now 
the prominent features of the places, yet tliey must have done 
so at the time these names were given. Thus Tdnr, or Tdr, 
extensive waste, or unproductive land, me/ii ‘ hollow,’ pokhar 
‘ tank*, gar ‘ fortress,’ ' elevation,’ or " high mound/ ghat ‘ pass,’ 

‘ river bsink, \chak ‘ a parcel’, etc., are usually joined as terminaifr- 
with other words, forming self explanatory compounds. As 
examples of the above may be mentioned Mahua, a police 
station in the Hajipur Sub-division, the prominent feature of 
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Y/hich is still the mahua tree from the flower of which is dis- 
tilled the country spirit, and SJurphatti^ properly shahr-e^ghati^ 
or * the city at the end of the ghat, or pass.' As you descend the 
Chutia^Nagpore plateau, the first city you meet with after 
traversing the wild jungle scenery of the ghats, is the old city 
on,. the Grand Trunk Road, now abandoned as a sub-divisional 
head quarters, but at one time a very important place. Hama- 
tdnr (in Champarun) bears testimony to having once been a 
small hamlet in the middle of an extensive prairie, or waste land, 
which was the home of antelopes and deer, as Asadpur-inehibJuira, 
in Tirhut, shows that the original site of the place was a hollow, 
or the old bed of a river. The name of Tirhut itsoif bears 
testimony to the fertility of its soil, and the fact that it was 
considered its leading feature even in the days of old, when its 
sponsors felt justified in calling it * Fertile to the very brink,* 
( Tir bhuktiy The peculiar applicability of the name, derived from 
its geographical configuration, will be realized when it is re- 
membered that this productive region was comprised in the 
ancient kingdom of Mithila^ which was bounded on three 
sides by rivers — on the west by the Gunduck, on the south by the 
Ganges, and on the east by the Kosi. Thus to say that the land 
was fertile (literally capable of yielding food) to the edge of the 
above rivers, implied that every inch of it was rich and capable 
of sustaining life. Similarly, peculiarities of produce, of situation 
or pliysical history, are seized and brought into prominence in 
the names of places derived from natural sources. For ex- 
ample an indigo factory 15 miles north of Bettiah, in 

Champarun, takes its name from a peculiar kind of red rice 
called sathi, largely grown in those parts, because it ripens in 
‘ sixty' days from sowing. This is expressed in the following 
Behar prov«rb : — 

Sathi pdke sath din 

Barkha hokhe rat din. 

“ Sat/ii (rice) ripens in 60 days if it rains nighty and day.” 

La/l Sarqiya, the well known indigo factory of Mr. James 
Macleod, indicates its situation in the neighbourhood of the Red 
Saraiya, or sareh, i. the belt of land furthest from the 
village. Khagoaly the p<escnt Railway Station of Dinapore, re- 
cords the fact that it was at one time the old bed of a river, 
which on changing its course, left the channel high and dry 
(Khagoal).* • 


• It is an ascertained fact that the river Sone flowed into the Ganges at a 
point very touch fuither east than it does now. Some have even said that it 
“^'suharged its Waters into the Ganges below Patna. There can be little 
doubt that at a later period the former mouth of the Sone was near Dinapur, 
and its ciiannel ran through Khagoal. There is a stream that flows past 
Dinapur to the west still called S one. 
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Next we will cite a few instances of tiames of places that 
embody some incident, circpmstance, or aspect under which, at 
some former period, men learned to regard theip. Some of 
these are as comical as they are lacpnic. For example, Bag- 
nochwa, where the tiger or leopard mauled som6 body, Kukur- 
bhukka, where the dogs perpetually yelp (this name^ may* be 
fitly applied to many villages even now) ; Chati-pakar — ckic/iia, 
the place where some robbers rudely laid hands qn the person 
of a woman and caused 'her to scream in fright,; ^J/iaj/iarpur^ 
the village of quarrels and fights. Adh-Kaparia, the village of 
half a headache/* probably from the founder having this 
complaint, the ‘ brow agiiel a fown of neuralgia which 
affects only one side of the forehead, etc. Some places 
preserve in their names the record of practices now obsolete, 
such as Amarpur maraoti (in Shahabad, south of Bkamar') 
which tells us that it was given as blood money, for 
some one who was killed, just aj, in Persia, villages and lands 
that were given away as rewards or compensation to the relatives 
of those who were killed in the service of their masters, were 
styled Khim baha (‘blood price’). This name, in its corrupt 
form {Khubaox Ktiba), is still to be met with in Bihar. Thus, the 
two varieties of the same word in different languages tell us 
clearly what was the nationality of the parties concerned, or, at 
any rate, of the donor. Similarly the name Iitglis (used now 
as equivalent to pension) records the custom, so foreign to India, 
and introduced by the English, of granting money pensions. 
These, in olden days, very often took the shape of grants of villages 
and lands free of rent, as rewards for service, instead of what we 
now call ‘ pension’. * Several villages of thi‘> name are scattered 
over Bihar, though in most cases their ownership has passed into 
other hands than those of the original recipients oi* pensioners. 
These were mostly sepoys or non-commissioned native officers 
who had worked well in the service of t^je East India Company. 
Sometimes a word will preserve, in its peculiar and restricted 
use, a certain ftet ot history, and hand it down from generation 
to generation without attracting notice. Sheikh niaVta ki garri^ 
in Patna, now converted into a pleasant promenade round a 
pretty lake, and known asi ‘ Mangles , Tank, Mafigal *Tqlao;\^ 
was at one time literally what is unplied by the name it bears — 
the ‘hole* or ‘hollow,* of one Sheikh Matha, a deserter from 


* The strange assimilative faculty of the Hindi has assigned to this 
English name an appropriate meaning Mangal in Hindi means * enjoy- 
ment, ‘pleasure,’ hence it is appropriately called “ThePTeasure Tank.” 

t Carnegy ig his ‘Kachdhri Technicalities ’* thus defines?: “ Inglis, a p-- " 
sion, piobably a corruption of English, as pensions were unknown among 
native governments, whose rewards invariably took the shape of land 
assignments.” 
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the army of Sheikh Islam Makshud. This sepoy is said to 
have taken up his abocje in the place, and levied blackmail from 
tlie potters who dugf there for earth. He also monopolised 
the brick-making; trade round about the ' hole.’ Before his 
time it was a fiii6 tank» according to local tradition ; but when 
the Muhammadans took Patna, many Hindus and their families 
drowned themselves in it. It was therefore abandoned and 
became filled ^ up in course of time This ' hole ’ is probably 
the same as the tank spoken of by Dr. Buchanan, as being 
“ a huge pond in tlie rainy months and very dirty and offensive 
in tlie dry season ” 

Padrt ki Haveli (the<'Old Roman Catholic Church* in the 
city of Patna) was, no doubt, from its name, regarded by the 
people as a sort of seraglio of the piiests. The nuns who 
lived secluded within the high walls of the church, were un- 
doubtedly considered by the people as the “ female belong- 
ings ” of the ‘ padris.’ The word haveh in Persian simply 
means a “ building,*’ a ‘house but in its Indian use it has been 
(by a similar restriction to that of the Turkis^h word ‘ seraglio’) 
appropriated to signify the building, or part of the building, 
occupied by the women. So that now haveli, in popular 
Hindustani, has come to mean the female members of a native 
gentleman’s family ; and it is the polite fashion, in asking 
a respectable native after the welfare of his family, to use the 
word haveh. This restricted use of the term is traceable in 
the names of certain pergannas, which are called * Havelis* 
from the fact that their revenues were set apart for the use 
of the female members of the household. In Hindi we 
meet with an exactly corresponding use of the word deon^ or 
* gate,* which, in its current use, is entirely limited to the 
female department of a respectable Hindu’s house. 

It has been truly said that “ poetry and passion continually 
preside at the giving of names.” It would be highly interest- 
ing to draw together a collection of Indian names that 
embody poetry, that are quaint or fantastic ^in conception 
and romantic in their form : we should doubtless be struck 
by their number. We can only attempt to give a few in- 
stances of this poetry ^in names. , Doranda, the well known 
military station of Ranchi (Chutia Nagpur), and separated 
from it by a hill stream which gives it the name, is an 
instance of the poetic name. It literally means, in the 
language of the Kols, “ the singing waters,” from the words 


* The Catholic Mission appears to have been established in Patna in 
“TW after the priests were expelled from Nepaul. The P^tna Catholic 
Church has a bell piesented to it by a Nepaul prince. Bahadur Shah, 
(son of Priihi Narain), who seems to have been favourably inclined^ to- 
wards Christianity . 
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^orang and dah^ remindiug one of Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.’ 
Those who have watched a hill torrent in tl)ose parts,, will 
remember the rapidity with which it comes down all of a 
sudden, filling its pebbly channel almost brimful in a^short 
time, and then as quickly subsiding. Tfiey will also remember 
that, as “the murmuring surge that on tljQ unnumbered pebbles 
chafe ” rolls over its uneven bed, the pebbles, shingles and 
stones keep on rolling with it, and, chafing against one another, 
cause the rippling noise which, to an imaginative people like 
the Kols, would sound “ like many voices sweet ” singing 
at a distance. There could be no better imaginative des- 
cription of the action of this stream ;^and the man who 
first called it “the singing stream/* was no doubt inspired 
with the true spirit of poetry. Similarly, he who named the hill 
(near the Bardbar caves in Gaya), on the summit of which 
a piece of rock is held in suspension, looking for all the 
world as if it were placed there designedly, and the least 
touch would cause it to fall, “ Kaua dol'* or the rock that 
oscillates when a crow alights on it, must have been a man 
of some poetic imagination. The bad quality of the water 
of many places, especially in the districts north of the Ganges, 
is a frequent source of disease among the natives. Goitre and 
fijver-producing places are known by such names, and regarded 
with siipcistilious awe. But it was left to the man who 
named Bela- Mock- Pakazuui in Darbhanga (or such a Bela as 
causes the moustache, that appendage of manhood which a native 
takes most pride in) to turn gray, to pin a truly humorous 
touch to this feeling. The effect of unwholesome water in 
causing the hair to become gray is populaily believed in by the 
natives ; and perhaps there is some truth in it, curious as it 
may appear to us. He who first called a naturaU channel 
in the north of Champarun, which drains the surrounding 
plain, by the quaint name of Kanqhich'ivd, or “ one that drags 
the surrounding water by the car, ” mu5t be acknowdedged 
to have been possessed of at least a rude poetic genius, not 
without a touch of hurnour. Grotesque as the name mny seem 
to us, its singular applicability, despite its bold metaphor, wiW 
be better understood when we say, that no nan-^e could be 
devised to express more fitly tlie abselute hecessity of adheriftg 
to the natural gradient of the land in constructing artificial 
irrigation channels. Wjater taken on any other line but this 
natural outlet was forcibly dragged into it, as it were, ‘ by the 
ear*. Repeated failures in diverting the out-flow had taught 
the men this fact, that do what they might, the. drainage of 
the surrounding country had to find its way into the adjacent 
river by this channel, which had been cut by the natural action 
of ram water. The intervening fields were annually cut up, 
VOL. XCII.] 4 
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• their boundaries and ridg^cs had to be repaired and put up 
after every rainy season. This annually recurring annoyance 
they attributed not so much to the water, whicli was simply 
led ‘by the ear/ but to this demon of a clUinnel, whicli dragged 
it towards itself ; and they aptly termed it tlie ‘ear |)uller’ ! 

, Of superstitious nances, and those with legends, wc have almost 
a supeVabundance. Almost every town or city of any note 
has some popular story to account for its origin, some super- 
stition cOnpected with it, to give it an odour (^f sanctity. No 
matter how odd the story, or how extravagant the demand 
on popular faith, the legends are liatidcd down from generation 
to generation and beljpved by the people. In many cases the 
name has suggested the legend, and not the legend tlic name. 
As an instance of this, may be mentioned the story account- 
ing for the name of Ha:;rat jandahei, a well-known town in 
the Sub-division of Ilajipur. The revered Musalman .saint 
whose tomb is still pointed out there, aiul who gave the name 
to the town and the river that flows past it, was known 
as Diwan Shah Ali. It is said that, one hot .summer day, 
he felt very thiisty, and asked a by-stander to fetch him 
some water. Tlic man was rude enough to reply that there 
was no water to be had close by ; whereupon the Sliah 
got very angry, and, in his anger, called on the waters to 
flow that way, saying, Biah (Persian) * come.' Immediately 
a river began to approach the place, cutting furiously the 
intervening land, and causing djvastatitm and ruin to tliou- 
sands of villages as it advanced. This so terrified the neigh- 
bouring people, that they came in a body and iinploicd 
the Shah to have pity on them and cause the river to cease 
cutting their lands. He then called out yandak ‘ don’t drown,' 
and the rk^er stopped encroaching and begrin to flow quietly 
ill its present channel Thus the river was called Belyak and 
tiie town y.indiiha. Why tlie vcneiatrd saint should have invok- 
ed the river in Persian and forbidden its apiiroach in Behari, 
is not explained. This Diwan Shtdi Ali was himself the 
subject of a miracle, performed on him in his infalicy by his 
uncle, wlio was equally remarkable for his miraculous i)owcrs. 
His name jvas Maklidum Shah Abul Patch, and he lived 
in ^Hajipur, where his toiub is still pointed out in 7'anooaL 
It is said that, on one occasion, during one of hi.s fits of ecstasy, 
which lasted for long p<Miods at a time, he threw his nephew, 
Shah Ali, who was only six days old, into the river Gunduck, 
calling on the river saint, Khaj Khizar, to educate him and 
take care of him ; tliat after six years, when he had recovered 
»from his rapturous mood, his mother told him what he had 
done, and what a grievous injury he had caused to his brother 
and sister-in-law, who had never ceased bewailing the loss of 
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their only child. Whereupon Makhdum Sb^ih told her not 
to grieve, and, going to the river, said “ Khaje Kliizar, pray 
give me back my ne^ilievv, whom I committed to 'youc care 
six years ago.” On this the river began to roll, And out came 
the boy, robed and jewelled like a princ^;. Tliough young, be 
was thoroughly conversant with all the religious laws, and 
afterwards became the famous Hazrat Shah AH from whom 
llazrat Jandaha got its ivime.* It is hardly necfessaiy to 
point out that these legends were foisted on indigenous 
names during the Muhammadan period to account for their 
origin in a manner mo'^t consonant with popular ideas. They 
were intended to give an air of sanctity to the tombs of the 
Musalman saints, and earn for them that reverence which, 
without these aj)peals to tlie vulgar imagination, would never 
have been accorded to them. But under their spell they 
are respected alike by Hindus and Muhammadans to this day. 

How far the popular imaginatlion will stretch to invent an 
ingenious story to acc^nint for the name of a place, is shown 
by the tale connected with the five tanks in Durbhanga which 
give such a charming ap[)carancc to» the place, especially 
during the rains. It is iclated that, in the time of Raja Siu 
Sing Deo, a fisherwoman, with a basket of fish on her head, 
and accoinjianied by licr daughter-in-law, was on Jier way to 
the maikct, A kite fiorn a neighbouring tree pounced down 
and carried away a fish from the basket. Instead of sym- 
pathising uitli her mother-in-law, tlie daughter began to laugh. 
Eniagctl at such unbecoming conduct, the mother-in-law gave 
vent in licr lagc, and a hot quarrel ensued. All this was 
witnessed by the Rajah as he sat at his window, and he lost 
no time in sending foi , the women. He asked the •younger 
woman llie cau.'^c of her unseasonable laughter ; but she begged 
hard to be excused, sa) ing that if she tv)ld her story it would 
be certain death to her. The Raja’s enriosTty being roused, he 
insistcil on hcaring^her icason. “ Jn the leign of king V^udaslhir,” 
said the younger fishciw^mian, “ I was a kite. During tlfc war of 
“ the Mahabharata I carried away the arm of a woman, with a 
“ golden bracelet weighing 8o maunds, and brought 4t hero«and 
ate it (pointing to the spot). *I laug*hcd alt the thought of the 
petty greed of the puny kites of the picsenl Ume, who do not 
mind pouncing down on a paltry fish even,” saying this, she 
expired. The Maharaja*li, who was no less astonished than curi- 
ous to find out the truth of the story, ordered a series of tanks 
to be dug in the places pointed out. At last his perseverance 
was rewarded by finding the skeleton of the arm, as w^ell as the 

* Hriziat (Majesty, 15 a tide giveii to toe veneiated. Applied 

to Jandaha and oihet places of pilgrimage, owing to theii containing the 
tombs of revered saints. 
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golden bracelet ; an(^ so the tankjn which they were found wa s 
called or “ the bone tanlc.” The others are called by 

varioqs names. 

Rivers, brooks and streams have from time immemorial been 
assigned healing properties, and superstition has not unfrequent- 
ly attributed to them other miraculous powers. There are two 
streams in Darbhanga, Kanila and Jhvach^ held sacred for their 
miraculous .medicinal properties. A bath in the former during 
the full moon of certain months {Karttc and Mdgh ) is believed 
to cure women of sterility, and in the latter to give a new 
lease of life to sickly ..children ; hence the latter is called Jiwach 
or “ the life giving stream.'* A tale of superstition and cruel 
wrong is unfolded in the name of Daminatwa, a village in the 
)iorth-west corner of Chumparan, and the scene, no doubt, of the 
sacrifice of a ddin^ or witch, to the popular superstition. Several 
other villages with similar names tell the same story of cruelty, 
begotten of ignorance and superstition.,; Another phase of 
superstition, though a milder form of it, is the belief that 
the names of certain places, like the names of certain obnoxious 
individuals, if uttered in the morning will bring ill-luck to the 
utterer. Several villages bearing these inauspicious names arc to 
be met with in Bihar, tf. Munshidca-Darjar on the Scgaiili- 
Gobindgunje road and Bhaluahi (north-east of Bcttiah, in Chum- 
parun.) The names of notorious misers and of certain unlucky 
animals are also not taken in the morning, from the same supersti- 
tious feeling. The story is that the Munshi who established the 
above bazar was a notorious miser, and the name of the 
latter village corresponds to that of a bear, which is considered 
an unlucky animal. Sometimes, through the dense mist of 
antiquity, a ray of light shoots forth, and amidst a bushel of 
legendary and superstitious stories, a grain of fact is met with 
which repays the trouble of sifting. Ramchitra and Rambhadr, 
in Hajipur, are the spots at the confluence of two sacred streams, 
where Rama first set foot (c/iaraii) on his northward journey, 
and where he performed Iiis toilet (lit : ‘ shavcch’ bhadr), before 
setting out for king Janaka*s court And if the main facts of the 
story of the Rainaymta arc true (and there is no reason why 
they should not bej, thciic was no more likely place for the 
hero to cross over (as he journeyed from his native country) 
than the spots indicated by these ancient names. 

So many divers elements have, from time to time, united to 
form the Hindustani language now current, so many foreign 
and heterogeneous languages (with pronunciations so alien to 
tlie genius of the indigenous or naturalized tong,uc) have been 
piled one on another, that it is not surprising to find that corrup- 
tions and mispronunciations have crept in, and often mislead the 
enquirer in his endeavours to trace names to their right sources. 
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Some are, indeed, conspicuous and easy to detect ; but oftener 
they are to be met with so transformed, so assimilated, so 
pitched to the indigenous key^ that it is bard to distinguish 
them. Who would, for example, easily recognise “ tbe brilliant 
palace, the exalted do*me'' tJCaiwan sJic^oJi) in the meaningless 
jargon, Kaua Kho, one of the so-called mahallaSy^ox wards, in 
the city of Patna ? It is worth while enquiring how this^ name 
came to be introduced. It was the custom of the Moghuls to 
call their palaces by high-sounding names, the grandeur of 
which was oftener reflected by the noble tenant than* by any 
excellence of architecture. Bhakoh is a Persian word which 
means ‘ dignity,* ‘ grandeur,* ‘ pomp,’* and Kahvan ‘ the jplanet 
Saturn.’ We have a similar compound \x\ 0 Dara shakohyOv “ in 
pomp like Darius,” It was therefore the name of a palace, or 
residence of a prince, most likely of that name or title. Probably 
some prefix, such as bdrgahy ‘ court,* or ‘ palace,’ is now left out 
which would complete the sense. It is clear, therefore, how the 
locality came to be called by the corrupt name which it bears 
now : it is simply the place where stood this stately palace, 
rivalling the planet Sflturn in grandeur and brilliancy. Then, 
again, who, lo )king as we usually do in our daily business, more 
with a practical th<m a critical and philo4oger’s eye, could trace 
in the ugly contortion Khaikalla ghat, in Patna, the name Khdje 
or K/nudfd Kalldu, or the senior Khwaja, who gave the name to 
it ? K/izihuJii is literally ‘ master,' or a man of distinction ; but it 
was a title usually applied to a rich mci chant. P'rom the name, 
we learn that there must have been two such Khazvdjds, for one 
to be called senior. Similarly Gn:^riy or the central thorough- 
fare, the main road where the market is held daily in Patna 
(from a market, held in tlie ‘ aftcrnouii’ — giizri — by the roadside), 
is corrupted into the h 3 d^rid gudri and the dike, or masonry 
embankment, that the Dutch (’ Hollanders’* built in front of their 
factory in the i/th century, a few j^ards below the present Patna 
Opium Factory, is called Olenddz ka postluu Andar Killay or 
‘ inside the foit,’in llajipur, is turned into Auar Kellay and An- 
the pres (?nt railway staii*)n of llajipur, r)n the Tirhiit 
State line, is called and wiittcn Amxtpury as if the pla(fe at one 
time had contained a plantation of pomegranate trees. Going 
back into the dim past of Indiijn history, we find th^L^ BishdAtpiiri, 
mentioned in Valmikis Ramayana fnamcil after Raja Bislial, 
Rama’s uncle), is changed into Bassdry in, the Pdro Utanay 
Mozufferpur district, agd now identified by a big village close to 
it, called Bannidy and hence called Bannia-Bassar, There are, 
in this ancient village, relics of an old fort and a Buddhist con- 
vent, and it was most probably the Btshdldp.n i of Hie Ramayana. 
Many more instances (3f corruptions mispro*nuiiciations 
might be cited, but we will only give another instance from 
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modertl times to show how changes arc effected. Colonel Dal- 
ton, who did so much for Chota Nagpur, also established the 
sub-divisional head-quarters of Palainow on the bank of the 
Kod^ which was called after him Dalto^igunge \ but the name is 
very fast disappearing among the natives in its purity, the cor- 
ruption, Laliaeitgun^ey taking its place. But indigenous names, 
,too, would not seem tp be altogether free from this corruption, 
arising principally from attrition of use. For example, the 
ludicrous turn given to the name Ghorpakri (a village in the 
Champarun distiict', would make 4 appear at first sight, as if 
the word was in some way connected with Ghor or Ghora, a 
horse,* as indeed I have heard some natives derive it. But 
the name, no douljt, was Gltur Pakri^ or the village where 
the Pakri tree stood on the ghur, whicli is the common fire 
place of the village, and where the villagers sit and gossip 
morning and evening in the cold weather, the fire being formed 
of the collected sweepings piled up in a place. 1l\\q Pakri 
tree spoken of here, liom which the village took its name, 
was no doubt the one under which there was the village fiic- 
place [gkFir.) * 

Some names have lost altogether their original meaning, the 
places no longer being what they were once, and arc u^cd 
without any retercnce to tl^eir foimcr exactness and application, 
e. g. Ravind inoicates ‘ the place where the deer weic kept,* ‘ the 
paik ;* but is now often to l)e met witli in the hcait of a city and 
forming a separate woid by itself. In most places where the 
Mogiuil nobles and princes took up their permanent residci^ce, 
they C'^tablisi^ed a park, and thus \vc meet with this name in many 
old Indian cities. 

At the conclusion of this paper I cannot do better tlian 
point out, by a few examples of suffixes, the double and 
sometimes treble nomenclature in .vogue, thus “unmis- 
takably bearing the marks and fijotprints of great revolu- 
tions prt/f(HinUly impressed on it*' We have, side by side 
with Nagar^ nagafi, pur, pun, gram, gdon, gao, tola, toli^ of 
Sanskrit origin, db(id, ganj sJiahar, sarae, introduced by tlie 
Muhammadans. The former set of w'ords have’ lost much of 
their force and accuracy in modern times, but theic must have 
been some, distincti(m in the use of these terminals in an 
earlier period. JKagar and Nagfi were no doubt first class 
cities and tow ns ; and probably pur and piiri came next in order, 
altliough wc find them used somewhat promiscuously in Sans- 
krit writings. Gram, gaoUy gao^ and all deiivatives from tliem, 
were villages and suburban towns, and we have a distinction 
made between a grdm and a nagar in the instructions laid 
down for the guidance of mendicants. It is saJd, “ a devotee 
“can tarry for five nights in a riagar, but only for one night in 
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**a gram, where the people are chiefly poor. ” Tola, toli ( from 
* id a class, a tribe, or clan, a division) was a division, or small 
part of a town or village separated from it, and forming a 
distinct hamlet, in widen a separate class, or caste, had settled 
from the main village, to which it belonged. * It is now 
commonly applied to a ward of a city occupied by a particular, 
caste, or class following a ceitain occupation. Aiatl' was 9. 
place which any one had helped to establish and people : it is 
now used indiscriminately for a big city, as well as a .vnall town 
or village. Ga//j is literally ‘ a collection,* * a heap,’ and was 
applied to granaries, depots, maikcts*and marts ; it is also* now 
used for a town of any magnitude, the p<|^ominant idea of ‘a 
cluster of houses’ being still preserved. Shahr was, par excel- 
lcifCi\ ‘the city’ in IMuhammatlan times, as Shahr-i- Delhi, ox 
shahr 4-Patua, Sardc (litciall)'' ‘ a mansion’ or ‘house ’) was an 
inn where travellers halted, and indicates, usually in a com- 
pouiitl, that originally an inn existed thcic. Other suffixes 
and their contractions are frequently met with which would 
repay study, {and its various modifications) in such 

names as Turkaoltvd and M/srao/ira. means ‘a series,’ ‘a line,' 
^ a range,’ i. c , a range, or collection of qwaitcrs or houses occu- 
pied by Tuiks and IMissir Hrahmiiis,^ and hence a settlement 
or village of these castes or classes. It may be noted in 
passing, that Turk was a name C()mmot)ly applied by the 
Natives to Muiiammadans in general, doubtless from the 
fact that thcoiiginal Muhammad.in settlers were Turks ; and the 
popular language still retains this trace in such words as Turk- 
hajjani and Tutk-dholn^U^x Mnsalman barbar and washerman, in 
contradi^'tinction to tlic Hindu foIKjwcrs of the same professions. 
Inlri wwCi lUgJui arc also affixes commonly to be met with, the 
latter, principally in Gaya, The former means a homestead,^ 
with groves and lands attached thereto, and the latter is '"as, well 
known) a land measure, and means lands, or so many acres 
occupied by a certain class or ca^te of people, as for example, 
Semarha/i ,iii Chawnpai iin), /. * the homesteads amidst cotton 

trees,’ and g-^^dr or goal bighd (in Gaya) i, e., the land efl* village 
inhabited by milkmen Di Dili, or Diha, is oi iginally an elevated 
land, and then a village on such a raised spot, with surrounding 
low lands, and then any village, k is afso applied to the old 
site of a village, now abandoned, f or the parent village in 
relation to its sub-villagps and hamlets. Chak^ principnilv to be 

* The genitive paiticlc (7, as a teimnial, indicates to whom the village 
belongs, oi by whom it is peopled, e. g , Tmk aoli-ya-Missir-aoIi- 5 'n. 

t Mr Grierson, in bia excellent book on Bihar Perfsant Life, the 
publiC'ition of whi^h maiks an tia in Bihar literature, notes the fliree classes 
of soil according to their respective distance from the village site : these 
are baharsi aud iaftr^ 
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met with in Tirhoot, means * a parcel/ or portion of land divided 
off from the parent village. As fresh settlements are made, 
these ‘parcels,* or ‘ shares, ’ of ‘lands are ‘ sliced off * from the 
surrounding villages, and made into a- separate village : these 
are termed,* Chak^ e, Chaksaho and Chaksekandar in the 
Tajpur and Hajipur sjib-divisions. * Ghat is a ‘ pass/ or entrance 
into a' country over mountains, or through any difficult pass, 
and hence an entrance to a riverside, a landing place. Such 
affixes 3(5 gar ‘ a high mound * ; a foreign cultivator * («. 

who lives in one village and cultivates lands in another); tanr or 
tand,\i\^ extensive wastes of infertile land, or of hillocks and 
ridges, such as ar^.^ found in the south of Gaya ; Chatmr^ low 
open, marshy country, mostly water-logged, sarek, or sareya, 
outlying lands, as distinguished from the Dik and goenr^ or 
homestead lands, are sometimes found joined to other words, 
forming self-explaining compounds. 

John Christian. 


• This suffix, I am informed, is used chiefly to denote alluvial lands 
leclaimed from marshes and hollows or from rivers that have changed 
their courses. ^ 



Art. IV.— the PLANTAIN : ITS HISTORY, 
CULTIVATION AND 4^0LK-LQRE. 


T he plantain tree is a native of India and the neighbo'ur- 
ing regions, as far as China in the East, and along the sub- 
Himalayan tracts, as far as the valley of the Euphrates, on 
the West. From these cinntries it is supposed tcT have spread 
into the neighbouring islands, ^nd the other equinoctial and 
tropical parts of the Globe ; and it is now thoroughly at home in 
Africa, South America and the South S?Sa Islands. Numerous 
clumps of the wild plantain still cover the hill slopes north 
of Chittagong, where the Giliyal and the elephant nibble at 
their leaves and crunch their soft, succulent stems, and Dr, 
Roxburgh thinks that all the varieties now cultivated 
in this country are derived from -the wild plant of Chittagong. 
The wild plantajn is also found in Nepal and on the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, the Nilgiris and the 
Eastern and Western Ghats. In the evergreen forests 
that clothe the hills of Malabar, * Mr. Rhodes Morgan, a 
scientific traveller, found the wild plantain the most interesting 
feature in that woodland scenery. “ A thousand rock-plantains 
(Musa Ornatii)^ writes, “display their handsome leaves 
and curious bulbous-looking stems, whilst the common 
wild plantain (^Musa Supetbd) grows in clumps in the ravine 
lower down. We cut down a bunch of the tempting golden 
fruit. There is nought inside them, however, but a mass of 
hard, black seeds, thinly covered with farinaceous pulp. Our 
attendant — Coorcha — munches steadily through them, finishing 
up with a handful oT common figs (Ficus ^iojnerata), which he 
has picked on our way up, and which swarm with a multitude of 
little two-tailed flies.” In these parts tlio grass in the forests was 
in former timej burnt down in the hot season, and the wild plan- 
tain was the first plant to show itself after the annu^ clearing. 

Seeds have now disappeared fiom the superior varieties 
of plantain that arc cultivated for their fruit. These thrive 
best on a rich, damp soil, surrounded by a steamy atmosphere, 
especially if the air is laden with tTie smell of the neighbouring 
sea. The plantain in its highest perfection* is, therefore, found 
all round the Indian* coast, and in Burma, Siam, the Straits 
and the Indian Archipelago. For the same reason it is 
oow quite at home in the West Indies and the South Sea 
Islands. In the far .West, among the sugar-plantations of 
Jamaica afld Trinidad, it is an interesting sight to see the 
banana hiding, with its smooth green leaves, the low cottage 
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of the Ne^ro labourer, while above the cocoaniit palm spreads 
its Ion" feathery arms. Indeed, it is said that Jamaica would 
be scarcely habitable without the plantain, as no species of 
flour or bread rouUi supply its place in sgpportin" the health 
and strength of the Nfegro. It is also frequently the chief 
suppoit of the American Indians, who cultivate it in the depths 
of‘ their, primaeval forests, and, like the Karens of Burma, take 
it with them in their frequent changes of residence. Nor have the 
European planters neglected this valuable plant. Among the 
enormous sugar plantations of the West Indies, glowing with 
the fresh green of the cane, and marked off into small squares, 
now and again comes to view the planter s white liomestcad, 
embowered amiil palins, palmettos, cocoanuts, bananas, laurels 
and ccibas. In Euiopc the plantain is not seen in the open 
air above southern Si)aifi, although in Cuba it is said to grow 
even where the thermometer in winter falls below freezing 
point. In the Himalayas the plant ascends to an elevation 
of 6,500 feet. The superior kinds of i)lantain lead a [)oor ex- 
istence in the dry climate of Northern Iiulia, and their c'fforts 
to bring forth fruit, when not altogether abortive, result in 
the proiluction of an article much inferior to the real thing 
in a more congenial climate. The plantain had, tiicrefore, no 
place of honour in the household economy of tlie early Aryans, 
who, coming from beyond the Indus, formed their first settle- 
ments on the banks of the mighty streams which have given 
its name to the modern Province of the Panjab. They chanted 
no song in its honour, poured no oblation to it on the sacred fire, 
and invoked no god to nourish it with rain and sunshine. 

But when, in course of time, they n 1 ')Vcd fiiithcr east, tfiey 

came to know its value. From that time forth the grateful 
Brahm ins called it by various endearing names, compounded 
from Sanskrit roots, expressive of the habits f>f the pl.int and 
the beauty and use of its products. Thus kad di the common 
Sanskrit name, means ^hat whicli is nourished by water, and 

was given to it for its love of a dam[) s<jil and a moist at- 

mosphere. Rambhti is that whicli is pleasant Its the mind. 
Banadakshuii signifies the " wealth-giving goddess of the 
forest.s. ” Bhdnn-phahx means tlie “sun-fruit.” Vdrafia-vusa 
and Vara//a-btillirb/ict signify tiie"“ beloved of the elephants. 
Mocha, the name commonly used for the fruit in ancient times, 
and now specially applied to the flower-head, means the 
liberated, ” referring to the way in which the flowering spike 
emerges from the parent tree, like a child from the womb. 
Mocha was reduced to Mauz in the Pali dialect of the Sanskrit 
language, which flourished in India in the Buddhist Periixl, 
when India had the greatest intercourse with the Arabs and the 
Ionian Greeks, 
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It is probable that from the last name, the Arabic word for. 
plantain, “ Mauz, " is derived. European authors took the 
Arabic word and gave the naijie Musa to tlie genus, and the 
name Musacece to the Natural Older under which they classed 
tlie plantain tree. The close affinity c£ the Musjids with the 
Gingerwoits has, however, led later authors to put the pLintaiii 
under the Order Scitainincv, to which also belong . ginger, 
turmeric and other plants of the same nature. The connection 
of the word Muui witli the Arabic word Mauz was, however 
doubted by Linnaeus Aceording to him. Plumicr, u celebrated 
French botanist, gave tlie name to the genus in memory of 
Antonius Musa, the brother of Eupliorbus and the physician of 
Augustus. Banana and plantain are thc^wo common English 
names for the fiuit, as well as for the plant which is of many 
species. Banana, according to some, is derived from the word 
Vdrana, a contraction of the Sanskrit name Fdrana vusa, or 
Vdrana-ballablta, or from BJtdnupha/a, another Sanskrit name. 
It is said that the Wfird was first. changed to Ourana by the 
Greeks, and sub-C(|i!cntly it assumed the form o^Arieaua in that 
language, which wbrd has a close rc^cmblance to Banana. 
Under the name of Ariena, Thcopraslus described a fruit which 
he saw was the chief food of the Indiali sages, and which has 
been identified with tlie plantain. The name plantain is supposed 
to have been derived fnan Pala. Copying from Theoprastus, 
Pliny wrote that the leaf of the Pala tree resembles *• the wing 
of a bird, being three cubits in length, and two in breadth. It 
puts foith its fruit fiom the bark, a fruit remarkable for the 
sweetness of its juice, a single one (bunch ?) containing enough 
to satisfy four persons.'’ ^Pala seems to have its origin in Phala 
the general Sanskrit name foi fruit, or in Vala, the Malayalan 
name for plaiitdin. A little herb of the genus Plantapo, is also 
called plantain. It ts found in the English meadows, and 
sniiplies .s<‘cds for cage birds. To this genus also belongs the 
plant wliicli pivalucLS the Isapghul of 4:he Indian bazars, a 
valuable demulcent medicine, prized by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans,* To ^distinguish the plantain of Eiigjand from 
the plantain of India, the latter is generally called the plantain 
tree, wliilc in the case of tlie former the name is used by itself. 

Plantain has yet another linglish namo which has now* fallen 
into disuse. Geiarde and other* authors called it Adam's 
apple, because, according to some, it was the forbidden 
fruit of the Garden ot Paradise. There has been much con- 
trover.sy on this subject, some prcfcriing to place the odium 
on wheat, while others blame the grape, the shaddock, the 
cherry, or the apple. In the West Indies the shaddock is 
commonly caMed the forbidden fruit. The authority for point- 
ing to the apple as the forbidden, fruit is the passage of the 
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fanticles — " I awakened you under an apple tree ; 'twas there 
your mother lost her innocence.'* The connection of the plan- 
tain with the Garden of ParadisQ is based on grounds equally, 
indisputable. The violet cone at the end of a bunch of 
plantain is responsible (or it. Sir George "Bird wood writes : — 
“ St. Pierae in his way observes that the violet cone at the end 
of a bunch of plantain/with the stigmas peering through likj 
gleaming eyes, might well have suggested to the guilty 
imagination, of Eve, the semblance of a serpent, tempting her 
to pluck the forbidden fruit it bore as an erect and golden crest.*' 
Thus, seeing the important part which the plantain played in 
the destiny of man, learned*men searched in tlie Bible for any 
mention of the fruit.’^^ Loudolf conjectured that the dudoun of 
the Scriptures was the plantain ; but it has now been proved 
that it was the mandrake, which possesses virtues like those 
of belladonna, and by which the magicians of the ancient 
world used to produce hallucinations in their dupes. Again, 
Gesenius supposed that by Teenah was meant the plantain tree. 
But Teenah was the fig tree {Fiais cariai): There is another 
legend to the effect that Adam and E\fc clothed themselves 
with plantain leaves after they had eaten the forbidden fruit, 
whatever it may have^‘been. It is also supposed that it was 
a bunch of plantains which the spies of Moses brought away 
from the Promised Land, for it required two men to carry, and 
a bunch of grapes could not have been so heavy. Some, again, 
instead of looking upon it as the forbidden fruit, give it tlic credit 
of being the original food of man in the gaidcn of Paradise. 
Whatever may have been its connection with the Garden of 
Paradise, the tradition has given the specific name Faradisiaca 
to the species, which is most extcnsivc-ly cultivated, and which 
produces the best kinds of fruit. The name of its most 
important variety, Musa sapientuin has also an interesting 
derivation. The ancient sages of India abhorred the shedding- 
of blood, and abstaii^ipd from all kinds of animal food. They 
had even a reluctance to destroy vegetable life by eating seeds 
like whejt and rice, and the most austere anTong them went 
so far as to live upon fallen leaves. To such liMy men the 
plantain was a great boon. Theophrastus, the Greek, as 
mentioned before, found it the .principal food of the ancient 
sages of India, and authflrs therefore called it by the name of 
sapientumy which means “ of the wise then.** 

Musa paradisiaca produces the fruit which is known as the 
kanch-kala in Bengal. It is plucked green and cooked as a 
vegetable. Musa paradisiaca, var. sapientuin^ is the Martaban 
of Bengal, ^arid the common banana of the West Indies. But 
the names plantain and banana are often used promiscuously, 
the first being the term most accepted in India to denote all 
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kinds and all forms of the fruit, and in the general sense it is 
'used in this article, and no distinction has been made between it 
and the banana. In- the West Indies, however, the^plantain is 
distinguished as the fruit of that variel^^ which is f)lucked green 
and cooked as a vegetable, tlie banana being the fruit of the 
varieties that are eaten raw. Musa sapientum was formerly 
reckoned a separate species. There are many other varieties 
of paradisiaca and forms of sapientum^ but they are still 
very much mixed,” as in the days of Voight, who* vainly tried 
** to put them into some order.”. M, sapimhim is, liowcver, 
distinguished by its stalks, which are marj^ed with dark purple 
stripes and spots. Its fruit is also shorter and rounder, with 
a softer pulp, and of a more delicate flavour. The other 
principal fruit-producing species of the Musa arc the Mr, 
rosacea, the rose-coloured plantain of the Mauritius, and the 
red plantain of Bombay, Madras and Burma ; M, nana, the 
dwarf-plantain of fhina ; M. P)nerca, another dwarf species 
of China ; M, cocciu^a, a scarlet flowered species of the same 
country; M, oricutum^ the "‘Lady finger” banana, and M, 
inasculata^ the fig banana of the Wc^t Indies. In the Indian 
Archipelago, besides M. sapientum, the species mostly met 
with arc M Simiarius with its varieties. The principal forms 
seen in India will be described under their vernacular names. 

Most of the common Sanskrit names of the plantain have 
already been given. The vernacular names aie — Bengali, Kala ; 
Hindi, Kehi; Persian, Mauz ; Marhathi, Kelt; Tamil Vala, 
Ve/a ; Tclugu, Ariti ; Singhalese, Burmese Nepyan, 

Ng^hycUproiv ; Bali, Biyu ; Javanese, Gadatig\ Malay Pisang, 
Tlie plantain tree is a very graceful plant, and its straight, 
succulent stem is a favout ite object with Sanskrit poets with 
which to compare tfie lower limbs of a beautiful maiden. 
“ Her limbs are like the l^dm-rambJid plant,” is a simile which 
no poet of any prelension will forget to fipply to his heroine. 
With the sten^ of the plantain a beautiful comparison is made 
by Kalidasa in *• The»Birth of the War god,’* but k has un- 
fortunately been omitted in Griffith’s translation. Sometimes 
the compliment is carried a little further, when the grace/ulness 
of the heroine comes off victorious in* comparison with the 
poor plantain. In short, anything thick and straight and 
graceful is compared with the plantain stem. Thus in the 
Mahdbhdrata : — ^ 

Kadali siinda sadrisam sarva lakshana sanjutam, 
Gajadiasta pratikdsam vajra pratime gauravam, 

‘‘ Like thf trunk of a plantain, full of all goo'd qualities, 

Like the trunk of an elephant with the glories of thunder.” 
The stem is lo to 12 feet higli. and is formed by a suc- 
cession . of layers of the fibrous leaf-stalks, which, descending 
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from the head of the plant to the root, sheath the white 
cylindrical pith in the centre erf the plant. This pith is as 
white as ivory, but is soft, and shows to great perfection bundles 
of spiral vessels, when broken across. Its resemblance to ^ 
ivory, with its difference from it in strength and consistency, 
has given rise to the Malayalam proverb: — “Ivory and the 
heart of the plantain are equal to each other.” This is as 
much as to say : — “ All that glitters is not gold.” The pith, is 
however, ther main support of the plantain tree, weak as it is. 
Hence, Jagnavalka, one of t^ic greatest sages of ancient India, 
compared human life with a plantain tree without the pith, 
i. e.y empty, vain andTragile. The stem is from one to two 
feet thick at the base. The leaves are from six to eight feet 
long and two feet broad, and form a tiift on the head of the 
stem. The lamina, or the blade of the leaf, lias parallel veins 
running at right angles fjom the midiib to the margin Tlicse 
veins do not anastomose, or form a net work, as in the mango 
and jack. The blades arc, therefore, ea‘3^ily torn, and ofKm 
they are reduced to numerous shreds by a strong gale. Hut 
they remain attached to tlic midrib, and wave to and fro as the 
wind passes over them. 'The flower stalk is tlie continuation 
of the white cylinder in the centre of the stem. The conical 
flower-head looks like a red cabbage, and is about a foot long 
and six inches in circumference in the middle. When it has 
come out to a sufficient extent fiom the plant, it gracefully 
droops by its own weight. The flower-head is composcil of 
numerous divisions, each division being enclosed in a purple, 
leathery s|:>athe, or involucre. 

Under thcip areananged a double row of nine nr ten elongated 
reddish fl(Avcrs, the male lying at the base, while the female or 
the hermaphi )ditc flovveis aie at the iijiper end. As each row 
of the flower matures, the involucre falls off, and a line of fruit 
appears, lof^king like the slender fingers of a child. Tlie spathc 
which has been shed, is like a miniature flat-bo]tomcd country- 
boat, and ^children are fond of playing with it. The fruit, when 
ripe, is from tiiree to six inches long and from half an inch to 
two inches thick. Clustering spirally round the stalk, it forms a 
large Hunch containing from^eighty to a hundred plantains, and 
sometimes even as many as t*hree hundred. Some of the species 
of Musa are specially handsome, notably the Abyssinian species, 
Musa ensete. The flower-stalk being the continuation of the 
white cylinder inside the plant, the plantain can fruit only once 
in its life, after which the old tree, leading a useless life for a 
short time, dies down to the root, and its placp is taken by 
the next large sucker, or suckers, growing fromi the parent 
root. The old plant is, howeiter, cut down when the fruit is 
plucked. 
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Although the wild plantain fruit is full of small black seeds, 
Ihe cultivated kinds are sterile and contain no seeds. In its 
wild state the plant soon exhausts the food stored u\ the place* 
where it grows, and’ finds itself hanapered on all sides by the 
^ competition of other plants. The encouragement to reproduce 
itself by suckers is, therefore, limited* in its mountai;i home. 
There it fills its fruit with numerous black seeds, covered with a 
thin sweet pulp, ^ so that birds maybe tempted to come and 
carry them away for propagation to distant lands and fresh 
pastures. But the object of cultivation is to give it suitable 
land and nourishing food, and to prevent other plants from steal- 
ing that which is given to it. Here it fincl^every encouragement 
to throw out suckers, which grow faster than the )^oung pro- 
duced from seeds. It, thcielore, devotes all its mind, so to say, 
to sending out new suckers, on which it exhausts all its organic 
power of icpioductitjii. It gradually forgets to form seeds, and 
partl)^ through long continued lu\Jjit, paiLly through selection 
by man, the be-t ki*nds of plantain have now lost their power of 
making seeds. Whefi food in one place fails, these plants find 
themselves quite helpless. Unable to call back their old alter- 
native way of continuing the race, llfey giadually die, each 
family with its c)ld ones in the middle and little ones clustering 
round. In some climates, as in Javii, however, they sc^on succeed 
in icgaining the ir [)owcr of making seeds. Jhit what is most 
notable in Benigal is, that the form known as Kdntdli^ which is 
the. plantain cultivated for fruit from preliistoric limes, has not 
yet forgotten its old instinct of rci)roduction, and the reversion 
in its case takes place more speedily and easily than in any other 
foim. When a clump of this i)laniain has been standing in one 
place long enough to cxhau'>t the surrounding soil, it immediate- 
ly begins to 1 educe the number of its suckers an3 to make 
seeds in the fruits. Cultivation and abundance of nourishment 
in the soil, therefore, do not totally cl^stroy the power of 
making seeds ; but only check it and keep it in a dormant state. 
A more radical* change in the life of the plant tiian n^ere culti- 
vation is necessary to bring about this result. This change was 
afforded it by its removal to distant parts of the globe, and 
there, simultaneously with Uie destruction of its power of 
making seeds, a great improvcmciiL fook place in the fruit itself 
and its pulp. In China the plant of one sort got dwarfed and 
gave up all its vegetatu/e strength to the production of the fruit. 
In the Malayan Peninsula the pulp of the fruit in several sorts 
assumed a delicate softness, and the plant producing it became 
the source of the modem banana, which travelled back to 
Bengal by way of Martaban, a name by wliich it is known in 
this part of the country. It assumed many otiicr forms under 
different circumstances and under different treatment. While 
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in some places it is scarcely three inches long, in others it is as 
big as a man’s forearm. In Java there is a plantain, called the 
Pisang-tantkik, which is about two feet long. In the mountains 
of the Philippijic Islands a single fruit is said to be a sufficient 
load for a man. But this must be a monstrosity. Another form 
is said to grow in Java which produces only a single fruit inside 
tlie .stem, from which it bursts forth when ripe. It is of such 
a size that four persons can satisfy themselves on one fruit. But 
oven in these countries the ordinary forms of plantain 
have not yet entirely forgotten their instinct of making seeds, 
especially where they have a chance of running wild. This is 
particularly noticed in*/ava, where the Musa sapientum has shown 
an obstinate tendency to run to seed. This is said to be due to 
a curse which a king pronounced upon it in that ancient period 
when the Hindu religion flourished in the island. The legend 
is thus related by Mr Kurz : — “ There was a Rajd who was 
very fond of this kind of pUntain, at that time bearing no 
scetls. His subjects, however, were not •Ic.ss fond of it, and 
they ate so many, that finally none reirfained on the trees. 
The Rajd, asking one day for his flivorite fruit, and seeing all 
his trees plundered, became very angry and took a handful 
of cotton seed, strewing them in all directions of his Empire 
with the curse, that his favourite plantain trees should bear 
only cotton seed. From that lime no Pisanq' batta can be 
found in the whole country, which did not bear seed.” It 
seems that a few fresh suckers of the seedless Pisang batta 
from the Continent are now necessary to remove the curse, at 
least till they again degenerate. In order to verify the plantains 
which he found cultivated in India, Dr. Roxburgh obtained 
some seeds of the wild plantain from Chittagong and culti- 
vated them in the Royal Botanical Gardens. The plants that 
grew out of them exhibited all the characteri.stics of the 
cultivated kinds. In the course of two years,” writes Dr. 
Roxburgh, “ from the seeds received from Chittagong, these 
attained ^hc usual height of the cultivate^! sorts, which is about 
ten to twelve feet. They blossom at all seasons, though 
generally during the rains ; and ripen their seeds in five or 
six naonths aftei wards ; the plant, then perishes down to the 
root, which long before fhis time has produced other shoots ; 
these continue to grow up, blossom, etc, in succession for 
several years.” One form of Musa pamdisiaca, called Dogre 
in the vernacular, is full of seeds. Its flower-head is, however, 
large, and is used as a vegetable, being specially cultivated 
or that purpose near Calcutta. Another kind with seeds, 
called sayd, is occasionally cultivated in Bengal. Its juice, 
is said to be a valuable remedy for eye-diseases. 

All the cultivated forms of the plantain are now propagated 
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from the suckers. About six to eight suckers are thrown out 
bx each mature plant during the^year, and half of these must be 
removed in order to allow the others to grow at ease. So, to 
express their dislike of Over-crowding, the people of 'Malabar 
quote the proverb — “ A plantain tree that grows ift a cluster 
of several others will produce no bunch." , 

In parts of the Bombay Presidency, especially in the Nasik 
District, only one shoot, e., the “ daughter ” (A'ar) is allowed 
to grow, but occasionally a second, /. e. the “ grand*<Jaughter,” 
(J\^a/) is also left in the group. The suckers taken out are 
planted elsewhere, if a new garden is required to be laid ; 
otherwise they are thrown away, or given cattle. The land 
where the plantain grows best is of a rich, deep, porous soil, 
with plenty of moisture, but not water-logged. It also 
flourishes well in newly cleared jungled land and in the new 
soil taken out in the excavation of tanks. Upon the earth 
heaped all round the new tank the mango, jack and other 
orchard trees are sown, and in tfie neighbourhood of each 
seedling a plantain shoot is put in, which, growing up fast, 
affords shade to the young tree, and for six or seven years 
contributes, by its fruit, towards the cost#of rearing the garden. 
While the plantain is absorbing all the nourishment lying on 
the surface of the land, the orchard trees are growing up and 
sending their roots deep down into the soil. In seven or 
eight years the plantain lias exhausted all the nourishment 
in the upper soil, and the orchard trees are by this time 
sufficiently advanced. The plantain now dies, or is cut down, 
and the land is left in full possession of the permanent trees. 
In the south the plantain is made to afford shade to the areca 
and the cocoanut, the coffee and the betel-vine. In South 
America it affords shade tP the cacao. In the case of the areca- 
nut the ground is first planted with rows of plantain trees at 
a distance of three cubits, between which the areca seedlings 
are set in holes. At the end of three years, tfie original plantain 
trees are removed,^ and a new set is planted between the arcca 
beds. The greater part* of the plantain trees are rdTnoved 
after the end of twelve years, when the areca palm has grrnvn 
up, but a few are permanently retained between each bed of 
the plantain, “ in order to preserve a cooliie.ss* at the root of the 
areca.” In Bengal the plantain is put into new land in June 
or July, after the rains have well set in. The following saying 
is common among the peasantry : — 

I?d^ de bale Rdvan 
Kald potoge Ashdr S rdvan ^ 

Sat hdth aniar savd hdth bdi 
Kald pute Khdo chdsd-bhdu 
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Exclaims Ravan — 

Sow plantain in Ash^r, Sravan. 

Two feet hole fen feet distant, 

Put, brother, each plantain plant. 

It is not known why* Rjivan, the ten-headed giant of Ceylon, 
is cited as an authority on this point. Probably his name has 
been •taken for want of a belter rhyme for “ Srdvan.” Wise 
instructions have also been given in the matter of planting 
the banangi by a West Indian negro. In the fus place, we 
chops down the trees, and burns all of day that wc can; then we 
cuts de banana sprouts into pieces wid an axe and makes little 
holes wid a mattock above so far apart (the distance pointed 
out to the listener by stretching out his long arms), den we 
chucks them in, and aiu.iy dey goes.” In Bengal, jifter the 
young plants are once put in, no care is taken of them, except 
that the soil near the roots is loosened once a year, and a 
number of the suckers are removed to prevent overcrowding. 
Only in very rare cases 'manure, in tJie shape of rotten 
cowdung or other vegetable matter, ic applied to the root, 
and that for the best kinds of plantain. 

In the south of India tlie plant is more carefully cultivated, 
being frequently hoed, manured and watered. So tlicrc is a Tamil 
proverb “ Hoc for the plantain and water for brinjals.” Al- 
though hoeing and digging are also practised in the West 
Indies, where the banana is treated just as a crop of corn, this 
motlc of disturbing the roots is not generally recommended by 
scientific authorities on the subject, as “ the plant is a surface 
feeder, and cultivation with hoc or plough, however shallow, 
will in every case take most of the roots and retard the 
growth of the plant rather than hasten it.” On the other hand, 
in the •opinion the ciiUivators thpinsclvcs, a good hoeing 
all over the ground would keep down the weeds, keep the soil 
underneath light and friable, and furnish fertilising material 
as it decayed. In fhc Madras Presidency two modes of grow- 
ing the plantain arc followed, distinguished by the site of the 
land ahd the distance at which the'shoots arc plaa^ed ; that 
on the upland being known as the Pakka V\ilai, and that on 
the# lowlands Thuru valai. Sweet poti'itocs and other crops 
arc frequently put* bct\wcen tfie plantains, by which plan a 
second crop is obtained for a year or two. The plantation 
is destroyed after four or five years, when the land is hoed up 
and other crops are sown. 

On the Bombay side, too, great care is taken in the 
cultivation />f the plantain. After the land has been care- 
fully prepared, pits arc dug, in which the ficw shoots are 
put, with manure, earth and dry leaves. The plantain is 
inigated once or twice a week. In some parts of the 
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Western Presidency it is cultivated in rotaticn with sugar- 
cane or betel-leaves. Sugar-tcane is planted immediately 
after the betel vine^ is taken out of the land- A year 
of fallow then succeeds the cane, and the fallow is fol- 
lowed by either plantain or sugar-cane. The most careful 
system of cultivation is, however, followccf in the Thana District, 
the produce from which finds a ready market in the town of 
Bombay. The cultivation pursued here is so different from 
that of any other part of India, and is attended with such 
good results, as any one can sec from the abundance of the 
fruit in the Bombay market, that an account of it may be 
quoted here with advantage. Mr. James Campbell thus des- 
cribes the process : — “ The soil, which must be light and 
sandy, is*' burnt in April or May, and ploughed wlien the 
rains set in. It is thejp carefully cleared and levelled, and the 
young plants buried in holes about half a foot deep, manured 
with a handful of mixed oilcake, rotten fish and cow-dung, 
and the whole covc^'cd with grass and dry leaves, Tlie 
distance between the plants depends on the kind of plantain, 
about looo of the Basrai^ and only 500 of the Tambadi^ 
being grown in one acre. The other*kinds are generally set 
about sevcji feet from one another. For the first four months 
the [)lants have to be manured once a month oilcake being 
used the first three times and fish the fourth lime, if it can 
be got. Each la^ er of manure is cove’cd with a thin coat- 
ing of earth, and the eaith is again covered with grass and 
tree leaves, Sat/ian, Fish manure is cheaper, wants less water, 
and gives a better return than any other manure ; but it is 
apt to breed worms, and the plants must not be watered for 
eight or ten days, unlil tlic worms are dead. When the 
third dressing h.is been given, the plants arc watered every 
third day for twelve days, and afterwards every sixth day, till 
the rains set in. All plants but those of tivi Busrai kind have 
to be propped. Except the red, Tdinbadi^ which docs not 
come to fruit uiftil ll\c tenth month, the plantain yie]ds fruit 
after eight months, and three months after that the fruit is 
ready.'' 

rianlains arc cultivated in. Burma in ^ most careless way, 
altliough the soil is extremely rich, and in every way suitable 
for the best kinds of the fruit. This is attributed to the 
habit of the Burmese .of eating the fruit green, co )ked as a 
vegetable. They do not much care for the ripe fiuit, and 
have therefore no inducement to improve its flavour, as in 
their opinion one kind of plantain is just as gooH .for curry 
as another. But they cultivate it very largely. No 
Burma or Karen house is to be found without a plantation of 
plantains. As the latter leave their abode every three years, 
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in order to migrate to fresh localities, .they are of course 
obliged to leave their plantain gardens behind them, and 
therefore these may be found growing luxuriantly in many un- 
inhabited places, until t'ley became choked up by the growth 
of the now vigorous jungle trees.” So wrote Dr. Boyle. 
The plantain is, ho\Vever, very carefully cultivated in the 
Indian Archipelago. The principle followed there is to change 
the locality every two or thiee years, to remove the superfluous 
suckers, anU to use the old stems a^ manure. If sufficient care 
is not bestowed, the fruit soon becomes seed bearing. In the 
Fiji Islands, however, the old stems, though used as manure, 
are not reckoned S' good one. One authority, writing from 
there, says : — 

*• As is well-known, the trunk of this plant is cut down im- 
mediately after the ripe fruit has been gathered ; and, up to 
the present time, no use has been made of it other than a 
doubtful manure, having a strong tendency to make the soil 
sour, owing to its moisture retaining prope'nsities.” 

The plantain grows rapidly. It is said that in favourable 
places its growth can almost be seen with the eyes. If a line of 
thread is laid across orfa level with the top of a leaf when it is 
expanding, the leaf is seen to have grown an inch in the course 
of an hour. A plantain tree therefore yields fruit in a year, 
and sometimes in eight months. After it has once thoroughly 
established itself, and if well cared for, a group of plants pro- 
duces seven or eight bunches in a year. Each bunch contains 
from 8o to 300 plantains, the value of whicli may be put down 
at four annas. The annual yield per acre in favourable places, 
and under careful cultivation, is estimated as high as Rs. 200 
for three or four years. The great enemy of the plantain is 
the strong wind which blows in the country in the dry and 
the rainy months, and which lays low the most mature plants 
in a group, especially those laden with fruit. Thus, the fall of 
a plantain tree before a hurricane, is pathetically compared with 
the untimely death of a human being, in the Coorg funeral 
song : — 

As the raging storms in June 
Break the fruitful plantain trees 
In the garden round our house, 

Thus, wast thou cut off*, O father ! 

In Bengal, the two forms cultivated from the most ancient 
times are KancJi-Kala^ the fruit of Musa paradisiaca itself, and 
the KdntalL It seems that it took a long time for the ripe 
plantain to get rid of its seeds and become fit for human food. 
Its value in ancient times was therefore chiefly confined to its 
use as a vegetable, as it is with the village Burmese of 
to-day. The Kdnch-Kald, which is plucked green, is considered 
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a very valuable vegetable, especially for those v;ho are troubled* 
witli indigestion. Simply boiled with rice, it is one of the 
purest vegetables, from an orthodox point of view. To flavour 
the insipid rice, it is alYnost the sole reliance of the most or- 
thodox BrAhmans, the ascetic widows and dutiful kinsmen 
who mourn the loss of a near relative byJcading, for a prescrib- 
ed time, a simple, frugal life. In the hot season, when other 
vegetables are abundant, and Kanch-Kald is not so ipuch in de- 
mand, the heat ripens the fruit. As a ripe fruity it is sweet, 
but the pulp is flabby. Ripe Kdnck-Kald is considered very 
cooling, and given to lunatics and those who complain of heat 
in the brain. The Kaniali is equally pu»e. It is a form of 
Musa sapientum^ and is eaten raw when ripe. Though very 
sweet, the pulp is coarse. It is, however, considered nourishing, 
especially when eaten with milk. The Ckatwi^ or Martaban^ 
is, however, the kind most liked by the natives of the country. 
It is a form of Musa sapientum brought probably from Marta- 
ban, as its name impHes. The pulp of the Chdtim is white, 
soft and buttery, though possessing the same consistency as 
the Katdlu The Champa is, however, the favourite of the 
Europeans in Bengal, probably owing to its sub-acid taste. 
The rind is thin and of a golden yellow, and the pulp as soft 
as that of the Martaban, but a shade more delicate. The 
inside of the pulp, when broken across, shows a beautiful reddish 
tint. There arc other varieties in Bengal, though not very 
common. Thus — 

Mdnikyamarthyd mrita champakd yi 
Bhedd kadlyd bahavip santi, 

“ Manik, Martta, Amrita, Champ4, 

There are many varieties of plantain.** 

On the Madras side the principal varieties are Rasthali^ a 
superior table plantain ; the Gandi kinds, which are in great 
request, as they can be stewed down like an apple ; Pachkd, 
a long, curved, green fruit ; Pevale, a pale ash-coloured, sweet 
fruit ; Monden, a •three-sided, coarse fruit ; and Sheve/Ze, the 
large, red fruit. The* other kinds found there are* Bonthe^ 
Bengalay Yameiy Pe, Serva, Yenne pannyan and Pidi Mothe, 
Nine kinds of plantain are ^rown around Bombay, chiefly 
near Bassein, and their names arc Basrai^ Mutheli, Tambadiy 
Rajeliy Lokhandiy Sonkeliy Beskeliy Katanjeli and Narsin^i. 
Tambadi is the red plantain. The Beskeliy dried and made 
into meal, is esteemed a light and nourishing food for 
invalids and for women after child-birth. In Burma the 
golden and the yellow plantains are generally -seen in the 
bazars. In the Straits Settlements the most approved varieties 
are the royal plantain, the milk plantain, and the golden plan- 
tain. ‘The Malays say that they can produce new varieties of 
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On Casbins’ hills ; — pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples tfiat Caubul 
In all its thousand gardens beaVs. 

Plantain, the golden and the green, 

Malaya’s negtared mangausteen.” 

No* fresh plantain is sent out from India to any foreign 
country, except what is taken by ships for consumption during 
the voyage. Considerable quantities are, however, sent from the 
West Indies to New York and other large cities in the United 
States, The export to Europe is also growing year by year, 
Jamaica, where theJDanana forms '' the nfbst extensive and the 
most valuable fruit interest, ” is highly exultant at the develop- 
ment of the trade. In 1875 she exported ripe plantains 
(bananas) of the value of £SfS90; in 1880, ;£’38,s66 ; in 1884, 
*191,972. Figures for later years are not available. Tlie 
Director of the Public Gardens in Jamaica wrote, about this 
time, that *‘the development of the banana industry has 
brought into cultivation large tracts of land formerly lying 
useless or in ruinate, and it has also been the means of circu- 
lating nearly ;£^200,000 i)er annum in ready money amongst 
all classes of the community.” The net profit of banana 
cultivation in Jamaica is said to be ;^I5 per acre. Fiji annually 
exports more than 40,000 bunches of banana. Although the 
supply is abundant in this country for export, and capable 
of almost unlimited expansion, there is no immediate prospect 
of an export trade being established with Europe, the heat 
in the Indian Ocean, and especially in the Red Sea, being a 
serious impediment in the way. 

There is, however, a little internal trade in dried plantains 
on the Bombay coast. The industry is carried on in sevend 
villages around Bassein, and it supports about 85 families of 
Samvedi Brdhmans, 15 of Pachkalshis and about 75 families 
of Native Christians. Tliey grow the plantains as well as 
dry them. It is oidy the Rajeli variety lihat is preserved in 
this way. The process is very simple*:— When the fruit is 
ripe, the bunch is taken from the tree and put into a basket 
filled with rice straw. The basket is covered for six or seven 
days to produce Keat, and th*en the plantains are taken out, 
peeled, and spread on a booth close to the sea-shore. After 
lying all day in the sun, they are gathered in a heap in the 
evening, and left all night covered with dry plantain leaves and 
a mat, the heap being each time smeared with clarified butter. 
This is repeated for seven days, when the dried fruit is ready,” 
At one village, Agashi, the annual yield of dried plantains 
is estimated at 160 tons^ valued at Rs. 2700. Dried plantain 
is mentioned as a nourishing and antiscorbutic article of food 
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for long voyages. For home consumption the fruit, after being 
peeled, is generally cut intp longitudinal slices and then dried 
in the sun. It is kept in well covered jars ^nd used as 
dessert. An excellent jelly is alsp made from it. It is 
made thin if to be immediately used, and tliick in order to 
be preserved for a length of time. *In Mauritius, the West 
Indies and South America, the fruit, after being dried in the 
sun, is ground to powder and given as a light nourishing food 
to infants and invalids. “ Large quantities of the banana are 
also dried in Mexico. They call the article by the name of 
Plantado pasadiK Fresh plantain, boiled and beaten in a mortar, 
is a favourite food of the negros. Theycall it Foo-foo. Large 
quantities of meal are made in Africa, the West Indies and 
South America, from both the green (unripe' plantain and the 
ripe banana. The former, is specially known there as plan- 
tain meal. It is called conqiiin-tay in Guiana. “ It is whitish 
with dark red specks, a fragrance jike orris-root, aud a taste like 
wheat flower, and^is made into excellent and nourishing dishes." 
The fruit is peeled and sliced with a bamboo knife, as a steel 
knife injures the colour. It is said that a bunch, on an average, 
yields 5 lbs of meal, and the annual outturn per acre is esti- 
mated at 450 bunches of plantain and one ton of meal. In 
the warm parts of America this meal, as well as the fresh 
plantain, are used as the staple food. The meal is made into 
biscuits, but the green, unripe plantain, as has already been 
stated, is chiefly used as a vegetable, and is eaten cooked. 
The green plantain, (/. e, the plantain eaten in its green state, 
not ripe, for some plantains are of green colour in their ripe 
state) is the principal article of food of the negro peasantry 
in British Guiana, and its production is next in importance 
to that of sugar. The, juices of the green plantain, when unripe, 
contain very valuable salts, and probably for that reason it has 
been a favourite vegetable with the Br/Lhmans of India, It 
contains : — Potash 25*27, soda 9 52, lime 15*85, magnesia 5*0, 
alumina o 87, chlorine 6*3, sulphuric anhydrid 096, jjhosphoric 
anhydrid 0*87, silica ’0 81 and carbonic anhydrid 3417. In 
South America a fermented liquor is made from the plantain. 
An excellent temperance drjnk is also p/epared from th6 dried 
fruit. The pulp of the ripe fruit, after being pressed and passed 
through a cane sieve, is first wrapped in the grpen leaves and then 
dried in the sun. Whjen required, a little portion is taken out of 
it and dissolved in water, the result being a refreshing and 
nourishing drink which is also very pleasant to the taste. 

In the West Indies, a good and wholesome starch is obtained 
from plantain by rasping and washing. In Hindu medical books 
the properties of the ripe plantain are stated to be astringent, 
sweet, cooling, antibilious, heavy for digestion, aphrodisiac. 
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vermifuge, and also worm producing, &c The unripe plantain 
is cooling, astringent, &c. ; the chd)fi/>a form is antibilious, heavy, 
aphrodisiac, \ery cooling. It should be eaten with milk, curd, 
whey, or with the pulp gf the palmyra j 51 am fruit, made into 
cakes. The meal of the champa form is said to be good in 
diabetes. , • 

Mahomedan doctors and Yunani Hakims consider the ripe 
plantain “ sweet, cool, moist and heavy ; increases flatulence 
and mucus ; useful in disorders of bile, blood, wind, and heat 
of the chest.'’ Dr. Playfair, who tried the medical virtues 
of the plantain, stated; — TliiS I have found very effectual as an 
aphrodisiac and as a tonic to the brain. It weakens the 
stomach and is heavy — its corrector is cardamum seed. The 
Yiinani physicians say, that its correctors are honey, gum and 
ginger.” 

The next most useful product of the plant is its fibre. 
But, with various other fibrc-§ourccs abounding in India, suffi- 
cient attention has not yet been paid to this* point of its use- 
fulness. As a paper-material it has already been utilised, 
though on a limited scale. With the demand for paper increas- 
ing in the ccnintry, and with the opening of new paper mills 
to meet the demand, it is expected that a time will come when 
old rags, jute-cutting, i^/;///y-grass, and BJiabar grass will so 
rise in pi ice as to make the manufacturers look about for a 
cheaper stuff. Tlie plantain stems, now rotting in villages 
and jungles, or given to cattle when better fodder is not pro- 
curable, will then command such a price as to make it worth 
the while of the cultivators to bring them to the mills. It has 
been proved by experience that paper of superior quality can 
be made from the plantain fibre. As late as 1846, one Mr, 
Clay showed Dr. Royle some note and letter paper of excellent 
quality made from this fibre In 1851 Dr. Hunter prepared 
some specimens botli^of raw fibre and paper. “ The fibre was 
about four feet in length, and also dyed of several colours, 
as well as twisted into fine cord and into rope. • Some plantain 
rope was, moreover, sent in a tarred state. A portion df the 
tow was sent in a state fit for packing and stuffing, and some 
converfed into paper ; pf the latter, some was almost as thin 
as silver paper, and some of ft seemingly as tough and tenacious 
as parchment, well fitted for jxicking paper, as being apparently 
little affected by water.” Mr. Liotard, in his “ Memorandum 
on the mateiials in India suitable for the manufacture of paper,” 
mentions other specimens of fibre and paper which were made 
and exhibited* from time to time. For cordage purposes the 
fibre of the* different species of the Indian plantain, (Musa 
paradisiaca, Musa Otnatay etc.) is said to be not much inferior 
to the Manilla hemp, the product of Musa iextdis. In 1*622, 
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a cord, made out of a small sample of fibre from Musa ornaia, 
was exhibited before the Agrj-Horticultural Society of India, 
and was pronounced by experts ‘‘ in no way inferior to 
English whip cord.*’ ‘ The strength pf the plantain fibre was 
compared with others by Dr. Royle. He found a cord 
made of Madras plantain bore a weight of 190 lbs., while one 
made of Singapore plantain bore 390 lbs. A “salvage” of 
Petersbiirgh hemp of the same length and thickness broke 
with 160 11l)s. a thicker rope, made of Indian plantain fibre, 
viz, a twelve-threaded rope, broke with 864 lbs., while a 
similar rope made of pine-apple fibre broke with 924 lbs. 
But the fibre of the Musa ^he Manilla hemp, or 

the Abaca of the Philippines, of which ship cordage is made, is 
certainly superior to the ordinary Indian plantain fibre. It is said 
that a delicate cloth is fiibricatcd from this fibre. “ The fine 
grass cloth, shi[)’s cordage and ropes, which are made and used 
in the South Sea fisheries, are maclp from it.” Musa textilis is 
a native of the’ Philippine Islands, where it grows best on 
hilly lands, in soil tontainiug decayed vegetable matter and 
plenty of mf>istuic. The fruit is not edible The climate 
of many parts of India is suitable to its growth. Indeed, it 
is now growing in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, especially 
in the last-named Presidency. Government experiments are 
now being made with this plant in the Andamans, and the 
despatch of an expert to Manilla to stud}^ the subject, is 
under contemplation. It would be premature to say yet what 
the result will be, but Musa tcxtiiis seems to be worth 
the attention of European planteis in India. It may be 
useful to give here shortly the manner of protlucing the fibre 
in the Philippine Islancls. TIic plant can be grown from 
seeds, but suckers are preferred. They arc placed six’ to nine 
feet apart, the intervening space being soon filled up by new 
.shoots. In two years the jfiantation begins, to yicKl fibre, but 
a full crop is not obtained until the fourth year. The trees 
should not be allowed to bear fruit, as in that case jhc fibre 
would be worthless, but should be cut down wlicn the first 
stems arc thrown out, and the leaves of the plant, instead of 
spreading out on all sides, rn*c close together. Tlic layers of 
the leaf-stalks are then separated ‘ from the stems, cut into 
strips of about three indies wide, which are drawn 
through between a bjunt knife and a board to remove the 
pulpy matter. The strips arc then dried in the sun, and when 
thoroughly diy, they form the Manilla fibre for the market. 
More than 40,000 tons of this fibre arc annually ’ produced in 
the Philippine Islands. The price is about Rs. 16 per cwt. 
It has been written in some books that a kind of cloth is 
usually woven at Dacca from the plantain fibre ; but this is 
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not the case. A piece of cloth is sometimes made as a 
curiosity. A gold bordered handjcerchief, made entirely from 
the plantaiq fibre, was exliibited by the Dacca weavers at the 
late Calcutta International Exhibition of 1I883-84. This sample 
cloth can now be seen in the Art-ware Court of the Indian 
Museurn. It looks almost like a tusser-cloth from a distance. 
The gloss is good, but the toughness of the fibre can be felt 
by touch. .The price is high, Rs. 50 for a piece only 33 
inches square. It is, however, certainly a work of art. 

Besides the fruit, as a valuable food -product, and the fibre, 
which seems to have a prosp*ect before it in the distant futuie, 
every part of the plantain tree comes to the use of man. 
The flower-head, called Mocha in Bengal, is an excellent 
vegetable. It is nourishing, and is said to have a salutaiy 
effect on the action of the kidneys. In former days no feast 
could be complete without a hotch-potch of the plantain-flower 
being served after the distribution of the rice, A special 
variety of the plantain called Dogre i*^ cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, solely for the flower-head and the 
pith, for its fruit is full of seeds and is not eatable. In 
Hindu medical books plantain flower is described as possess- 
ing about the same qualities as the fruit. Thus in the 
Bh&vaprakash — 

Kadalyam kusiiman snigdham madhurantivaram guf'fb. 

Vata-piUa haram sitam raktapitta kshaya prantiL 

The pith, called Thor in Bengali, and Kalicha gavha in 
Marhathi, is also largely eaten cooked as a vegetaWe. It is 
said to counteract the excess of saline matter in the blood which 
people, living near the sea, in a swampy country like that of 
the Gangetic Delta, are believed to contract The pith of the 
Musa te^tilis is also eaten on the. Bombay Coast In 
some parts of Africa, the seeds of the plantain are eaten 
fiied in butter, specially those of a species called the “horse- 
plantain,” which grows plentifully in Ethiopia and South 
Africa, a^nd bears a fruit a foot in length, firfl of hia*'d, black 
seeds. Xll parts of the plant are given to cattle as fodder. 
The leaves and the leaf-stalks are excellent green fodder. 
But the stem, whicl\ is given chopped very fine, contains too 
large a proportion of water*to be very nutritive or wholesome. 
It comes useful, however, when other cattle-food fails. The 
root is more nourishing. Cut into fine pieces, it looks like sea- 
biscuits, and is liked by the cattle. As a valuable remedy for 
diabetes, the juice of the root forms one of the principle 
ingredients in the preparation of the medicine known as the 
Kadaly&di-ghrita, It is also described in the Hindu Materia 
Medica as strengthening, a corrector of wind and bile, and 
heavy. The rind of the ripe fruit is also a favourite * food 
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with them. In short, every part of the plant is cattle-food. 
In many parts of the country the stem also comes to use in 
games and amusements, as a mark to shoot arrows at, or 
to exhibit dexterity of hand or swcrd practice. In Coorg 
it “ is considered a feat of strength to cut one through at a 
blow with the Coorg knife.” There is a' curious custom among 
the Muhammedaiis of Aligarh, of cutting several plantain trees 
from a garden on the last day of the Muharram festival. 
The rind is employed irf some parts of India as a dye, to 
impart to leather a black colour. During the last scarcity in 
Southern India, the rind of the fruit was largely eaten by the 
people in the Bclgaum District as a famine food. In pre- 
paring the wafer-biscuits, called Pdpar, the juice of the inner part 
of Ihe stem is used in some places to moisten the dough. In 
Kolhapur the juice is also used by the peasantry to stop 
bleeding. A similar use is made of this astringent juice in 
Jamaica. It is made to ooze out f**om the body of the plant 
by thrusting a knife'into it, and “is given with great success 
to persons subject to 'spitting blood, and in fluxes.” In Java, 
the leaves of certain species exude so large a quantity of a 
waxy substance on their under-surface, that the people there 
collect it and make it into candles. It is not seen in such large 
quantities in India, wliere it appears only as a very thin layer 
of chalky dust on the under-side of the leaves. In time 
of sudden floods, in places where they are not usual or expected, 
several stems of the plantain are joined together and made into 
rafts on which the people float up and down, visiting their neigh- 
bours. If the story of Benlo is to be believed, the people in 
foimcr days used to go to distant places on such rafts. The 
story of -Benlo is a simple one, and may be shortly related 
here : — 

Benlo was a poor widow, the wife of Lakhindar, the son of 
a rich merchant named Chand Saudagar, living somewhere up 
the Bhagirathi. Proud of his wealth, he would not pay homage 
to the snake-goddess Manasa. But, with the usual weakness 
of a divine being, and a female into the bargain, she, on lier 
part, evinced a strong desire to taste all the good things which 
it was in the power of such a wealthy m^n as Chand Saudagar 
to offer. Every other means having failed, she at last went 
in person to the rich man and begged him to worship her. 
But all her entreaties and threats were in vain ; the old 
man was inexorable. So she threatened him with the 
death of his seven sons, but still the old man would not 
yield. One by one, she caused his sons to be bi<-ten by her 
snakes, and one by one they died, except the youngest ; but 
still the old man remained firm. At length, the turn came for 
the Seventh son, Lakhindar ; and it was foretold that he would 
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die of snake-bite on his marriage night. As a precautionary 
measure, Chand, the old obstinute father, caused an iron room 
to be built, wliich he thought would be quite snake-proof. 
Lakhindar w^s married <o Hcnlo, a maiden of exquisite beauty. 
On the marriage-night, Lakhindar and she went to sleep in 
the iron room, and, notvtdthstanding that she remained awake and 
tried her best to save her Imsband from the curse, Lakhindar 
was bitten by a snake and he died before day-break. The 
poor widovl^, liovvever, resolved to* get her husband back to 
life. So she prepared a raft made of plantain stems, and, 
taking the bones of her husband upon it, floated down the 
river, down, down, till she met the goddess somewhere near 
the mouth of the Hugh. The goddess, seeing her devoted- 
ness to her husband and her faith in her goodness, promised 
to bring Lakhindar back to life if the old man would only 
worship her. With this promise Bcnlo returned home, fell at 
her father-in-law’s feet, and, with tears in her eyes, begged him 
to worship Manasd, the queen-goddess of the snakes. The 
old man, stricken with age and grief, ancT sufficiently humbled 
by this time, reluctantly consented, but on condition that, if 
he did worship at all, hi would do it with the left hand and 
not with the right. This was not very respectful, but the 
goddess saw that' she must cither accept that or go without 
any worship. So she agreed to the compromise, and when 
she was thoroughly satisfied with the offeiings, she gave back 
the life oi all tlie sons of Chand, and there was peace and 
harmony ever aftci wards bctuccn the g(>ddc-.s and the man. 

This is a very old story of the plantain stems being used as 
a raft. 

In the indigenous village schools of Bengal, plantain leaf 
is used \>y advanced students as a substitute for paper. At 
the beginning they learn to write the alphabet on the floor, 
or on a wooden boar^, with a piece of chalk. Wlicn they have 
had sufficient practice in this mode of writing, they next use 
palm-leai/es. Writing on palm-leaves, tl;ey leflrn the ajphabet 
and make some progress in arithmetic. The next step is the 
plantain leaf, and lastly paper. The or the cigarettes 

of Western India, ar« often wrapped with dried plantain leaves. 
Plantain leaves are also * used for packing purposes. New 
tender leaves, which have not yet unfolded themselves, form 
an excellent cooling cover for blister* surfaces. To dress a 
blister, “ a piece of the leaf, of the required size, smeared with 
any bland vegetable oil, is applied to the denuded surface, and 
kept on the place by means of a bandage. The blistered sur- 
face is generally found to heal after four or five days.” In op- 
thalmic diseases, a piece of the leaf forms a good shade for 
the eyes. In some parts of Africa, houses are thatched* with 
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plantain leaves. In the villages of Bengal, dry plantain leaves 
are burnt, and the alkaline ash thus obtained is used to wash 
‘ clothes at home. But the most important use of the leaf is 
as a ready-made plate off which ig eat lice and vegetables. 
As such it is largely used in times of feasts and festivals, when 
a large number of guests are fed and sufficient plates are not 
available. It is specially so when low-caste men are feasted, 
whom no high-caste man will allow the use of his brass plate. 
The leaf is thrown away after the food has once been eaten off 
it. In Bengal the plantain leaf is not ordinal ily used as a plate, 
at least not so much as in South Lidia. In Madras it is ex- 
tensively used, and in Kanara and Malabar the plantain is not 
more cultivated for its fruit, than for its leaf, to be used for this 
purpose. The custom of eating off plantain leaves is well 
illustrated in the TacJichoH ballad, a po[)ular song in Malabar, 
narrating the thrilling adventures of Tachcholi, a Robin Hood 
of South India : — 

“TachchoH Meppayil Kunti Odenam 
Took an cil bath, and rubbed over his body 
A mixture of perfume, sandalwood and musk, 

And sat down for dinner. » 

A Kadali plantain leaf was spread. 

His sister Tachcholi Unchira, 

Served him the dinner. 

Fine lily-white rice, 

A large quantity of pure ghi 

And eleven kinds of vegetable curries. 

Both the fruit and the tree arc used for various sacred pur- 
poses. It is a fruit acceptable to both gods and men. On 
fast days nothing could be a purer food than plantain and 
milk. In the wcM'ship of all the gods it is an indispensable 
article. The goddess Shashthi, the Protectress of infants, is spe- 
cially fond of this fruit. So the proverb runs : Shaslithi, Kti/d 
Khdbdr Goshthi : “ Shashthi is a host by herself to cat plan- 
tain.” All entii:e cluster of the fruit is absolutely necessary 
for her woi*shi[), which takes place on the twenty-first day 
after child-biith, if the infant is a boy^and the tenth day if a 
girl. Plantain fruit is also absolutely necessary in the marriage 
ceremony. Plantain and rice arc the two ingredients for making 
the balls offered to the ancestral manes. The Muhammadan 
saints (Pirs) arc also fond of the fruit. An offering made to 
them called the kancha-sinni, made of vvheaten flour, milk, 
sugar, and plantain are specially acceptable to the Pirs. The 
plant itself is an emblem of happiness and plenty, and one 
with a bunch of the fi'uit is, therefore, planted on each side 
of the gate, and in other conspicuous places, on all auspicious 
occasions. In the great festival of Bengal, the Durga Puja^ 
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a plantain tree is tied together with a branch or a shoot of 
eight other plants and worshippejJ. These eight other plants 
are poinegra/iate, rice, turmeric, arun, bel, Asoi Jayanti and 
Bijreya, Thejj, together, /orm what is called the Nava patrika^ 
or the “ nine** leaves,” and arc looked upon for the time being 
as the arborified symbol of nine goddesses, Brahmani, Rudrant, 
&c. This is vulgarly known as the Kaldbati^ or the plantain- 
wife of Ganesh, the god of success and wisdom. With his 
elephant-head, it was not likely that he could win the good 
graces of any of the numerous divine maids of heaven ; so 
he had to be contented with a plantain tree, as some 
kind of wife, is better than no kind of wife, that being the 
universal opinion in the country where he is a god. In the 
marriage ceremony the plantain tree is also highly useful. 
A square is made by planting four trees at the four angles, in 
the middle of which the bridegroom is made to sit and bathe, 
after his body has been smeared with turmeric paste. On the 
Bombay side, the plantain tree is worshipped by dutiful wives. 
It is said, in a book called Vrata-raj, that the devotion paid 
to the tree prolongs the lives of their husbands, and saves them 
from the curse of widowhood by their being called away before 
their husbands. In symbolic funerals, in which the effigy of 
a Hindu is burnt for want of the real corpse, the plantain leaf is 
used to represent the brow, while the head is made of a cocoanut, 
and the body of the sacred grass, the Palds leaves (Butea 
frondosa) and other articles. At a funeral ceremony, when 
offerings are made to the souls of the dead, the lower part of 
the long leaf-stalks, which by their layers make the spurious stem, 
are made into oblong, convex vessels, in which the various kinds 
of articles required for the rite are placed. The family priests 
are experts in making such vessels, and for that reason they 
are nicknamed by the irreverent laymen as the “ Khola-Kata 
Brahmans ”, or Brfthngians fit only to cut out the funeral vessels. 
Toy-boats are also made from these lower leaf-stalks. Adorned 
with the marigold flower, and filled with sweetsy one such boat 
is offered*" to the gods by every mother in Bengal on the last 
day of Pous, or about the#middle of January. The boat is then 
given to the boys tq float in neighbouring tank or river. 
Tliis is said to be in memory of the maritime voyages of 
Srimanta Saudag^r, a rich merchant, who took his ships to 
Ceylon and other places, and by this means acquired fabulous 
wealth. In offering the toy-boat, the mothers pray to the gods 
that their sons may be blessed with similar yealth. Although 
the Buddhists^ did not worship the plantain tree as they did 
their sacred* Bo-tree (Ficus religiosa) it was too graceful a 
plant to be omitted from their architectural details. It is 
therefore seen carved on stones in the Sanchi Tope, in the garden 
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scene near the lake, of which an illustration has been given in 
Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent •Worship.” 

Human beings are not alone fond of the plantain. It is a favou- 
rite food with birds, apes and all grami»ivorous animals. As 
the plantains in a bunch gradually ripen, the upper ones first 
and the lower ones last, birds and squirrels*may be seen flacking 
near a tree on which the fruit has commenced to mature. The 
bunches are, therefore, cut in their green state just before the 
fruit begins to ripen, as otherwise birds, squirrels and bats 
would go on eating the fruit before it was half-ripe. They 
gradually ripen at home, their colour clianging from green to 
yellow, or red, as the nature of the fiuit may be. Sometimes 
aitificial means arc resorted to to hasten the ripening, especially 
in varieties in which the lind is tough and leathery. This 
is done by placing the newly cut bunches in a conical 
heap, which is covered with a thick layer of clay, a small 
opening being left at the bottom. Through this opening 
smoke of burning cowdung is blown inside the heap, by 
means of a tube. Wlien the inside is full of smoke, the 
a[)ertiiic is closed. Tliis is repeated for sev^eral days until the 
plantains are ripe. Bats are very dcst»*uctivc to the plantain 
if it is not plucked from the tree before it is ripe In Borneo, 
the hor^c-shoe bat, a formidable creature, about four feet broad 
and one foot h»ng, is particularly fund of this fruit. Snakes are 
also said to be fond of plantain. “ I cherished the black serpent 
with milk and [)laintain” is a proverb current in this country to 
exir.-css the i)erfidy of a fiiend, or the bad conduct of a child. 
But the animal most fond of plantain is the ape, and this fond- 
ness has almost run into a proverb. To call a man a lover of 
plantain is to call him an ape. Apes exliibited the love of 
plantain from pre-hisLurtc times. When the great conflict of 
Rdnidvana was over, and Hanuman, the monkey-god, became 
immortal through the blessing of Sitd, an •extensive plantain 
forest was given to him as a freehold for his support. Here, 
an age after, he vvas'found by Bhima, one of the heroes pf the 
MoJiAbJidrata and the brother of the monke}^ he, too, being the 
son of the god of the wind. , 

A thd pashyamahkbnhiir gcjidbat 
madana sanusJia. * 

Snramyan Kndali sliandan bahu . 
yoja}kOL bistritavi, 

etc, etc. 

The Mahibahu, {i e.y Bhima), afterwards saw large num- 
bers of beautiful plantain trees in the Gandhamddan huountain,” 
&c. &c. Indian ghusts arc no le.ss fond of plantains. Indeed, 
no ghost can be invoked without a sufficient supply of milk, 
plantain* and sweets being kept ready for his refreshment. 

VOL. XCIL] 6 
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Some ghosts arc even so gluttonous that they take possession of 
a man or a woman with the object of extorting a good dinner. 
A case ,of this kind occurred a short time ago in Kolhapur. 
A woman named Sita. tripped and had' a fall. The ghost of 
an up-country sepoy, who was loitering about, finding her at a 
disadvantage took possession of her. For a long time afterwards 
the woman was very much troubled by the ghost, and her hus- 
band, after vainly trying the local exorcists, brought one from 
a distance whose reputation was great over the country. By 
his charms and incantations he at length made that ghost con- 
fess. He said — “ Don’t do that ; don’t use your charms ; I am 
leaving the woman. I am a Pardeshi Sepoy. I was a soldier 
in the 27th Regiment, and was killed when the Regiment 
mutinied. I saw the woman passing the Ponlay pond, and I 
wished to take possession of her. I am now leaving her. But 
give me a dinner of rice, wheat bread, clarified butter and plan- 
tains'* The dinner was Qf course given, and the ghost never 
troubled her afterwards. 

The plantain is also credited with many wonderful attri- 
butes. For instance, the thunderbolt is said to stick on a 
plantain tree, if by chance it falls upon it, and cannot go back 
to heaven. Every one knows that thunder is the weapon of 
Indra, the king of the celestial regions. He is often very 
much troubled by a demoness of surpassing beauty. Her 
name is Bidyut, the English synonym for which is Lightning. 
Whenever there are black clouds in the sky, she takes advantage 
of the shelter afforded by them, comes out on the open field 
of heaven for a moment, flickers for a while before the face 
of Indra, and when the wialhful god throws his thunderbolt 
upon her. she evades it, and hides herself between the clouds. 
But a terrible momentum has been given to the thunderbolt, 
and it therefore pursues its course downwards and falls upon 
houses, trees, meri and cattle, and then retraces its course to 
Indra. But wlien it falls upon a plantain tree, it cannot go 
back,^and there it sticks. The burglar, wli«o is always on the 
look out for this precious article, hails it as a valuable “ find,” 
takes it, and in the depth of night, when everybody is asleep 
passes it through the windo\y of the blacksmith (who always 
keeps it open f )r this very object), along with the fee for his 
labour to make it into a burglar’s tool. The blacksmith turns 
the thunderbolt into a jemmy and leayes it on the window. Tiie 
burglar comes back as before, in the depth of night, and takes 
it away. This has given rise to the proverb : The thief and 
the blacksmith do not see each other,” which is quoted when 
the employer and the employed, or two parties in a work, do 
not meet. This jemmy made of a thunderbolt possesses the 
^ worderful virtue of piercing a hole in the wall as soon »as it is 
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touched with it, without making the least noise, or awaking* 
the inmates of the house. This is how the burglars manage 
to plunder. But the crow-bfirs which the police shew are not 
the real sindh-kati (jeoim)?) of a burglar. 

In former times, in Northern India, it was also popularly 
believed that camphor is produced from the plantain tree. 
The author of Tdbf Shrift a Persian Materia Medica, 
says : “ The people of India have said that camphor is 
produced from the best kind of the plantain /ruit, called 
the Imrtit bian, but those who say so are ignorant ; the 
camphor tree is a different one.** Abul Fazl, in the 
Aytn-i-Akbri, also mentions this and another curious belief 
current among the people. He writes : " The vulgar believe 
that the plantain tree yields camphor ; but this is wrong, for 
the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter explained, is a different 
tree, although it has the same name. They also say that 
pearls originate in plantain trees, another statement upon which 
the light of truth do^s not shine.” • 



Art. V.— THE BEGINNING^ OF DUTCH COMMERCE 
, IN INDIA.* ' 

O N the 4th Novcfinbcr 1605, the Factor, Paul van Soldt 
left Bantam, in the Island of Java, for the Coromandel 
Coast, ancj other parts of India. + Having landed, and 
• icmained some time, in various 

Voynge of the Factor, Paul van ^ especialljr i„ the Island of 

Sumatra, he ai rived, not sooner 
than the 24th April 1606, at St. Thomas, where anchc^r was cast. 
A Hollander named Martin Tielnianssen van Neck, in the 
service of the Portuguese, came on board the ship as soon as 
it had cast anchor, to request the Hollanders not to dcstioy a 
gallion, two-thirds of which belonged to him and his brother- 
in-law, Antonio de Taide. offered to piesent the factor with 

a gold chain and a handsome ruby, and to p’ay the ciew a reason- 
able sum of money, but the 1 lollanders replibd lluit nothing w ould 
induce them to neglect their duty towards their country and spare 
its foes. They nevertheless invited him to spend the niglit on 
board, and he agreed, sending his boat back to inform the 
people that nothing untoward had befallen him, but that 
there was no hope of saving their vessels. The next morning 
they sent back the boat loaded \\ ith provisions ; and in 
return, Antonio de Taide received an ell and a half of 
seal let-cloth, six small glass vases and thice mirrors. The 
same boat also took back Martin Tielnianssen, who had 
spent the night in exalting the power of the Portuguese, 
narrating that the new Viceroy of Goa had started, six weeks 
previously, for India, with 20 ships and as-maii)^ fustas ; and that 
this year nine shiiis had arrived at Goa, with several fustas and 
caravels ; the Hollayders however discredited these assertions. 
The town contained some 600 Portuguese, who kept slaves. 
The following description is given of Mount St. Thomas, near 
the pre.scht Madras, and Maliapoor : — 

“ At the north-end of the tmvn there is a mountain of some 
height, witli a church built by thg King of the island in lionour 
of St. Thomas. TJie Portuguese go there every day for prayers, 
and aiipear to be very devout. Between this mountain and the 
town there is a river, the mouth of, which is barred by 
.sands. This is the same river from which St. Thomas, 
according to the report of Huygens, is said to have taken 

* Co'hcludcd from No. CLXXXl, for July 1890, page 70. 
t T. V. p 105, seg. 
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a big tree of which the doprs of the church were made. 
From this river, for a distance of two musket-sbots from 
the town, on the north side, another little ^river flows, 
and by these two rivers the whole jurisdiction, or rather 
franchise, of the Portuguese is enclosed ;• inasmuch as all the 
vessels that stop outside it, either north or south, are forth- 
with seized by the natives. To the north of the small river 
is situated Maliapor, or Mcliapur, wheic the idolaters and 
Muhammadans reside, the inhabitants of St. Thomas being all 
Armenians, Portuguese, or Mestitzoc 5 . The people there live 
in a strange and barbarous manner. They have neither Magis- 
trates, nor laws, nor police, but administer justice them- 
selves. When they have a quarrel, they fire their muskets at 
each other without ceremony ; and if a man's enemy passes 
through the street, he shoots at him from his window. They 
are the strongest who have mo^t friends, and they glory 
in committing violence, murder and treachery. Tielmanssen 
boasted of having got*rid of two men whom he did not like.” 

After a sail of scarcely a day, the ship cast anchor at 
Pulicat, and, the next day, which was •the 27th April, the 
Naik, or governor of the place sent a pirogue with provisions, 
asking who the foreigners were and what they wanted. A 
reply was sent that they were Hollanders, and demanded 
liberty to trade, with a request that some merchants, or other 
respectable men, might be sent on board, to treat with them. 

In the afternoon the Sabandar and a Turkish merchant, who 
had resided a long time at Mcliapur, brought a letter sign- 
ed by the Naik, giving the Hollanders permission to send 
people on shore, and to sell their goods, on payment of 
4 per cent duty at entering and at departing, which ap'peared 
reasonable enough, considering the assurance that had been 
given that his word might be trusted. * 

Tlic Hollanders informed the Sabandar that they would 
gladly leave wares in the town if they wcic assured thc^t they 
would not be deprived of them by the Portuguese, who, after 
the departure of the ship, would make offers of purchases c^nd 
promises of payment, but were not to be trusted ; wheiefore a 
document to that effect would be required from the great King. 
They replied that they would report this conditipn to the Naik, 
who would, that very evening, despatch a courier to the said 
prince. 

The people of the town seemed much pleased with the arrival 
of the Hollander.'?, telling them that in less than months 
they could procure cloth T^iiough to load their vessel, and 
undertaking that, if they would trade honestly and treat the 
people well, they would do them no harm, and they might enter 
and leave the harbour and anchor freely without apprehension. 
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At the same time they admitted that they could not suppress 
their natural bent, when offinded or deceived, to avenge 
themselve^ if an opportunity presented itself. 

Contrary to the pronlise made, nobody came on board on the 
2 1st, but in the afternoon one of the principal Brahmans, with 
the secretary of the town and some other persons, who brought 
entirely different samples of cloth from those which had been 
promised, came with an invitation from the Naik to come on 
shore and converse with him. The Hollanders dematided host- 
ages, and, as they had seen fires along the shore during 
the whole of the previous night, and heard discharges of 
swivel guns and muskets, they demanded an explanation of 
the cause, and were told that it was to celebrate a marriage 
which was taking place. On their asking to see the goods 
of the Hollanders and wanting to fix their price at once, 
they were told that, if they brought acceptable cloths, the 
goods would be shown and sold to them. Thereon they insisted 
that some persons should come on shorf, but. on being told 
that this could not be done unless the Brahman, and a 
merchant, Mustafa by name, remained on board, they pro- 
mised to make a report to the Naik, and bring an answer 
the next day. 

When the Brahman and his company had departed, one 
of the blacks of the ship, who had been spending the 
preceding night on shore, reported that some treachery was 
brewing. The door-keeper, or sacristan of the Muhammadan 
mosque, he said, had recommended him to inform the Hol- 
landers, that, on the very evening on which they arrived in 
the roadstead of Pulicat, the inhabitants had sent letters to 
St. Thomas calling for 150 or 200 Portuguese, and to warn 
them not to come on shore. He further reported that, besides 
the Portuguese vessels in the river, there were also three 
fustas, and that he had seen from six to seven vessels ; that 
the slaves of the Portugese were forcibly taking victuals, 
fish, beiel and other things from the inhabitants ; that they 
had erected a cross in tlie public square, and that he had 
seen in the town the Turkish merchant Mustafa, wlio was 
alleged to be absent. All these things were quite contrary 
to what the visitors to the ship had stated ; namely, that the 
Portuguese had no authority whatever in the town, and that 
they had been so frightened at the approach of the Dutch 
vessels that they had all retired 

The Brahman now came on board again, with three or four 
others, who offered to remain until the persons who might be 
sent on shore, should return. Immediately afterwards a pirogue 
arrived, with some merchants, who brought samples of Sarassas, 
or painted cloth of Patan ; they also expressed a wish to 
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purchase sandal-wood and other goods, and ihowed the gold 
they had brought to pay for them. On being told that 
painted cloth was wanted, they replied that they would get it 
prepared in six weeks or two months, according to th*e samples 
they had shown ; and that this was* the month in which 
work of all sorts was commenced, so as.to have it finished by 
the end of July, vvhich was the time when the ships be- 
gan loading. Though the Btahman made a ^reat point 
of some Hollanders being •sent to the Naik, the council, 
after a consultation, decided that none could be sent, unlc.-^s 
two Portuguese would serve as hostages. The Brahman now 
expressed his astonishment at the unwillingness of the Hollan- 
ders to keep their promise, though he had brought two or 
three more persons than were required, all of whom were 
prepared to remain, and there was no use in asking for Portu- 
guese, since it was well known that the Naik had no power 
to send any. Finally, he observed, that it would appear 
very discourteous orp the part of the Hollanders not to wait 
for the reply of the King who had been written to at their soli- 
citation. 

He reiterated his request and adjured the Hollanders to 
send at least one sailor, or a ship-boy, on shore, to speak to the 
Naik and note the state of affairs, adding that they were 
all ready to remain on board as hostages for a single indivi- 
dual till his return. The Hollanders thereupon informed him 
that they had only loo just cause for suspicion, and told him 
what they had heard. Upon that all protested that they had no 
knowledge of the matter, adding that such reports were not 
to be credited hastily, as they might have been propagated 
by the Portuguese themselves in order to induce the Hollanders 
to retire. . • 

The ship sailed on 30th April and arrived on the 3rd May, 
1606. in tlie roadstead of Pettupouli, where anchor was cast. 
The same evening, a letter was sent to the town, demanding 
permission to trade, and on the 4th an interpreter came on 
board with a note from the Governor, inviting the Dutctimen to 
land without fear, and confer with him. 

Dirck van Leeuwen and Peter Warkyn were thereupon depfuted 
to land and sec what kind of cloth the pface contained, whe- 
ther any men ought to be left there, and whether the duties to be 
paid were not excessive. The Governor and the chief merchants 
afforded them every facility on these points, and said that if 
the factor of the ship would confer with them, they would explairi 
things more fully ; meanwhile they might return on board 
with the assurance thaf only what was reasonable would 
be demanded. 

On the 6th, about 2 P. M., the factor entered the town, and was 
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receivea with much courtesy and conducted to the custom house 
He had scarcely arrived there when the Governor, accom- 
panied by the principal merchants, who were Persians, at^d fol- 
lowed by* an escort of abmt ‘200 mep under arms, made 
his appcarasicc. He told the factor that he was pleased at 
the arrival of his ship, and hoped the trade which might 
arise would prove profitable to both sides, he offering to do on 
his part all that was reasonable for that purpose. 

VVhen eycrything had been arranged, and an agreement 
come to with the factor concerning Ihe duties to be paid, the 
Governor sent for fencers, who combated according to their 
own fashion, as well as for courtesans, who performed several 
dances. After that he made the factor enter a sumptuous palan- 
keen and the others mount horses, and promenaded them 
through the town, where flowers were thrown before them. 

The factor was then taken to a house which had been 
assigned to him to live in. 

On the 7th, the factoi paid a visij. to the Governor, 
and presented him with four ells of scarlct-cloth, four ells 
of velvet, four glasses, mirrors, nutmegs, nutmeg flowers and 
cloves, which were accepted with much pleasure. On his 
asking permission to Buy a piece of ground for the erection 
of a counting-house, a commodious locality was promised him. 
On the 8th, he had an interview with the two Persians, who en- 
joyed the greatest power, and made them presents. They 
promised to summon all the workmen of the town and neigh- 
bourhood to produce samples of the various kinds of cloth 
manufactured tlierc. 

On the 9th, the goods that were to be left at Pettapouli 
were landed, and Dirck van Leeuwen was authorised to reside 
there, and take charge of them, Peter Warkyn being associated 
with him as sub-factor. On the loth, i I'th, and 12th, bargains 
were struck with the Governor and the two Persians, for 
cloths to be manufactured according to samples ; and 
they made workmen come to their houses^ w)io drew the designs 
furnished them, and ordered them to do, the work as quickly as 
possible. At the same time a plot of ground, to build upon, 
was purchased for 12 pagodas. 

After completing «'lhc necessary arrangements, and leav- 
ing the two men abovenamed at Pettapouli, the ship sailed, on 
the 14th, for Masulipatam, where it arrived on the 17th, after 
encountering a kind of hurricane blowiirg from the coast. 

On the 19th May, a sloop put off from the shore, sent by the 
Governor and by the Subandar of Masulipatam, to take the 
factor and •the master of the ship pn shore. On reaching 
the custom house, they were received with great courtsesy 
by the principal citizens of the town, who had assembled 
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there ; presents were given them, and public women were 
made to dance for their entertainment, according to the fashion 
“of the country. Noticing tliat the factor had a sore foot, the 
Governor sent for a palankeen, the me/chants mounted horses, 
and all marched in the midst of a crowd of armed men, to 
the sound of trumpets and fifes with groat pomp, preceded by 
the dancing women, through the streets of the town, till 
they reached the lodging which had been preparcd..for them. 

On the 20th, they paid a visit to the Governor, to ar- 
range about the payment of the customs dues before taking 
their goods into the town. As the dues had been agreed 
upon at Nasanpatan and Pettapouli at very reasonable rates, 
the same were proposed here also, but, as some belonged to 
the Governor, he would not consent to their being reduced, but 
insisted on charging 4 per cent, duty on entering, and 16 on 
leaving. At last he agreed to a reduction to 3 3^ in the former 
case, but would not consent to ^ny in the latter, and the 
Hollanders, being utiwilling to submit to so heavy an impost, 
determined to sec ^e king himself and make tlieir repre- 
sentation to him ; meanwhile they began conveying their 
goods into the town. * 

The reason of the very friendly relations between the Hol- 
landers and the natives at I^ettapouli and Masulipatam is not 
revealed in the woik from which I draw my information, 
but there seems to be no doubt that they must have known 
each other before, or the Hollanders would not have sent 
their own people on shore to treat with the natives, without 
receiving liostages on board, as they had done at the places 
previously mentioned. The arrangement to settle their differ- 
ence by a diicct appeal to the king also, shows that they 
entertained no ai)prcl\ension of being ill treated. ’On the 
25th May, the council of the ship actually resolved to send 
two deputies to wait upon the king at 13 isnagar, in order to 
confer with him on the subject of the dues. The first of these 
deputies was Paul van Soldt, and the second his assistaot Peter 
Willemsz, sub-factor bf the depot. On the 9th June, all the 
goods that were to be left at Masulipatain had been landed and 
Peter Isaak had given a receipt and taken charge of them. On 
the morning of the loth, the two d)eputies left in palankeens 
for Bisnagar, with forty men to wait on them^ besides bearers 
to carry the presents, t\yo interpreters, and four sailors, all of 
whom rode on oxen. 

Our narrator is altogether reticent about the journey to and re- 
ception at Bisnagar, and only states that on the 30thVvvhile they 
were there, the factor, Paul van Soldt, was informed that his 
people had met with a very disagreeable adventure at Masuli- 
patam.owing to an inundation which had befallen the town. 
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On hearing this, he decided to take leave of the chief men at 
the Court, the more so as every thing had been arranged,, 
and he was .merely waiting to get the si^^nature of the King 
to the docun^ent by which permission to 'trade and a reduction 
of duties were granted to the Hollanders. This document 
was to have been issued after a festival in the celebration of 
which the Court was just then engaged ; accordingly van Soldt 
left Peter Willemsz behind to wait for it, as it was merely 
a second Firman, they having already received the fiist 
one sealed, and the second being required merely for fonirs 
sake. 

Thus, on the morning of the ist August, 1606, van Soldt 
left Bisnagar to return to Masulipatam. On the 8th, he ar- 
rived at Condepili, to treat with the governor of the fort 
about the ransom of three Dutchmen who had deserted in 
the previous year with the intention of joining the Portuguese, 
but had been taken prisoners, by the inhabitants of Condepili. 
An agreement was made with the governor, to lend him the sum 
of 1,000 pagodas, without interest, for 'six months, to be 
repaid at the end of that time in cloth, according to the current 
price. ' 

On the loth, van Soldt reached Masulipatam, where he 
was received by the son of the Subandar and several of the 
chief inhabitants, who congratulated him on the favour shown 
him by the King. He found John Gerritsz, the master of the ship, 
who had been attacked by dysentery immediately after liis 
departure, on the point of death. Immense havoc had been 
committed among the provisions in the store-room of the ship by 
worms [ white ants ? ], and when a quarter-master desired to 
examine whether the biscuit bin had also suffered, he sank 
into it up to his waist. 

On the 15th, the master of the ship died, and was buried at 
Masulipatam, and cOn the 19th, Peter Willemsz returned 
from Bisnagar, bringing with him the Firman signed and 
sealed by the King, The privileges granted were as 
follows : — 

The import and export duties to be 4 per cent, in all the ports 
of the kingdom which the Hollanders might entei, as well as in 
those in which they were at present. Weavers, painters, smiths, 
and other artizans or tradesmen who might be woiking for the 
Hollanders, or liad received money from them for the purpose of 
doing so, could not be taken away or employed by the King, or any 
one else, until they had completed their jobs. All agents and 
brokets to be allowed to go to the house of. the Hollanders, who 
wereto 'bft allowed to employ any brokeis they liked, without 
being compelled to take those whom the Government might give 
them. The King also abolished in theii favour the right of Shappa 
DeUalla, or seal, with which cloths mere marked to pay a duty 
amounting to 12 per cent. 
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The cost of this journey, including presents, wages of 
scivants, transport, food, &c., awnounted to 3,800 livres. 

On the I St Septernber 1606, a country vessel arrived from 
Nasanpatan, from Dirck van Leeuwe®, with 22. packages of 
cloth and handkerchiefs which had been purchased by him ; 
and on the 4th Peter Isaaksz conveyed those which he 
had procured on board, and on the nth, 130 pieces more. 
On the same day the prisoners who had be^en released 
from Condepili, arrived oh board. On the morning of the 
I Sth, the Hollanders went to the custom house to take leave 
of the Governor and the Suband*ar, who were waiting for 
them, and who conducted them to the ship ; and in the after- 
noon they set sail in company with a vessel belonging to 
the Governor, loaded with rice and 2,000 pounds of steel, and 
arrived off the coast of Sumatra,* on the 2nd November, 1606. 

Tlie whole fleet, a portion of which had started from Texel on 
the 20th April 1606, had assembJed by the 3rd June, when the 
final start was made. It was composed of eight ships, vis, 
the Banday of 600 tons, commanded by the Admiral Paul van 
Caerden ; the Bantam, of 700, the Ceylon, of 340 tons, all 


ICxpedition of Paul van 
Caerden ns Admit al with a 
fleet of eijjht vessels. 


equipped at Amsterdam ; the Walcheren, 
of 700 tons, the Terveen, also of 700 
tons, Rud the Ziertcsee, of 500, all fitted 
out in Zealand ; the Chinny of 420 tons. 


the Patane, of 340 tons, the former having been equipped at 


Hoorn and the latter at Enchuisen. The crews numbered 


altogether 1,060 men ; and the cost of the outfit amounted to 
1,825,135 livres. 

On the 17th June, the fleet met a Dutch cruiser, whose crew 
stated that 28 vessels had sailed from Lisbon in search of her, 
in the direction of -the •Azores, and that of these vSssels six 
were galleons, or Spanish men-of-war. On the 1st January 
1607, the Cape of Good Hope was passed, and on the .29th 
March the Portuguese fort of Mozambique was sighted The 
fleet attacked the pjace and did some damage,, but was 
unable to capture the fort, which fired some parting shots, 
when it at last sailed away again on the i6th June, f 
On the 30th of Septembcir, the coast of India was first 
sighted, and on the 17th October anchor was dropped at the 
mouth of the Goa river. As, however, several ships of war 
were lying near the fort, the Hollanders did not venture to 
approach or make any demonstration. 

The description given of Goa and its people { corroborates 


• T. V. p. 804. 
t T. VI. p. 335. 
t T. VI. seq. 
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those of Pyrard, and Pietro della Valle, who were there some- 
what later, the three accounts agreeing in most respects, though, 
quite independent of each other, Nevertlieless, it will, pcrliaps, 
not be altogether irrelev^ant to give in this place, an abridged 
sketch of Portuguese life in Goa, as it was nearly three 
centuries ago. The "Dutch, being at enmity with the 
Portuguese, and unable to converse with them, considered them 
extremely 'haughty. They state that, from their strutting 
gait, the Portuguese might have been mistaken for piinccs, 
if it had not been known who they were ; that their over- 
bearing manners were displayed not only among the nobility, 
but also among the lower classes, so that they became in- 
supportable. This sweeping assertion is, of course, errone- 
ous, as Mandelslo, with his English companions, was most 
affably received and treated with the greatest hospitality, 
during his stay of ten days at Goa.* Our Datch nar- 
rator states that nearly 'all the Portoguese had titles. 
Some were called Fidaigos da casa del ^Rey nosso Scfihory or 
gentlemen of the King’s house ; others were AJossos Fidaigos, 
sons of gentlemen, or raised by the King to that dignity; 
others again were qualified by the title of Cavallcros Fidaigos, as 
having distinguished themselves by some exploit in war, or by 
some service to the King. Some, however, obtained the title for 
money, when they took military service, if they were natives of 
Portugal, although they might have been of low extraction. 
There were also Mossos da camara e do setvizo, gentlemen and 
servants of the chamber of the King, which title was held in the 
highest esteem, although the Esaidefos Fidaigos, or equerries of 
the King ranked with them. There being no Royal Court at 
Goa, thes^ titles smacked somewhat of the absurd. All others 
were called Homes honrados, honoured men/ except common 
soldiers, who were of the lowest class. 

The Portuguese liv€d in great style, keeping from ten to 
twenty slaves each. When they walked in the streets, a servant 
held an umbrella over their heads, while' another carried the 
cloak, and a third the sword of his master. When they went to 
church, another .servant carried a silk-cushion for them to kneel 
upon, and when gentlemen piet onfe another, they made low and 
prolonged bows, and even kissed each other’s hands. In mutual 
visits the etiquette* in the houses was still more punctilious, 
and any neglect of it was resented by the offended i)arty, even 
if it consisted in nothing more serious than offering the guest a 
lower, or worse chair, than that taken by the host. 

The merchants of Goa usually traded with Bengal, Pegu, 

* See Calcutta Review, 1882 July, No. CXLIX, Vol. LXXV, p. 67-^1^, 
Mandelslo and Thevenot, &c. 
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Malacca, China and other countries. They had a kind of 
bourse, or exchange, where goods were exposed daily for 
Sfile, as well as slaves, who •were sold like cattle. Many 
^ of the inhabitants made a point of keeping thirty or forty 
of them on hand, whom they hired outf and whosci wages con- 
stituted their income, just as was once the practice in the 
Southern States of the American Unidn, as witnessed by the 
writer at New Orleans and other places.^ 

The fleet sailed from Bardez and from Goa on* the 20th 
October, 1607, but cast anchor again the next day near the lUias 
Quemadas, or Burnt Islands. On th§ 31st, two frigates arrived 
from Goa, with an envoy, to treat about the ransom of a 
Portuguese Admiral whom the Dutch held a prisoner. As 
there was also a Dutchman captive in Goa, they demanded his 
release, but, the envoy stating that this could not be granted 
witiiout the consent of the council of Malacca, he was 
allowed to depart. The fleet sailed back to Goa, and cast 
anclior in the river,^ on the 4th ^f November ; but, finding 
that a number frigates and galleys which they desired to 
ca|)ture, liad found sTielter under the guns of the fort, they 
left again on the 5th, and cast anchor at Calicut on the 
14th. The Zamorion not being in town, but in the country, 
near Pinanni, the fleet set sail for the latter place on the 15th 
of tlic same month, and cast anchor six or seven leagues from 
Calicut. People came on board the Admirars vessel with 
the information that the Zamorin was not there, and the fleet 
consequently sailed four or five miles further to the southwards, 
wliere the army destined to operate against the Portuguese was 
encamped. On the 17th, two envoys of the Zamorin paid a 
visit to the Admiral, to whom they exhibited Letters Patent 
signed by Prince Maurice of Nassau, from which it appeared 
that some treaty had been concluded between him and the 
Zamorin. The Hollanders accordingly considered it necessary 
to remain a few days, to negotiate with this*IVince and to offer 
him presents. Being, however, in want of water, they informed 
the interpreter that they could not stay long, whereu^son he 
piomised to provide them with wliat they required. 

The fleet had been at anclior five or six days, waiting for 
rice, and the opportunity to take in wajer, when several Portu- 
guese fustas were seen passing near the vessels and approach- 
ing the coast, wliich roused a suspicion in tiie mind of the 
Admiral that thcie must be some secret con espohdence be- 
tween the Zamorin and the Portuguese. This suspicion was 
increased when the Zamorin demanded the extraditioji and deli- 
very into his hands of a Portuguese Captain and a carlt^ack which 
the Dutch had captured. The Dutch refused to comply, 
but continued to send presents, in order to avoid offence ; 
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they, however, neither obtained rice, nor were allowed 
any opportunity to take in water, and, finding that the Moors 
could not be trusted, they sel sail on the 24th, after firing* a 
parting salute. On the 8th December, tlie fleet anchored near 
Point de Ga 41 e, and on1:he 13th, it sailed for Bantam. 

In 1607, thirteen vessels were sent out by the Dutch East 
India Company. Of tfiese four large vessels and two yachts were 


equipped by the Chamber of Amsterdam, and one ship of 800 tons 
burden by the Chamber of Hporn and Enchuisen, while 
the Chamber of Delft furnished a ship 
Expedition of the Ad- of ii,ooo tons, with a yacht of 200, and 

WntnYeoT that Of Zealand a ship of 6oo tons, 

and a yacht of 200. Peter Willemsz 


Verhoeven, of Amsterdam, was appointed Admiral, and Fran- 
cis van Wittert Vice Admiral of this fleet, which sailed on the 
22nd December from Texel. 


On the 5th October 1608, it anchored near Montedelle, 
where the sloops which had “been sent to take in water, found 
the inhabitants under arms. They weut nevertheless allowed 
to draw water on payment of a small sum of money for each 
vessel, and also purchased provisions at cheap rates. The 
merchants brought opium to the Hollanders, as well as some 
wretched precious stones, such as rubies, agates and spinels, in 
return for which they wanted gold, silver, coral, and scarlet 
cloth, commodities with which the vessels were none too well 


provided. 

In the evening of the 8th of October, the fleet cast anchor 
in the roadstead of Calicut, where it found the ship Red 
Lion. On the 9th, van Driel, who had been sent to the 
Zamorin, reported that that Prince had received him very well 
and hinted that a visit from the Admiral would greatly 
please him. Meanwhile one of the Zamorin's captains and 
two Arabs waited on the Admiral. This captain was quite*" 
naked, except fur a piece of cloth wound several times 
round his waist and hanging down to his knees. His hair 
was loil'g, and knotted on the top of t^ie head ; ornaments of 
gold, pearls, and precious stones hung down to his shoulders, 
and' on his arm, above the elbow, he wore, a bracelet of gold, an 
inch thick. The captaiiij on behalf of the Zamorin, requested 
the Admiral to come on shore, with any kind of retinue he 
might deem proper, and the interpreters explained to him the 
customs of the country concerning the audience, so that he 
might meet with a good reception at the Court. 

The presents to be offered to the Zamorin consisted of a 
piece of scarlet-cloth, a few packets of small corals, half a 
dozen large mirrors, two small cast-iron cannons, taken 
from a Portuguese ship, two beautiful muskets, ac sabre 
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with a silver hilt, and 200 mats of a special manufacture. 
The captain further requested the Admiral, on embarking, to fire 
‘a salute with the whole artillery of the fleet in honour of 
the Zamorin, where©n the latter would despatch" officers to 
receive him on shore. After the departure of the captain, 
arrangements were made that the Admiral should be accom- 
panied by eight factors, 150 musketeers and 50 pikemen. 
On the nth, in the morning, some councillors of the Zamorin 
made their appearance on shore to receive the Admiral, who 
disembarked under salvoes of artillery and to the sound of 
trumpets. About 1,000 men were awaiting him under arms, 
whilst the special envoys, who were on a raised square place, 
approached him with umbrellas, and conducted him to the 
palace. 

The Hollanders found the Zamorin richly adorned with 
necklaces of fine diamonds and other precious stones. One 
of his courtiers supported his right arm, which was heavy 
with gold bracctets and precious stones ; the fingers of 
bi)th his hands bei«g loaded with costly rings, as also the 
elongated lobes of his ears. On his body he wore nothing 
but a very fine white cloth wound about it. His forehead, 
shoulders, and breast were dyed yellow ; his long hair was 
knotted on top of the head, and he was munching betel. By 
his side sat the young King, with his buckler, sword, and 
other arms in his hands, and aiound them were courtiers, 
hcjlding gilded boxes containing betel. 

The Admiral approached the Zamorin, and saluted him ac- 
cording to the Dutch fashion, anci the Zamorin received him 
courteously, presenting him his hand to kiss. When the Admiral 
had also saluted the young King and the court, the Zamorin took 
his hand, and, placing it on his own, said . — In Jthe same 
manner as our fingers are now joined, so will be the people 
of Calicut and Holland.” Then, looking^ towards the Dutch 
civilians and soldiers who were present, he continued : — “ It 
is with pleasure that I now see the Hollanders and the 
people of Calicut irtiitcd in friendship, and they •seem to 
me henceforth as one nation.” After some conversation, he 
took the Admiral to visit the palace, in the lower apart- 
ments of which a lunch of sweetmeats and fruits was served, 
the Zamorin presenting some to him with his own hands. 
Drink, too, was presented in silver bowls and cocoa-nut 
shells ; what kind, *is not mentioned. Then the presents 
which the sailors had brought, and the two pieces of cannon 
which arrived on an elephant, were made ovei; and received 
with pleasure. 

The Admiral wore a gold chain by which a medal of 
the «ame metal, bearing the head of Prince Maurice, was 
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suspended. After it had been handled and examined close- 
ly several times by the Zamofin, the Admiral presented it 
to him, and received in return a gold ring set with very 
fine diamonds. Van Dricl and Ficff, tWo of the factors who 
had accompanied the Admiral, also received each a gold 
chain with a ring attached to it ; while Obclaar and Groc- 
newegen got a ruby each, and Ilcrtsin a ring, cnciusted with 
rubies and sapphires. The Zamorin also introduced the 
Admiral to' his wife and children, ^aiid to his concubines, who 
were all adorned with bracelets, gold earrings and jewellery, and 
were guarded by eunuchs. "After that the Hollanders retired, 
and were promised an audience of the C(Uincil the next day. 

The next morning, the interpreter came on board the Ad- 
mirals ship, and suggested that presents should be sent also 
to the Empress, the young King and the other children 
of the Emperor [Zamorin]. Accordingly pieces of scarlet- 
cloth, mats, sabres, and a .small pistol weie got ready for 
the purpose and taken to the palace, on Which occasion also 
John Simunsz Hoen received a gold ring. Tlie Admiral, 
with three or four officers, was then cemducted to tlie Council 
Chamber, where they v^ound the six councillors seated in a 
circle, like so many tailors. When the Hollanders had squatted 
down in the .same fashion, the interjiictcr addressed them in a 
low voice, as if he feared to be heard. He told them that the 
King of Cochin, who had made an alliance with the Portu- 
guese, had several times solicited the Zamorin to do so likewise; 
but, as this monarch had met only with dissimulation and 
faithlessness at their h<inds, he had refused to comply, and pre- 
ferred to mak(i friends with their enemies the Hollanders, 
whose ally he had been for four ycais, as would appear from 
the treaty concluded with Admiral Vurhagen, and from two 
letters of Prince Maurice which could be produced. In si)itc, 
however, of the punniscs made to him by the Hollanders, 
they had sent him neither men nor ships to fight the Portu- 
guese, whereat he was much astonished, but he hoped tliat 
at least the fleet now present in his harbour would render him 
the service he required. He accordingly requested that two 
ships might be employed in cr,uising near Goa, two near 
Calicut, and two near Cochin, he being ready to aid them with 
as many frigates, and men as might be needed to prevent 
the Portuguejae from defying him any longer, and enable him 
in time to chase them from his coasts. 

To these proposals the Admiral replied that the States 
General, Prij^ce Maurice, and his masters, the Directors 
of the Company, had greatly recommended the interests of the 
Zamorin to him. and instructed him to aid him against the 
Portuguese as far as possible, since all Hollanders must respect 
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him for his virtues, and be grateful for the friendship he had 
shown tliem. At the same time Hie Zamorin knew in what state 
the affairs of the Moluccas were, and that tlic most pressing 
necessity was to provide for them. If^thc)' were .not put in 
carder, all that could be done for the Zamorin would be useless, 
since, as long as the Poituguese remaTncd masters of the 
South, no hope could be entertained of reducing their power. 
I'he Admiral therefore begged the Zamorin to accept his 
excuses once more, and allow him to sail with his fleet to 
the Moluccas, with the promise tliat, if aflairs there should 
be placed on a good footing, he would not fail, on his 
return, to do everything he could for his service. Jf, how- 
ever, the Zamorin liked, matters could be so arranged as 
to send two vessels from Bantam to Calicut, to complete 
their cargo of pepper and indigo, and, while this was being 
collected, they might render any services demanded from 
them, lie also requested permission to send one or more 
factors with money to make purchases of goods in various 
localities, and the grant of a lodging where they might be 
safely stored. 

It was admitted, at the same time, thal: the complaint of the 
Zamorin was not without foundation, as he had a treaty 
by wliich the Hollanders were bound to aid him. 

The council of the Zamorin replied, that the Hollanders 
cou'd not make much profit in the kingdom of Calicut till 
they had lent their aid to free the coast from Portuguese 
vessels, inasmuch as the Moors who came from the Red 
Sea, from Peisia and from Cambay, were not allowed to 
sail to Calicut, but compelled to sell their goods at Goa and 
at Cochin ; so that, in order to revive the trade of Calicut, 
it would be neccssar;^ to dose at least the port of Cochin.* They 
concluded by pjding that they would make their report to 
the Zamorin and communicate his reply. • 

Mcan'»^iiGj however, they demanded the ratification of the 
trcat>' made with Admiral van der Hagen, and the drawing 
up of a new document of alliance, declaring the Portuguese 
and the King of Cochin to be the common enemies of the two 
nations, and promising the . Zamorin Ihc aid of the 
Hollanders. The Admiral having consented to this, the 
President of the council stretched out his hand, desiring him 
to place his own upon it, '^ereon another councillor did the 
same thing, and another iVUa^dcr reciprocated, and the cere- 
mony was repeated with twd other councillors and as many 
Hollanders ; this being their form of solemn oath, ffhe coun- 
cillors then demanded that ’the agreement should be written 
down in Flemish and in their own language, after which they 
departed to make their report to the Zamorin. 

VOL. xCIl.] 
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On their return, the councillors said that, on their making their 
report to the Zamorin, he had* resolved to assemble his general 
council the next day in order to take its advice. The Hollanders 
were told that they might return on board, but were requested to 
present themselves at the court the next morning to take leave. 
On the 14th of October the Hollanders learnt that Martin van 
Domburch was cruelly detained in prison at Cochin, and they 
sent to the Zamorin the Portuguese prisoners captured from 
the ship Bo 7 h Jesus, which they had taken before their arrival, 
and requested him to exchange them for Domburch, which 
he promised to do. 

When the Admiral returned to the court on the iSth, and 
was introduced, with the same factors, to the Privy Council, 
he was informed that the Zamorin understood very well the 
importance of the affairs of the Moluccas, and, having no 
objection to their arragement, which he hoped would turn out 
successful, would be satisfitbd for the present with the vessels 
and factors who might be sent to him from Bantam. 

When taking leave, the Zamorin took the Admiral aside, 
and told him how to behave in the East Indies, anti 
** above all to be on his guard against all frauds, to venture but 
seldom on shore, and by no means to tnist those who made fine 
speechesr On tlie i6th a factor delivered the treaty, signed 
and scaled, with some more presents to the Zamorin, who, in 
his turn, sent the duplicate treaty, written by him on a palm-leaf. 

The goods which the Hollanders brought from their country 
in those times for sale at Calicut and along the whole 
coast of Malabar, consisted of tin and silver-work, round and 
branched coral, ivory pencils, scarlet cloth, fine crimson 
and also coarse broadcloth, mats and saffron, in exchange 
for which they obtained pepper, indigo, very fine cotton-cloth, 
which was rather cheap there, rubies, sapphires, =uinels, garnett^, 
topazes, cats' eyestand rock-crystal. 

On the i6th of October, the Admiral set sail, and on the 
5th N/pvember he sighted the coast of Sumatra. 

The ship Nassau was one of the fleet commaiAded by 
General Reynst, with whom Peter Van den Broeck em- 
barked, as first factor, with, a voice in the ship's council. 
The ship sailed from Texel on the 2nd June 1613;* and on 
the 26th August 1614, cast anchor 

Voyages of Peter van half a league^ from Aden. The sub- 
the ship factor, who was sent on shore in a 

boat with a white flag, to inform the 
Governor, of the arrival of the Hollanders, was very kindly 
received by the Turks, who promptly sent him back with 


* T. VII, p. 463 sef. 
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some fish and fat sheep, as a token of welcome. The next day 
the ship anchored under the fort in seven fathoms of water. 

The Captain who was sent by the Governor to inspect the 
ship, brought from him an invitation to Van dea Broeck to 
dinner, which he accepted, as he wished to obtain permis- 
sion to trade. After the Governor, who^e name was Hassan 
Aga, had received the presents intended for him, he asked 
to what nation the stranjgers belonged, and, on.- being told 
that they were Hollanders, subjects of the States General and 
of the Prince of Orange, arid ^ had come to traffic as 
friends, as their countrymen did in all the possessions of the 
Sublime Porte, he replied that full liberty to trade would 
be granted them, but that it would first be necessar}^ to 
inform the Viceroy of Yemen. Meanwhile he assigned a 
commodious house to the Hollanders. After dinner, Van 
den Broeck returned on board to unload cloth and merceries 
of Nuremberg, which he sent oi> shoie in charge of a sub- 
factor. The next and last port (worth noticing in this place) 
of Southern Arabia, ^Ihat was visited, was Shihr. There Van 
den Broeck was conducted by a number of soldiers and Arab 
merchants, to the King’s house, where a g^nnd repast was served, 
and he asked for pei mission to trade, which being granted, he 
left two men to study the language of the country till his return 
from Bantam. A good house was obtained, in which an as- 
sistant was left, with two men, provided with money and a 
small quantity of Nuremberg merceries. 

After leaving the coast of Southern Arabia, the Nassau 
sailed to Java, where Van den Broeck received orders to 
embark on the Old Zealand and sail to. the Moluccas 
with Admiral Verhagen. On the ist June 1615, he arrived 
in the island of Ternate, whence he sailed to Bantam.* There 
the President, Coen, by order of General Keynst, caused 
Van den Broeck to embark again in the ship Nassau and pro- 
ceed as President to the coasts of the Red Sea. 

Shihr was again reached on the nth January 161(5, when 
the two Plollanders, left there on the former occasion, came to 
meet them. One of them having been relieved by a substitute, 
the ship sailed for Mokha, where it cast anchor on the 5th of the 
same month, to the great amazement of^he inhabitants, who had 
never seen a European vessel, though thirty others, small and 
large, belonging to Indians, Persians and Arabs, were in the 
port. The Governor sent some Turks on board to make en- 
quiries, and on the 27th, Van den Broeck went on shore and 
was conducted to the Governor’s palace to the sound of flutes and 
drums. After the customary questions, the Governor presented 
Van den Broeck with a jacket of gold brocade. Having 
had several interviews with the Hollanders, and feasted 
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them well, he assigned them a commodious hou'^c, 
prepared specially for them, feft which they were lo pay a 
rent of 140 Spanish dollars for the season of six incmths. 
Van den Brocck then made arrangements for the payment of 
the duties levied by the Government of the Viceroy of Yemen, 
and agreed to paj' per cent, export and import duly 
for goods. Accordingl)^ goods were landed the next day, 
and sold extremely well, being pa-J for in Spanish dollais and 
gold ducats. 

On the 6th March 1616, a caravan of about i.ooo camels 
from Aleppo and Suez, arrived at Mokka, biinging about 
200000 Spanish dollars, with 100,000 ducats, partly Hun- 
garian and partly Vcneti<in, besides other money not declared at 
the custom-house. It brought a’ o velvet, satin, d.imask, 
armoisin, Turkish stuffs, camlets, cloth, saffron, quicksilver, vcm- 
million and Nurembcig merceries. These caravans usually 
made the journey in two montlis, their^ goods being Arab, 
Indian, and Persian manufactures, which were baitered 
for coarse and fine cotton-cloth, indigo, pepper, cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, and China goods. On the same day Van 
den Procck also obtained pcimissitui from the Govcriuu' 
to hoist the flag of the Ihince of Orange on his lu/use in tlic 
tow'ii of INIokha, whereat the foicign mcrcliaiUs guunbled 
considerably. The heat ums so great lliat it C(nild only be sup- 
ported by frequently sprinkling the body willi water. 

As Van den Ihoeck wished to visit the inleiior as far as 
Sanaa, the capital, the Pasha of Yenum, (ui the 21st of 
April, provided him wdth a passport to all the (jfficials under 
his jurisdiction, with ordcis to treat him rcsjieclfully. Acc(u\l- 
ingly he started on horseback w-ilh the sub-factor, John 
Arentz, and a trumpeter. The ilistancc-from Mokha to Sanaa, 
55 leagues, was traversed in eight days ; and, on theii nearing 
the town, the Pashn liimsclf, acc(iinpanicd by more than 200 
horsemen, was seen aiiproachmg. No interview, however, locdc 
place ; the Pasha contenting him.sclf with sending two good look- 
ing boys dressed like women, to tell the IlolJauders to follow 
him quietly to his palace,, wdierc he would w’ait for them. On 
their arriving in the Aown, the multitude of j^coplc was so great, 
that it would have beert impossible to pass, had not the 
Secretary and the two abovementioned pages on horseback 
gone in froat of the foreigners to keep off the crowd. 

When Van den Proeck reached the palace, two grooms 
took hold of the bridle of his horse and led it to a hall, with 
carpets spread, upon which he alighted, and walked towards 
tiie Pasha, between two lines of soldiers. Wlien Van den 
Proeck had made his salutation, the Pasha made him 
sit dowui, whereon the interpreter said : — “ May it •please 
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your lordship, the captain must not sit in this 
manner,** and he had a handsome chair brought for him. 
Then the Paslia asked Jiim,* with an air of severity, for 
what purj)osc he had come, and, being answered* placed his 
hand on Van den Ih'oeck’s head, sAying : — “13c welcome.** 
Then he told Van den Brocck to go and rest himself ; but, 
to mark his satisfaction with the visit, he caused his Secre- 
tary to give him a coat of gold-brocade. Van den, Brocck 
thereupon mounted his horsp and was taken to the house of the 
majordomo, where a tliniici was given him, and afterwards to 
the lotlging prepared for him, where he found a goodly store 
of provisions, such as sheep, chickens, wine and everything 
ncccssaiy. 

After making presents to the Pasha, and to others to whom 
it was necessary to give them, Van den Pioeck was invited to 
a banquet in the garden of the Secretary, where lie found 
a huge company and a grand repast. In the garden 
were various fiiiit tj'ccs, includii\5 almond, peach, orange and 
lemon trees, as as vines, all in flourishing condi- 

tion. There were al.so rosc-Ini.shes of various kinds, ele- 
gant alcoves, and fountains, and the building was very 
pleasant. Wliilst the guests wcie at table, a leopard of 
(‘iionnous size m<ide its appearance, as tame as a clog, and 
j)ii’ked up vhat fell under the table, without haiming any 
one. 

The Pasha lived in a cattle, where he detained more than a 
1,000 pcivons, men, women, and childicn, as hostages, all of 
tliem being ihc brothers, sifters, oi childnn of notables in certain 
l)iovinces, winch he kci>t in subjection by this means. The 
l)lace also contained various anti(|uities, and among them a 
large edifice, .said to ha\e been built by Noah, in \vhich the 
'Vives (jf llic i\i^h.i Were guarded by cnnuchs, besidegs several 
IjcMuliful nios(jiic.s, in one of which were more than a hundred 
coliiinus, each a monolitli. • 

When Van dcii Brocck w'as preparing to depart, he 
requested pei mission to leave a factor at ^lokha, v^^hich the 
Pasha refused, alleging that it could not be given with- 
out the order of the SulUin of Constantinople, the more so as the 
Miiliainmcdan doc tors api)rchcnded tjiat the Ilollandcrs wished 
to extend their trade a.s far as the* Sanctuary of Mekha, re- 
l>rcscnting that they had first gone to Shilir, then to Aden, 
Mokha, and even llodtidah, whence their yacht was preparing 
to advance fuitliei into the Red Sea, although no Christians 
wore allow^cd to go thcic. Thus Van den Brocck, owing to 
the action of the people; of the yacht, who had acted without 
his oidcrs, could obtain nothing more than a confirmation of the 
Ireat}^ by wliich the llollandeis were to [jay only per cent. 
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export and import duties, whereas merchants from India and 
Persia paid 15 and 16 per cent. 

Van den Broeck departed from Sanaa on the i6th May 1616, 
and reachT^d Mokha again on the 24tli* There he found the 
native and •foreign merchants equally jealous of the agree- 
ment which he had^madc concerning the duties, and they 
presented a request on the subject, being indignant that infidels 
should enjoy immunities which they themselves were denied ; 
but it was Vejected, the Pasha telling them plainly that such 
was his pleasure. 

When Van den Broeck was at Mokha, the Turkish garrison 
consisted of not more than 300 men, and the bulk of the 
population were Arabs. Theie were, however, also many very 
cunning Jews, Indians, Persians and Armenians, and the num- 
ber of Banians amounted to 3,000, who were merchants, gold- 
smiths, bankers, and artizans. The vessels in the haibuur 
were one from Surat ; one from Gogo ; five from Diu ; two from 
Touweh ; two from Dabul ; fine from Goa.; two from Calicut ; 
three from Cananore ; one from Acheen ; ojjc from Masulipatam ; 
16 from Negena, Promiens and Cadts ; one from Mozaftibique ; 
two from Melindc ; tlqec or four from Ethiopia, all laden with 
goods, which were afterwards carried away by caravans, or 
by the great ship of the Turkish Government which came annual- 
ly from Suez, cither to that town, or to Jeddah, Mokha and Cairo. 
These same vessels also brought multitudes of pilgrims who 
were bound for Mekka. They usually arrived at Mokha in the 
middle of March or the end of April, and departed at the time 
of the monsotm which begins in August, with good cargoes of 
European wares, and mucli ready money. The Turkish Govern- 
ment vessel, mentioned above, brought more than 350,000 Spanish 
dollais a^nd 50,000 Venetian or Moorish ducats, a quantity of 
broadcloth, and other stuffs, of wool and silk, tin, quicksilver, ver- 
million, saffron, Nuicmbcrg merceries, Russian leather, Fuuwa for 
dyiiig scarlet, and co'rfce, which at that time had not yet received 
a European name, and had been seen for the first time by the 
Hollandf.^rs at Mokha, and which Van den Broeck accordingly 
calls ‘‘ Kahatnva, a kind of black berry which they put in boilhig 
water, so that it also becomes black, whereon they drink it.” 

When Van den Broeck; returned from Mokha to Shihr on 
the T6th July 1616, he closed the counting-house which he had 
established there, and withdrew his men, with the goods, 
whereat the King was much displeased, as well as many of 
his subjects. Ihis prince offered Van den Broeck various 
advantageous conditions to induce him to leave some of 
his people there, but, having neither instructions from his siipe- 
liors to that effect, nor sufficient funds, he excused himself 
and continued his voyage to India. 
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On the 2nd August i6i6, the ship anchored in the river of 
Surat, and Van den Broeck went at once to the Governor, who 
received him well, and granted him liberty to trade. There- 
on he asked for a house, in order to establish a factory 
as the English had * done. This, h<»wcver, th^ Governor 
could not venture to permit without the sanction of the Grand 
Moghul, his master. The journey to AgrU, where this monarch 
held his court, occupying two months, and the season for it being 
nearly over. Van den Broeck was unwilling to undertake it ; 
hut ‘‘meanwhile,** he says, the English made every effort, 
sparing neither presents nor promises, to get us sent away, ** 
and continues : — “ I had detected *tliis intrigue, and, being 
with the Governor, who had sent for us, told him that I 
was prepared to retire, and to return on board immediately, 
whereat the merchants were a little astonished, and. fearing 
that I might attack the ship which I had seen at Mokha, and 
the arrival of which they were daily expecting, tlicy went to the 
Governor, and reques^ted him to caJl me back, and to grant 
me, this once, the same favour which he had granted to the 
English. I returneef to the shore, and he allowed me to rent a 
house till the time of my return, for which he would endeavour 
to obtain the consent of the Emperor. '* • 

He accordingly rented a house, and left in it a factor with 
three other men and goods. The Governor shook hands with 
him, assuring him that he would guard these men as the 
apple of his eye. He also made Van den Broeck a present 
of nine small pieces of cloth, a change of behaviour which sur- 
prised the English and the natives equally. 

Soon alter the Hollanders had sailed fiom Surat, and 
arrived opposite to Bassein, which was in the possession of the 
Tortugucse, they sighted an entirely new frigate, which 
they captured and took- to Bantam for the service of the Com- 
pany. On the loth of October j6i6, they cast anchor in the 
roadstead of Calicut, where two Englishmen came on 
board, who had been left there by tlicir countrymen to trade in 
the guise of Hollanders^ The next day, Van den Broeck landed, 
with the view of speaking to the Zamorin. He happened, 
however, to be absent from town, and Van den Broeck accordingly 
explained the object of his visit to the Pripce, his son, who told 
him that they had been deceived by the English, who had 
come there as Hollanders, and that nothing could be done 
without the Secretary, ho was with the Zamorin. \le requested 
Van den Broeck to weigh anchor and seek his father on the 
coast, for which purpose three or four gentlemen would accom- 
pany him ; but, the weather being too rough, this could not be 
done. 

The next day, the Prince feasted the Hollanders and 
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accompanied them back to the shore with his escort There a 
message ai rived •from the Empress [the wife of the Zamorin], 
requesting Van den Broeck to •pay her a visit. After rcceivi-ng 
him in a^^ratifying manner, she requested that arrangements 
might be naadc to cariy out the treaty concluded with Admiral 
P, Willcmsz, She also presented Van den Krocck with a 
ring set with two fin& rubies, and stipulated that the Hollanders 
should return the next year. When Van den Broeck embarked, 
the prince fired a salute of seven guns, and sent him three 
pirogues full of provisions. 

On the iSth November ,i6iG, the ship ca.st anchor at Bantam, 
where the president informed Van den Broeck of the 
death of General Reinst. On the 7th January 1617, the Presi- 
dent ordered him to take command of the ship Middclbiirg and 
the yacht Pigeon, and sail to the islands of am ice and 
Madagascar, to the Coasts of the Red Sea, and as far as Surat, 
and annoy the Portuguese wherever he could. 

On the 8th, Van den Broeck sailed with the two vessels, and 
on the 9th April 1617, cast anchor in^thc roadstead of the 
island of Maurice On the 123rd May, he left again for Madagas- 
car to purchase rice and slaves. Reaching the coast on the 4th 
of July, he sailed along it till he discovered a beautiful bay ; but, 
the wind being strong, the pilots did not venture to enter it. 
The gale increasing, and the cm rents becoming so strong 
that it was impossible to approach Madagascar, he resolved 
to make foi the island of Pemba, ncai Zanzibar, which he sighted, 
but could not approach. Here the Hollanders lost the big 
sloop which the shij) had been towing, and the ship got 
S(!paratcd from the yacht. The rudder, moreovei, broke, and the 
.ship made so much water, tliat they had to keep the pumps con- 
stantly going. At length they reached the loadstcad of Monte 
Felix, in the Red oca, .short of provisions and in a dismantled 
state. Here things were put in order, as far as possible, and Van 
lien Jh'occk went on shore in scaich of pKwi.'^icms lor his sailors, 
most of whom were ill and exhaU'.Led with the labour of 
pumpiiig. He failed, however, to obtain provisioni^, and it 
was resolved to steer for Socotra ; but eventually they made for 
Surat. The same gale continued and, on casting the 
lead, on the i6th (jf, September,- bottom was found at a depth 
of 50 fathoms. Sea siiakcs were also observed, which tlie 
l)ilots took to be, a guod sign. On the i8th, anchor was cast off 
Daman, a town belonging to the Portuguese. The next morn- 
ing, at low tide, the water was found not to be deeper than 
four and a half fathoms ; the rudder again broke, and after the 
mainmast had been cut, the sliip drifted till .slic ran ashore, and 
two sailors were despatched across the breakers, which were 
terrible, to ascertain wdiat locality they were in. 
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Gradually the tide receded so much that, at dusk, Van den 
llrocck walked on foot to tlic shore to superintend the erec- 
tion of a barricade, as both the town of Daman and the 
frontiers of the Grand Moghul were near. The nt^xt day the 
Hollanders learned that their yacht, the? Pigeon^ froin which they 
had been separated, had likewise stranded, a day before 
them, at a distance of one league fiom the ship. Both the 
crews now joined in entrenching themselves with large barrels 
of cloves and other si)ices, so as to protect their Other goods, 
which were to be traiispoitcd to their depot at Surat. As soon 
as the barricade was finished, thay burnt the ship, in order 
to collect its iron, and marched to Gandevee, where 
their own people lodged them in a good house. Van den 
Brocck, however, hastened alone to Surat, to inform 
the factor, I'ctrc Jelisz, of the shipwreck, and arrange for 
the safety of the goods that had been left in the barricade. 
On tlie 30th September 1617, seven English vessels cast 
anchor at Surat, and Van den Bfoeck rcquestcil them either 
to take his people tq Bantam, in Java, or to sell him a Portu- 
guese vessel which they had captured. They, however, refused 
with gicat hai.shncss, as he says, bi]t probably because he 
would nut agree to their terms ; to avoid which, he resolved 
to march with his people by land to Masulip.itam. 

After leaving tlic nect'ssaiy orders at the depot at Surat, the 
travellers, who consisted of 103 Hollanders and 29 natives, 
started on their j(;nrney, the details 
,oMrS of "Mol' it to follow. 

owing to the mangled state of the 
orthography of the localities through wliich they }'>asscd. 
Being well-armed and partly mounted, the Hollanders de- 
fended themselves when occasion rc(]uircd, and generally 
came off victorious ; But when they encountered bodies of 
Muhammadan trooj^s, Van den Brocck usually produced the 
passjxnt from the (jovernor of Surat, *and made presents 
of swords or other articles to the oflicer in command. In this 
way the Hollanders ti'averscd a ynut of Khandcsh#and the 
Nizam’s dominions, and reached D.iulatabad, easily recognized 
in Doltabat, which is spoken of as the capital of%thc kingdom of 
the Dekkan. This being a fort, the Hollanders were not allowed 
to enter it, but they Sriw three guns of extraordinary size 
near the rampaits of the town, which was wallcci. Van den 
Brocck paid a visit ^to the General, whom he • calls Melic 
Ambaar, a Hablisi [Abyssinian], fiom the country of Prete-Jan 
[Prester John]. He is described as black, tall, of severe aspect, 
but beloved and revered. He offered a scat to Van den Broeck, 
who presented him with a Japanese sword and poniard, and 
obtained, in return, a coat of gold-brocade, as well as a passport 
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for some of the Hollanders who had fallen ill, and who were 
to follow the company later on. During the same visit, this 
General invited Van den Broeck^to enter his service on a salary 
of 100 pagodas per month and the revenues of a village. 

The Hollanders did •not enter Aurangabad, but passed on 
to the Godavery, whicii^ is not named by our traveller, but merely 
called a branch of the Ganges, and which was so shallow that 
it was crossed on horseback. At Gandaar, spelt in our maps 
Kundahar,*Some distance from the i;iver, they found the frontier 
of the kingdom of Golconda guarded by Manssor Gaan [Mangur 
Khdn], a renegade Portugese, with 6,000 horse. Eventually 
tlie Hollanders reached tlie fort of Golconda, which they were 
not allowed to enter. On approaching the city of Haidrabad, 
they pitched their camp at a distance of half a koss from it. 
Here Van den Broeck first sent the sub-factor to the Governor of 
Masulipatam, who happened to be at the Court of Haidrabad, to 
inform him of the arrival of the Hollanders, and next day 
he himself paid the Govcilior a visit, aud they parted very 
good friends. Van den Bioeck was consequently not a little 
astonished when the Hollanders were suddenly stopped on the 
march. Ultimately IVe^was informed that so many people could 
not be allowed to go to Masulipatam, but they must take the 
route to Pettepoli and thence to Pulicat ; and, considering what 
country the Hollanders were in, they offered no objections, but 
obeyed, or rather pretended to do so. 

After a march of five days, they arrived at a village situated on 
a river which it was necessary to cross to go to Pettepoli, and 
a letter from Haas van Haas arrived, inviting them to come 
to that place. They, nevertheless, resolved to proceed to Masuli- 
patain, which Van den Broeck was the first to reach. There he 
was joined by his troop, on the 24th December, after a march 
of seven weeks and three days froin'Surat, The next day 
news arrived that the sick men who had been left behind, had 
been arrested at a village called Normot. Accordingly Van den 
Broeck started at once for the place, where he found his men 
in armstand fighting with the inhabitants. Seeing that they 
were likely to get the worst of it, anu fearing to injure the trade 
of the Company by brawls with these people, he requested 
them to allow the llolla/iders to continue their march, but 
in vain. Mr. Van Haas, who enjoyed the rank of Gover- 
nor on behalf of the Company, also made his appearance on 
the spot ; but they refused to listen ^ven to him, so that 
they were obliged to retrace their steps to Badora and thence 
to go to Pettepoli. Van den Broeck, nevertheless, succeeded 
in sending six sick men with the .baggage to Masulipatam. 
During their retreat, nobody would sell any victuals to the 
Hollanders, and Van den Broeck rode all night to see whether 
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any aid could be looked for from the depgt at Pettepoli, to 
which place a Persian merchant, Mirkamal-ud-din by name, 
was kind enough to accompany him. They were unable, 
however, to enter it and returned to Montepoli, not without 
mucli danger, which would have beeif still greater had not 
the inerchaift already named stood security for the Hollanders, 
who, not being able to procure shelter there either, and not 
finding the yacht promised by Van Haas, were obliged to 
si)end the night in the opqn. The next morning,* the yacht 
arrived, but without a boat, and, the natives refusing to let the 
Hollanders hire one, they had to s.wim to the yacht through 
the breakers, with their arms on their shoulders. As soon 
as they were on board, they weighed anchor and sailed for 
to Pulicat, whence Van den Broeck marched witli 63 men to 
the fort of Gueldres. 

On the 28th January 1618, Van Maas sent the ship Der 
Goes, with tliree frigates and one sangueselle, to cruise against 
tlie Portuguese along the coast, ahd Van den Broeck embark- 
ed with him on board jhe first-named ship, to go as far as Tirpo- 
pclliar, where tlic Company had a depot. Having arrived 
off St. Thomas, the frigates approache^d* the town as near as 
possible and anchored, but retired beyond range after two shots 
had been fired at them. During the night Van Haas called 
the oflicers of the frigates on board, and Van den Broeck 
landed with him at Tirpopclliar the next morning, at day- 
break, to visit the depot. VVhilst there, they made an excursion 
to Polosera and to the fort of Bardanwa, where they were 
well received. In the latter place they saw a very pretty Hindu 
woman, of about 20 years of age, who was preparing to burn 
herself tlic next day with the body of her deceased husband, 
and manifested the greatest firmness in her resolution.. When 
the Hollanders endeavoured to dissuade her, she mocked them, 
telling them that she must follow her husband to the next world, 
or be exposed in this to the scorn of her felatives and of all 
men, not one of whom would marry her. She requested them, 
however, to intercede, after her death, with the Naik#for the 
support of her children. They offered, if she changed 
her resolution, to take her to another country, *where nobody 
would know what iiad happened ; buj she 'refused steadfastly. 
When she was about to be burnt, she put on her best clothes 
and jewels, moistened her eyes with lemon*juice, and leapt 
into the fire, uttering oflly the words, '^Ram Ram!* •The priests 
around her then made such a noise with drums that it 
would have been impossible to hear anything. The pile was 
composed of wood, with several basins of oil, and in the 
centre there was a hollow into which she leapt. The people 
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around heaped fire brands on the pile, and howled and beat 
drums.* 

After cruising a long time without taking any Portuguese 
vessels, the two Hollanders returned .to Pulical, where they 
witnessed the arrived •c^f a factor, named Gysbertvan Suylen, 
who was ill, and had come from Ceylon in a catamaran — 
a wretched little vessel consisting of two logs of wood tied 
together. He complained bitterly of the King of Candy, 
who would not observe the clau^ics of the treaty. Van den 
Ikoeck now embarked on board the^ Golden Lion for Mas- 
iilipatam, leaving Adolphe Thomasz, as first factor in the fort 
of Gueldres, which was garrisoned by 130 Hollandish snidiers 
and mounted with 30 guns, V’an den Broeck arrived at 
the end of March 1618 at Masulipatam, where the Governor 
received him courteously, presented Jn'ni with a jacket of good 
brocadej^and luid him conducted with a procession of public 
dancing women to tlie lodging of the Hollanders. The gc>ods 
they had brought were 5oid for ready cash, which some 
Iversons even paid before the goods collide be deliveied, for fear 
of not obtaining tl»cm. 

Thence Van den Broeck sailed with Samuel Kint, who had 
been Sub-Governor of Pulicat on the Coromandel Coast, to 


Bantam They, however, first spent some time at Achcen, 
where the popper trade was considerable ; and, after having 
completed their transactions, continued their journey through 


Voy.'ij^e to Biistain, return to 
India, and conclusion. 


the Sliaits of Malacca to Jaccatra, 
where they landed on the 7th Nov- 
ember 1618, and learnt, to their 


j.p'cat surpiise, that General Coen was at war with the king of 
Banl.im, who had made great preparations. On tlie litli 
December 1618, Van den Iho^ck cmb.ii ked on l)oai'd Ihc An<^€l 
to return to Surat, but learnt near Cap^‘ Pontam, in Java, which 
was held by a Hollander, that llie English had taken pos.sc-^sion 
of one c»f their shri)s, called the lylack Lion, on its way from 
Patan. He accordingly returned with this piece of news 
to Jaccjatra, and put tiie dcj^ot there in a state of defence. 

On the 4th Januaiy 1620, Van den Broeck had renewed his 
engagement in the .service of the Company for thice years, 
and, a fleet havilig tjeen despatched to the Straits of 
Simda to intercept three English ship.s which were expected 
from Europe, he was on the point of joining it, in order to 
obtain a •shave in the booty. Birt, seeing the English 
ship Bn/I at the entrance of the Straits, he immediately 


♦ Van den lUoerlc had often been invited by the natives lo witness 
bfjccl'iclcs of this kind, two more of which" he dcsciibea, but he was so 
horrified lluii he wibiied lo see no moic. 
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npproachccl it with the Old Suit, in wliich he sailed, and 
witli a galliot, and demanded its surrender. The English, 
liowevcr, replied that peace had been concluded between them 
and the Uutcli Company, and, producing* letters to that effect, 
stating that a yacht of tlic Company was also bringing the same 
news. Accordingly these vessels sailed together to Batavia, 
where they arrived, to the great surprise of General Coen, and 
anchored on the 20th March 1620. 

On the 13th April, tlie General sent the English ship Btdl 
and the Hollandish yacht Chefio cai;)ry the news of the peace 
to the fleet, ordering Van den Broeck to accompany thcjn as 
f.ir as the Straits of Suiula, and not to allow any English vessel 
to come to Bantam, unless accompanied by some Hollander. 
The vessels sailed on the 15th, and about midnight they met 
the English fleet, consisting of eleven vessels ; but it was not 
considered expedient to a])pn)ach them in the night, as 
they had not yet, heard of the peace. In the morn- 
ing, tlicy wcic joined l^y the Bull and the Dutch yacht ; 
l)ut, as the fleet did net hoist the white flag. Van den Broeck 
took his course towards Bantam to apprise the General of their 
airival. Seeing that lie was retiring, tlie English made all 
sail after him, but were oIi! iged to cast anchor at Piilo Banian 
before they could ovet take him. lie tlicreiijion fired five guns 
and the Admiial rciiiic d with nine, on which he sent his first 
factf)!' on board to inform the Admiral of the treaty. 

The next day Geneial Coen arrived witli 13 vessels, so that 
the fleet now amonntCil to 17 vessels, besides the ships which 
liad been left at Batavia, and that of the Englisli to J2. The 
tvvo fleets cxrliangcd salutes and anchored together in the 
roadstead of Bantam, after the English had sent three factors 
on board the Dutch Generar.s vessel to congratula!c him. 
l^coplc were sent on shore two or three times to speak to the 
J^angoram, but he wcnild grant them no audience. Thcrcuj^ion 
their General resolved to retire to Batavia and to take with Jiim 
the greater portion of tljc fleet. ^ 

The treaty of peace between the English and the Dutch 
Company having been published on the 9th June 1620, rejoicings 
took place on that day in the few t and in the vessels. A few 
days afterwards. Van den Broeck r(?ccivcd his “ commission,” 
as Cliicf and Director of the factories of, Arabia, Persia 
and India, as well as .commander of the ship The Anns of 
Zealand, to the Red Sea, and, sailing on the 26th June, arrived 
at Aden on the 22nd August. The men sent on shore with 
the interpreter having been very well received by the Aga, 
Van den Broeck himsclf'also paid him a visit, and was at 
once promised a house. Then he assembled his council, and 
explained to them that the monsoon for going to Surat was 
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about to terminate, and that, according to all appearances, the 
time consumed in sailing to* Mokha would cut short the 
opportunity of going to Surat. Accordingly, it was resolved to 
send the faotor, Herman van Gil, on shore, with some goods, 
that he might embark them in Arab vessels on the first oppor- 
tunity and take them to Mokha, and that Van den Broeck 
should at once sail to Surat to take up his appointment of 
Director. ‘Thereon van Gil, a sub- factor, two assistants and two 
sailors, were left on shore with the necessary funds, after liaving 
been duly recommended to^ the Governor, and the ship sailed 
again on the 20th August 1620. 

Van den Broeck touched at the island of Socotra, where 
the best aloes in the world were to be had, and where the sub- 
factor, John van den Dussen had been very well received on a 
former occasion, because he had brought with him the ship- 
wrecked crew of a vessel which had belonged to the King. 
Provisions and a quantity* of aloes an^l other goods were 
procured by barter ; but the people would not allow any 
Hollanders to enter the town ; and, the weather being very 
stormy, the ship continued its voyage to Surat, and cast anchor 
at the mouth of the river on the ist October 1620. A pilot 
was sent for to take the vessel up the river, and on the 4th 
Van den Broeck went on shore, where he was well received 
by the Governor and the inhabitants. After taking up his 
appointment, he went to Broach, Cambay and Ahmedabad, 
inspecting the depots previously established there, and meeting 
everywhere with the greatest kindness at the hands of the gentry 
of those places, who took him on hunting expeditions for ante- 
lopes and hares, the former being chased by means of tame leo- 
pards and the latter by dogs. On the 20th November 1620, 
he sent*’ back the ship The Arms of Zealand to Batavia ; 
then he appointed the factor Woutcr Heute to be chief of 
commerce at the Court of the Moghul at Agra, where he sent 
him to reside. On the yth February 1621, a frigate just 
built at^ Gandevee, and named the Qood Luck, cast anchor 
in the roadstead of Surat, and, after exciting the jealousy of the 
English and of the Moslems to a considerable degree, was, 
on tlie yth April, despatched with a small cargo to Batavia. 

On the 1st of Oefober, six ships from England cast 
anchor at Surat ; and on the 20th they were followed 
by the Dutch vessel Samson, from Mokha, where it had left 
the yacht Weesp. Considering that the Hollanders pretended 
to be only peaceable traders, enjoying the protection of the 
Moghul Government, it is astonishing how many acts 
of piracy they committed on the high seas. As the 
Samson particularly distinguished itself by making prizes of 
vessels of Indian nationalities with whom the Hollanders 
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were on the friendliest footing on shore, it may^^e worth 
while to give some account of its piratical exploits. 
The first vessel taken, robbed, and sunk,, in spite 
of a Dutch passport, belonged to Cadts [Cuehl, a place 
under the Moghul Government. Two more vessels from 
Calicut, in the possessions of the Zambrin, were taken, with 
2,oco ducats and several women ; and a fourth, which was 
coming from Helick on the coast of Ethiopia, ' was like- 
wise sunk, after being plundered of its cargo, consisting 
pf gold bars and ivory, with other goods of less conse- 
quence. Lastly, two richly laden ships from Dabul were taken, 
after they had landed a portion of their crews — probably 
pilgrims — on the coast of Arabia. 

These hostilities naturally exasperated the Moghul Govern- 
ment, and exposed the capital of the Hollanders, amount- 
ing to more than six tons of gold in their Indian depots, 
to the greatest d#inger. Van “den Broeck, however, was 
adroit enough to ^overcome all troubles, probably by a 
device which never fails in the East, namely, large bribes. This 
he does not state, but merely mentions that he was successful, in 
spite of the English, who were bent on*ruining the Hollanders, 
and had, on this occasion, represented at the Court that their 
t^^sertions had been fully verified, and that experience had 
proved whether the Hollanders were really merchants, or thieves 
and pirates. 

On the loth February, Van den Broeck despatched the 
Samson to Batavia, with a valuable cargo destined for the south, 
and for Europe. He then made a tour on horseback, with 
a number of his people, to visit and establish depots 
for the Company at Broach, Baroda, Sirsha, Ahmedajpad and 
Cambay. Proceeding first to Broach, he found that the 
English had been purchasing cotton cloth there for a long 
time. Then he went to Baroda, and to V\hmedabad, where 
he established a depot. He next visited Sirsha, a small 
town where indigo was manufactured, and Cambay^ a port 
formerly much frequented by the Portuguese, whose commerce 
there had, however, been annihilated. 

The trip lasted twenty-five days, and, when Van den Broeck 
arrived in Surat, he found that a Dutch caravan from Agra, 
consisting of 300 loaded camels, had reached the town on the 
same day. The goods were immediately despatched to 
Batavia. On the 29th April 1622, one of the ships of 
the Grand Moghul, named the Tokoli^ arrived from Mokha 
and cast anchor at Surat ; it brought 250,000 rupees, mostly 
consigned to the merchants of Ahmedabad, Cambay, Surat 
and other places. 

On. the 4th October 1632, Admiral Jaques Dedel, who, with 
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the aid of some Eiii:^lish vessels, had taken and destroyed 
three large Portuguese carracks ifear Mozambique, cast anclioi: 
at Surat, but sailed aftei wards to Goa. On the 4th December 
1622, the yachts lleusdew and IVecsp arrived from Hatavia, well 
laden ; and the latter, with the newly built frigate, Mokluiy was 
sent to join the Dutch fleet before Goa, the Heiisden being 
despatched with a valuable cargo to Batavia and to Holland. 

On the - 7 5th February 1623, a Dutch caravan arrived 
from Agra, after a march of 61 days, with 358 packages 
of indigo. During this year also ariived the first vessel which 
came direct from Holland to Surat ; its name was the 
Sehoonhove. The Hensden afterwards returned from Persia, 
where it had left a factor with funds for trailing. The 
Peace and the Weesp also arrived from Batavia, with a large 
quantity of specie and goods. On the 19th September, 7 'kr 
Dordrecht^ which was the second vessel that had come straight 
from Holland to Surat, brought out a large cargo ; and on the 
5th October, three ships arrived from Ikat.ivia with cargoes. 

Altliongh the Dutch and English traders were not always 
on good terms, their enmity suddenly turned to friendship when- 
ever there was a chanedof plundering Portuguese ships. Thus, 
when it became known that eight galleons of that nation were 
in the Persian Gulf, the two rival Companies forthwith 
made a treaty, each furnishing four ships, to which some 
others were subsequently added. This expedition, which 
sailed on the i8th November 1623, and returned on the 17th 
March 1624, was, however, disappointed in its hopes of booty, 
for, though it encountered the Portuguese galleons and 
chased them, it failed to capture Ruy of them ; and more- 
over, Albert Becker, who commanded the Hollanders, wa.s killed 
in the ‘very beginning of the action by a cannon ball. 
These ships brought, however, from Persia, Mr. John van Hassel, 
with Moosa Begh, who were going as Ambassadors from 
the King of Persia to the States General, and to 1 -rincc 
Frederieje Henry of Nassau. 

A caravan which arrived from Agra, with 450 camels, 
brought also a curious one horned antelope, as well as another 
tame one, by means (?f which the Hollanders caught several 
others during their journey* to Broach. 

On the 1st April 1626, Van den Broeck consented, under 
some pressure, to remain in the service ofjthe Company, On the 
4th November the new Governor of Surat, Mir Moosa by name, 
presented him, on his accession, with a horse, eighteen gold 
mohurs, and a cloak of broad cloth lined with velvet. On the 
6th November, news arrived that the Grand Moghul had 
died, which produced such confusion in the place that the 
Governor sent the Hollanders six of his soldiers, , with 
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a barrel of gunpowder, and warned them to be on their 
guard. 

On the 14th, Van den Broectc went on board the Dordrecht 
to give orders for her departure to Holland. There he heard 
that Prince Khorrem was approaching with his army ; that 
some troops liad already arrived at Surat, and that 10,000 rupees 
were demanded from the Hollanders. PPe returned promptly 
to the factory, and, leaving again the same night, went 
to meet the Prince with a present, and was the. first of 
the inhabitants and strangers of Surat to arrive and salute 
him. The Prince made him a present of a fine horse, 
and offered to confer high rank on him if he would 
enter his service. He asked for a fresh passport, wliich was 
})romised him ; and when he returned to Surat, it was delivered 
to him, as well as a horse, a gift from Mohabet Khan, the 
General of the army, and the next day the castle of Surat was 
surrendered. On the same day also a Persi.in ambassador 
asked and obtained perjnission to embark in one of the Dutch 
ships which were just about to sail for Persia. 

On the 9th I\lay 1^72, a Dutch vessel which had arrived 
from Shihr, brouglit a [)rescnt to Van den Broeck, with a 
request from an Arab Chief to return to th?lt country and trade. 
On the 8th October 1627, John Van Hassan arrived with his 
family from Europe, to relieve Van den Brocck of his post 
as he had to go to Persia. 

On the 22nd, an Englishman, a gunnePs mate, having 
been killed by a Dutch sailor, the English seized the 
criminal, and were about to execute him, but Van den Broeck 
sent them a message, that, if the man were convicted, 
justice v.anild be administered as impartially under the flag of 
Ills sovcicign asunder that of their King; and tlie prisoner 
was accordingl}^ sent back. Van den Brocck wished jusficc to 
be (lone ; but, foreseeing that the PZnglish would not like the 
punishment to be capital, he condemned the man to be thrown 
into the sea alive. When the English saw that sentence had 
been pronounced and wejs about to be executed, they alj came 
on board to intcicedc for the man, and he was pardoned. 

On the 5th December 1628, Moosa Begh, the ambassador of 
Persia, who had returned from Holland, awived by land from 
Masulipatam, and Van den Brocck took him on board to convey 
him to Persia. Van den Broeck sailed, in the capacity of Admiral, 
on the 23rd of the sanae month, with six Dutch and as many 
English vessels, on an understantfing that they should jointly 
attack the Portuguese fleet, which consisted of nine galleons, 
in case it should be encountered ; but, after reaching Cape Jask, 
they ascertained that the galleons had passed five days 
before with 23 frigates. An English barque and a Dutch 

^^OL. XCII.] 8 
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yacht were sent to the shore to enquire about, the affairs of 
Gomeron [Bandar Abassi], and they brought information that 
no vessels were in the roadstead, whereon the united fleets 
anchored in it on the Sth February 1629, to the consternation 
of the inhabitants, who bad not recognized the flags. On the 
7th, Van den Broeck landed, and was invited to dinner by the 
Commandant ; therf he sailed with three vessels to Ormuz, to 
take in salt and red earth, and to procure wood. The 
Governor sent his compliments on board, and Van den 
Broeck paid him a visit, receiving a salute of nine 
guns, as well as a good dinner from the Governor, and a 
present of a beautiful horse. To the surprise of everybody, 
the Governor, the next day, honoured Van den Broeck with a 
visit on board, and afterwards the latter returned on shore to 
transact business and be entertained at a banquet at some 
distance from the town, in the gardens, to which the 
Governor had invited some of the gentry of the place. There 
a performance was given by public ^ancing girls who could 
ride as well as men, and at his departure, Van den Broeck 
again received a horse, with other gifts, as well as thanks for the 
entertainment he had a few days previously given the Governor 
on board. After chibarking .a thousand bales of silk, he 
again sailed for Surat on the 5th May 1629, and cast anchor 
there on the 22nd of the same month. Then he bade farewell, 
for the second time, to his friends, and sailed on the 20th April 
with a fleet and a valuable cargo to Batavia, where he arrived 
on the 19th June. 

After that Van den Broeck did not return to India, but 
sailed for Holland, arriving in Amsterdam on the Sth July, 
1630, He had been more than seventeen consecutive years 
in the service of the Company, which presented him, on his 
arrival, with a golden chain worth Ir200 livres. He gave an 
account of the a:fairs of the East Indies to the Prince, narrated 
his adventure.s to the gentlemen of the States General, and 
had the pleasure, of meeting, everywhere, with the warmest 
reception. 


E. Rehatsek. 
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Art. VI.— remarks ON PROFESSbR DRUlvlMOND’S 
SCIENTIFIC CHRISTIA'NITY. 

T he other day I took up, a second time, a volume by 
Professor Drummond, called Natural Law in the Spiri- 
tual World/* and was surprised to find it in its 29th* Edition, 
completing 100,000 copies. A book of this character, which has 
commanded, in a comparatively short time, such an enormous 
demand, must have had a large influence upon the religious 
attitude of the time. The 100,000 copies that have been sold, 
probably represent not less than twenty times that number of 
readers : and twenty hundred thousand persons is an extra- 
ordinary proportion 0/ the whole educated and enquiring body 
of the Christian Church. It can scarcely, therefore, be out of 
j)lace to examine the general bearing of what the Aberdeen 
Free Press ” characterizes as Professor Drummond*s “ discovery** : 
to analyze his methods, and point his conclusions. The subject 
of religion, the spiritual destiny of man, has in all ages not 
wholly barbarous, engaged theprofoundest attention, the choicest 
ability, the most indefatigable enquiry of all that was highest 
and best in contemporary intellect. Nor is it to be supposed that 
in the present generation, when the sceptics and agnostics, the 
scholars and the men of science have relinquished further 
efforts to reconcile dogmas with truth, religious systems with 
scientific discoveries, unreasoning belief with logical demon- 
stration, that there is, oa that account, a less lively longing in 
the breasts of thousands lo meet and repel, with improved and 
adequate weapons, the assaults which they feel, uneasily, have 
gone far to undermine the fabrics of their childhood’s faith. 

It is this class, by far the largest section of modern Christians, 
who have hailed their new champion with transports of joy and 
triumph, and look upon his remarkable book as a cofnplcte 
and satisfactory answer to the difficulties which Science and 
Reason appear to have thrown in the pat^i of Faith. These 
earnest, good souls, are but little in tire habit of thinking for 
themselves. They have long wrung their hands, and impotcntly 
deplored the spirit of glaring and impious criticism that over- 
threw their strongholds and exposed the tenuity* of their 
beliefs : they were incapable for the most part of understand- 
ing the arguments of their adversaries, and wholly unfitted by 
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their peculiar prepossessions for devising arguments that could 
be used with effect on the real battle ground. Constant ap- 
peals to the teachings of iiif^iration, where inspiration was 
denied, wj2re their principal, if not their only, weapons : they 
assumed all the poiuts chiefly dispiitctl, and were amazed that 
reasoning so derived failed to convince their active opponents, 
or satisfy their wavlsring friends. To people so hard pressed, 
so conscious of a great change, the nature and tendency of 
which alike they could scarcely realize ; panting to renew 
the combat, though desperately aware that it could result only 
in a more disastrous repulse ; to them, in their hour of gloom 
and deep despondency, Professor Drummond was suddenly 
raised up, as a gifted and capable champion, trained in the use 
of the new weapons ; willing and anxious to lead their battle 
in all the added power of the triumphant enemies' own C(]uip- 
ment. Is it surprising that the whole body of earnest, 
uninstructed Christians rallied as one man round the Professor’s 
banner ? If the matter be considered this light, no one, 
perhaps, ought to feci any astonishment that Professor Drum 
mond has already found 2,000,000 readers, and will probably 
find as many more before many years have passed But 
since it is so, it follows that the subject must possess a strong 
fascination for our countrymen and countrywomen ; and it is 
in the belief that wliere so many have read the book, a 
moderate and popular criticism of its teaching can scarcely fail 
to be of general inteicst, that i [woposc to make a few remarks 
upon its more salient theoretical features, and the argument^ 
which Ih^ofessor Drummond has used. For there can, 1 fear, h(^ 
little doubt that, of the millions who iiave read or may read 
the book, those who will do so at once with intelligence and 
total freedom from bias might compendiously be reckoned in 
tens ; Vlule the bulk of orthodox men and wonum who 
read witli passionate avidity such a book as this, upon Ihcir 
sidc of the old dispute, arc scarcely likely to possess citlicr 
the capacity or the impartiality to detect possible blemislics. 
And yet parts of Mr. Drummond’s creed, pushed to their logical 
conclusions, arc likely to startle a great deal of complacent and 
ignorant oithodoxy. 

It is to be prcmiijcd that I am not by profession a theologian 
or a scientist. I read Professor Diurnmond’s book with a keen 
and dispassionate interest ; I frankly admired both his courage 
and his oiiginali'ty, his great erudition, ^md the admirable style 
in which he imparts it. In the present paper I aim at nothing 
further than offering to thoughtful men and women a brief 
statement of the difficulties that must, I imagine, occur to any 
independent and educated layman who reads this book with the 
object rather of enlarging his view of truth than of obtaining 
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support ex cathecha for a doctrine which he will not allow, 
under any conditions whatever, to be untrue. If, in fact, my 
difficulties are chimerioal and my objections groundless, the 
cause of tiuth will be a gainer by their ‘exposure ;*if, on the 
other hand, they serve in any degree to indicate blemishes and 
weak spots in a fine constiuctive effort, and to excite in even 
half a score of readers a spirit of rational and wise suspense, 
in place of an immediate surrender of personal* j^idgment 
to high authority, this paper will not have been written in vain. 

The whole of Professor Drummond's preface deserves 
careful attention. It is not only admirably written, but it 
throws an interesting and useful light upon the author’s mental 
bias and the attitude in which his mind stood on the thresh- 
old of his work. It is, however, impossible, within the limits 
of reasonable space, and with so much before me, to dwell 
at Icngtli upon any portion of the preface. I shall merely 
invite attention to one oa* two passages in it. At p. xi. he says : 
“ It miglit be cliargcd^ ncvcrllicless, that I was all tlie time, 
“ whether consciously or unconsciously, simply reading my 

theology into my science!^ And as ^lis would hopelessly 
“ vitiate the conclusions arrived at, I must acquit myself at 
“ least of the intention.’' 

We ma)7 all cliccrfully concede that the Professor had no 
intention of permitting this vitiating bias to warp his conclu- 
sions, but whether, in tl\e result, his work has not largely suflfci- 
cd from the very causes he endeavours to guard against, is 
a (juestion which cannot be so lightly and satisfactorily 
answered. It is hardly possible to read the book without an 
uneasy consciousness that Professor Drummond has^ in fact, 
allowed his legitimate scientific conclusions to be freely tinc- 
tured, at least in theiT practical application, by theological 
proj)osscssions. 

h'or, on the very same page, and at a distance of only two 
sentences, there is this passage : '' These I ccjiiceive may be 

‘‘ tlieic actuall}^ studied ^at first hand, and before their* purity 
“ is soiled by human touch. Wc have truth in nature as it came 
“ from God. And it has to be read with the same unbiased 
“ mind, the same open eye, the siune faith, and the same 
“ reverence as all other Revelation.” 

Now bearing in mind that Mr. Drummond uses ' God ’ and 
‘ Revelation ’ in the oreWnary Christian sense, it may well be 
objected that here at once is evidence of a strong theological 
bias ; of a tendency to read theology into science.” This book 
appears, from its very terminology and the scheme of its com- 
position, so far as its theory is concerned, to be addressed, partly 
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at any rate, to men of science atyJ philosophers, to evolutionists, 
agnostics and sceptics. Unquestionably some of these persons 
would deny that what Mr. Drummond calls “truth in nature/' did 
come from’ God, in the sense in which ‘ God ' is used through- 
out this book, while^ it is perfectly clear that, in speaking of 
scientific discoveries as “ Revelations, ” with a capital i?, and 
distinctly alluding to their connexion with theological revela- 
tions, the'^ author is very subtly insinuating an altogether 
false analogy. It is equally clear that his intentional or 
unintentional confounding of terms is due to Mr. Drummond's 
disposition to read theology into science. And it is an inac- 
curacy which can scarcely be accidental, since it is repeated 
more than once. It appears to me to be an inaccuracy and 
a disingenuous inaccuracy for this reason. In arguing with 
persons who deny the inspiration of Scripture, Piofe.ssor Drum- 
mond must perceive that there is an appreciable difference 
between the truths of nature which lie a't our doors for any 
man with ability and patience to discover, and those Scrip- 
ture revelations which were ex hypothesi forced upon the 
notice of a few individjiial men without any co-operative exer- 
cise of intelligence on their parts. It has long been tacitly 
conceded that the day of direct Scripture revelations ha.s 
passed away : but there is no reason to suppose that any 
talented person of our acquaintance may not at any time hit 
upon a latent natural truth. To treat of two things so 
di'=;tinct in essentials as though they were practically identical, 
is an error in reasoning which can be attributed, only to the 
influence of theological bias. 

Mr. Drummond, after stating the basis of his theory to be 
“ the cqrnmon principle the continuity of law, ’* proceeds to 
defend the intrusion of the principles of natural science into 
the field of spiritual thought, by an analogy drawn from the 
useful application of luitural law to political economy and 
social science. He argues that, since success has attended 
both tbese experiments, it is reasona»ble to infer that success 
ought to attend any attempt to extend the natural laws into the 
spiritual world. The objection which I feel to this proposition 
is that in political economy and sociology enquirers have 
abundant data, recurring phenomena, and facts which may 
be said to be proved by generally accepted testimony, to guide 
their researches. But, apart from the verbal ambiguity sur- 
rounding the ‘ spiritual sphere, ’ it cannot be pretended, I 
think, that here are to be expected materials either uniform, 
universally accepted, or known to be recurring. Each man’s 
imagination colored by emotion is the medium through which 
the human race receive their concepts of a spiritual sphere. 

The chief objects of this criticism will be best attained by 
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an examination, in some detail^ of those portions of Professor 
Dnimmond*s work which are addressed to the development 
of his theories, in contradistinction to the chapters jntended 
to inculcate practical maxims. These hfe has himself stated 
to be the subjects dealt with in the Introduction (which is 
more especially recommended to the philosophic reader) ; 
Biogenesis : Death : Eternal Life. So far as his method is 
concerned, the Professor’s case rests chiefly on the Intfoduction, 
which is the most important, if not the most interesting part 
of his work. In dealing with that,, it is my purpose to ex- 
amine critically so much of the author’s reasoning as may 
appear open to some objection, or at least to some reasonable 
doubt. 

In treating of the other subjects, my object will be, not 
so much to show that Mr. Drummond’s conclusions are 
wrong, as assuming tliem to be correct, to press these con- 
clusions a little further and exemplify the actual religious 
lessons to be learnt /rom them. For lam persuaded that 
thousands who l\ave accepted Mr. Drummond’s advocacy wM’th 
boundless gratitude, may well be alarmed at perceiving clearly 
the drift of the doctrines they have so cheerfully applauded. 

Section IL The Introdnctio7t. — Mr. Drummond thus de- 
fines natural law, p 5 : The fundamental conception of law 
** is an ascertained working sequence or constant order 
among the phenomena of Nature,” and again “the 
“laws of Nature aie simply statements of the orderly con- 
“ dition of things in Nature — xohat is found in nature by 
** a sufficient number of competent observersP Nothing could 
be clearer or more satisfactory than the author’s definition of 
law : and it is important to bear it in mind while following his 
arguments for the projection of this natural law info the 
spiritual world. Because it is precisely at the point where, 
in a scientific enquiry such as his, we have every right to 
expect the greatest clearness, the most scrupulous observance 
of the terms of his definitions, that the author is apt, as it 
seems to me, to lose sight of these indispensable details. 
As an illustration of my meaning, I quote from page ii: 

‘‘ The laws of the Invisible are the same lozos, projections of 
“ the natural, not supernatural.” It is'clifficult to understand 
how, upon the author’s own definition, there c^n be any laws 
of the Invisible ; since a law is nothing more than constant 
order among the phe^iomena of nature.” They arc “ mere 
“ statements — of what is found in nature by a sufficient num- 
“ ber of competent observers.” Yet we are immediately told 
that the laws of the invisible arc not similar or analogous, but 
the sa7ne laws : that is to say, they arc statements of what 
a sufficient number of competent observers have seen in the 
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invisible. I am aware that possibly Mr. Drummond’s meaning 
may be slightly different : but, in his eagerness to transfer 
at once the fruit of tested science to. the domain of religion, 
he is occasionally v&ry oblivious of his own definitions and 
unfortunate in his use of terms. And I allude to the point, 
rather as an illustration of the author’s bias, than a serious 
attack upon his theory. At page 6 he thus writes of the 
natural ktws ; “ They are drawn for us to understand a part by 
'‘some Hand that drew the whole: so drawn, perhaps, that 
“ understantling the part, we too in time may learn to understand 
“ the whole. Now the enquiry we propose to ourselves resolves 
“ itself into the simple question : Do these lines stop with what 
“ we call the Natural sphere ? — Is it probable that the Hand 
“ which ruled them gave up the work where most of all they 
“ were required Considering the character of the ‘ Introduc- 
tion ’ and its professedly scientific form, an agnostic or sccj^tic 
may very justly complain of such language in enunciating 
the object and basis of the enquiry. Ijtj the two or three sen- 
tences quoted, it is easy to point out more than one veiled pctitio 
principii\ that most insidious, vicious and captivating argumen- 
tative fcdlacy. We ai*c not surprised to meet, in the common talk 
of comparatively unlearned churchmen, frequent instances of 
the kind ; but Professor Drummond is a man of science, and 
ought to be keenly alive to the danger of employing such 
methods. Yet, as soon as he allows his mind to pass for an 
in.stanl from the domain of science proper to that (jf reli- 
gion, he is as profuse and careless of this unworthy error as 
though, instead of a scholar and profound thiiiker, giving to the 
world the deliberate fruits of a ripe mind, he were luinsclf the 
merest neophyte of logic. It is evident that by -the whole' 
is meant not ine whole of the Natural world (which in this 
connexitui would be its only legitimate sense), but the Natur- 
ral world plus the Spiritual woild, the very existence of which 
is first to be prov^ed before it is to be assumed lliat the laws 
drawn^ by some Hand for the W(ul(] we know, will certainly 
be extended into the world of which we know nothing. And 
again, most of those whom alone Mr. Drummond could have 
tlesired to convince would naturally demur to the assumption, 
that any laws were rcTjuired at all, much less “ most of all re- 
quired " in anx particular state of being, until we had been 
supplied ^vith good and conclusive evidence that the state 
existed. The Professor immediately clinches his argument, 
by enquiring whether we can suppose that the gicat Hand divi- 
ded the world into two, a cosmos and a chaos ; and whether, 
while recognising nature to be the symbol of all harmony and 
beauty that is known to man, we are still to talk of the super- 
natural as a different order of world, a world where the reign 
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of Mystery supersedes the rdgn of Law ? In spite of the 
•riiithoritics quoted, Plato, Christ Plotinus, Swedenborg, Bacon, 
l^ascal, Carlyle and Tennyson (surely, a most rc^narkable col- 
lection), to establish the proposition that “ it has been all but 
a commonplace with thinkers that the invisible things of 
God fiom the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made,” 1 demur br>th to the 
liuthof the proposition and more especially to its applica- 
bility in the narrowed theological sense in which the author 
would apply it. The sceptic would simply reply to Mr. 
Drummond’s question about the natural and the su[)ernatural, 
that, as far as he was aware, or, indeed, as human knowlcdoe 
had gone, there w^as no division into cluios and cosmos ; natu- 
ral and supernatural. That, so far from using ‘^supernatural ” 
as a convenient word to express a tliffcicnt order of world, he 
would not use it in any sonsc,^ or even admit the existence 
of a ‘ supernatural^ w’orld. Nor is there much point in in- 
forming a b(Kly of w'cll infoimcd and scientific opinion, wdiich 
lias so far been quite unable ‘ to see clearly the invisible things 
of God,’ that it is almost a comiTV)nplace with thinkers 
that such invisible things arc, and have been al\va^^s clearly 
seen. W'hat is essentially requisite before any such argu- 
ments or assertions cat) be profitably considered, is a clear 
definition of the ambiguous terms used. ^ The invisible things 
of God' surely recjiiires some precise explanation : as the 
phrase now' stands, it i^ hardly likely that persons brought up in 
opposite schools of thought wall attach any common meaning to 
it. And it is this extremely lax and unscientific method of bas- 
ing arguments on the connotation of wu'dc and (lis|uitcd terms, 
which leaves the mitKl vaguely dissatisfied with aliTKJSt every one 
of ]\lr. Diummond’s [)nncipal po.^itions. Here, and in all tliat fol- 
lows, Mr. Diummond sj)eaks of the “ [dicnomcnaof the spiritual 
w orld ” as though it w^crc universally conceded, and in fact axio- 
matic that tlie Spiiilual world afforded ))henomena, that these 
jihcnomcna w'erc strict-Jy analogous wdth the phcnomcTra of the 
Natural w'orld. That a large proj)oition of Mr, Drummond’s 
c.pponents w'ould decline to make such liberal concessions, is, 
I llu'nk, indubitable. They might ^w^cll ask to be told in wfiiat 
sense lie understands the ‘ Spiiitual ’ woild ; and w'hat jihcno- 
mciia he appropriates peculiarly to it. It is singular and 
significant that the Piofcssor should state a great many of his 
most essential premises in terms that usually involve tlic old 
petitio principn {'xWdiZY, without appearing to be conscious that 
* F iscal undc.r any obligation to “ define* his terms 

and prove his propositions.” It is not, however, 
difficult to trace the workings of our author’s mind, and so 
undci stand the persistency with which he overlooks all the 
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requirements of a scientific enquiry, in bringing the language 
of science to the support of Religion. “ For one thing,” he' 
says, “ we Aq not demaijd of Nature directly to prove Religion. 
“That was never its function. Its function is to interpret.” 
That is to say, in otl>er words, “ Religion (ie. my religion) is 
infallibly true ; let me see what support I can derive from 
Nature for it.” 

And if this remarkable book were intended solely as an 
exhortation to the faithful, and so understood by them, Mr. 
Drummond would be in tlfe 'right. But Christians have re- 
garded Natural law in the Spiritual world ” as a triumphant 
scientific vindication of Religion : a book which ought not 
only to sustain the believer, but carry conviction to the sceptic. 
So far from fulfilling either of these expectations, it appears to 
me that Mr. Drummond, by the curious confusion he has 
introduced in his methods, ha,s left untouched the unbelief of the 
sceptic, while in his perfected doctrine, the outcome of this 
quasi-scicntific treatment, he has infinitely narrowed the creeds 
and paralyzed the energizing hopes of all believers. And this is 
Mr. Drummond’s scientific explanation of the mental attitude of 
a religious agnostic. “ It is the want of the discerning faculty, 

“ the clairvoyant power of seeing the eternal in the temporal, 

“ rather than the failure of the reason, that begets the sceptic.” 
This is a sentence which has a great show of positive meaning 
and yet means nothing. What is the test of the possession of 
this clairvoyant power ? Is it the ipse dixit of every religious 
enthusiast, every complacent pharisee? Nothing can be easier 
than to assert that I have this .singular power : nothing can ob- 
viously be more impossible than to detect the fraud of such an 
assertion. Mr. Drummond is quite right to attribute scepticism 
to such an evasive and intangible cause, rather than “to any 
failure of the reason,” Since, curiously enough, it is the culti- 
vation and high development of the reason which, as a rule, 
produces the sceptic. But no one could attempt to combat the 
proposition as it stands. Sceptics are scfcptics because they are 
dissatisfied with sonorous and meaningless words like “ the 
“ clairvoyant faculty of seeing the eternal in the temporal ; ” 
because they desire to be informed what this faculty is ; how 
it comes to be wanting in some men ; how it may be cultivated ; 
whether it is witKin the reach of all, or whether, like the talent 
of music, it IS absolutely unattainable by’those who are obliged 
to confess with sorrow that they have it not. Everyone pro- 
bably comprises in his acquaintance a certain number of men 
and women who are prepared to -accept Mr. Drummond 
unconditionally as their spokesman and advocate against the 
free thinker : persons, therefore, who will, without hesitation, lay 
claim to the possession of this characteristic faculty. When it 
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appears nevertheless, as it unfortunately too often does^ that a 
large proportion of these exceptionally gifted beings are narrow- 
minded, bigoted, petty,' wanting in tolerance and libi^ral know- 
ledge, above all, wanting in charity and humility, perhaps I may 
be excused for doubting whether there is^any real and demon- 
strable truth in the assertion that they are, by the gift of a 
particular faculty, brought into direct correspondence, with a God 
who is the source and repository of Knowledge, and Charity 
and Love. I am able to judge by results of the presence or 
absence of natural faculties: ther-e ‘can never be any dispute 
amongst intelligent men whether a person be blind or has sight : 
whether he be deaf or have hearing ; whether he has or has not 
a musical ear. But if we apply the same test here, it would 
often seem that the noblest, most expansive, most liberal and 
charitable minds are abolutely without capacity to correspond 
with the fount of Knowledge and I^ove, while the ignorant, the 
uncharitable, and th^ bigoted are in direct and privileged 
communication with® it. And we are to take such a startling 
proposition to be true on no other guarantee than the vague 
professions of individuals that they see the eternal in the 
temporal clairvoyantly. It is very easy for any person to say 
that he believes this, that, or the other : but to profess a belief, 
and to have a justifiable belief, arc mental conditions widely 
dissimilar. No man in science has a right to believe anything in 
support of which he cannot advance sound and cogent reasons. 

I wonder how many good men and women who profess a facul- 
ty of perceiving by second sight the eternal in the temporal, 
have the faintest conception of what they mean, or of the 
arguments by which they may reasonably hope to defend the 
faith that is in them ? ]3ut if the case is different with Kcligion, 
and there are points upon which belief is to rest upon other 
grounds than intelligible reasons, I think we have still the 
right to insist, that persons professing these arbitrary beliefs 
should make plain by their conversation and conduct that their 
faith is operative in them to produce a corresponding •exalta- 
tion and enlargement of character. A man in common life 
who says that lie believes a house is about instantly to fall 
upon him, would be altogether irrational and unintelligible in 
the eyes of other men, if he ncverlhelcss continued carelessly 
to live in it. In that case w’^e should treat his assertion as 
purely frivolous : he might say he believed in the impending 
danger, but we could positively infer from his conduct that he 
believed nothing of the kind. We should have greater reason to 
trust in the sincerity of another, who, without making any vain 
professions, took measures to secure himself against the possible 
or probable consequences. 

So With those who profess an intimate correspondence with 
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the God of wisdom and charity, while their conduct compares very 
unfavorably, in respect of the active operation of wisdom and 
charity, with that of others who make no parade of settled con- 
victions upon points that admit of no reasonable proof. The 
former may ui)braid .the latter with the want of an additional 
and (^pace Mr. Drummond) supernatural sense, but we are not 
on that account to take their verbal testimony as concluding the 
matter. 

In speaking of I3utlcr*s Analogy, at p. i6, Mr. Drummond 
observes : “ though he pointed*out direct analogies of phenomena, 
“such as those between the mt:ta7norphoses of bisects and the 
“ of a future state, atX . ” Here I feel again the con- 

stantly recurring difficulty that embarrasses the author’s reason- 
ing. 1 he metamorphosis of an insect certainly is a pheno- 
menon ; it can be seen and observed by any body with eyes. 
But in what sense is the “doctrine of a future state” a pheno- 
menon ? The future state has never bee* seen, and never will 
be seen by mortal e3^es. The doctriiu: of it cannot be 
accurately called a phenomenon : it is nothing more or less 
than a very warmly disi^i^itcd conjecture'. I'l om a passage on page 
17, it appears at last tliat Mr. Drummond would instance minicles 
as phenomena of the spif itual world. 15ut even he disapprov'^es 
of a too rigid adherence to this test, since, logically considered, it 
would make of Religion a thing apart from all Natural Laws 
and in conflict with them : and Mr. Drummond knows very 
well that science will have none of this “ great exception,” 
This is well ; for until miracles arc as universally accci)tcd as 
thc)'' are at present almost universally rejected by scientific 
scej)tics, it is clear that their value for argumentative and pro- 
bative purposes is at a minimum. 

At p. 30 there is this striking passage: “ If there is any truth 
“ in the unity of Nature, in that supreme principle of continuity 
which is glowing in splendour with every discovery of science, the 
“ cimclusion is foregone. If there is any 
* rjuit 1 liooloey u foundation for theolog\^, if the i;heno- 

in the domain of of the spiritual world aie real, m 

Science. “ the nature of things they ought to come 

• “ int^o the splierc of Law.” Everybody 
is aware, or prepared with caution to admit, that there is 
Truth in th.e nnhy of Nature : but the precise point of difference 
between dotibt and orthodoxy is whether tlierc is an)^ founda- 
tion for theology ; whether there are any phenomena of a 
spiritual world ; whether, if so, those phenomena arc real or 
illusory; whether, in short, there, is a real spiritual world 
at all. All these questions should be answered affirmatively 
with intelligible and convincing proofs ; instead of which Mr. 
Drummond merely puts them interrogatively, as bwng the 
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strongest form of affirmation. He ignores the possibility 
of anyone answering them all in the negative. Leading 
Hp to the position through analogies drawn from the sciences 
of Botany and Geology, .Mr. Drummond, says of Theo^gy : “ But 
“ if it has a basis in the constitutiorf and course of Nature, 
“ that basis has never been adequately shown. It has depencl- 
“ ed on authority rather than on Law :*and a new basis must 
“ be sought and found if it is to be presented to those with 
whom law alone is authority. Now this is a distinct chal- 
lenge to scientific sce[)ticism which demands laws as its 
authority : and it holds out a reasonable expectation that the 
author is in a position to establish the fundamental truths of 
theology without any assistance from authority. Those who 
have attentively perused his book will be obliged to admit that 
if he ever seriously contemplated such an attempt, he has al- 
together failed. It is only by constantly falling back upon 
scriptural authority that he is enabled to give a superficial 
a])pearance of cohesion to the systcfii he endeavours to evolve 
from natural laws Qn p, 25 Mr. Drummond, after quoting Mr. 
Frederic Harrison s well known challenge to orthodox religion, 
and declaring that we think religious truth, or at all events cer- 
tain of the largest facts of the spiritual Life can be stated in 
terms of the icst of our knowledge,"’ begins to feel some uneasi- 
ness about the mysterious spiritual world, We do not say,” he 
writes, “ that the pioposjil includes an attempt to prove the cxis- 
teticc of the spiiitual world. Docs that need proof? The 
facts of the spiiitual world arc as real to thousands, as the facts 
of the natural world, ana more real to hundreds. But were one 
ask(‘d to [irove that the spiritual world can be discerned by the 
api)ropriate faculties, one would do it precisely as one would 
«ittemi)t to prove the natural world to be an object of vecogni- 
tion to the senses, and with as much or as little success. In 
either instance, probably, the fact would be found incapable of 
demonstration, but not more in the one case than the other.” 

Now this appears to me entirely misleading and sophistical. 
In the first place, considering the nature of rrofcssor»Drum- 
mond’s enquiry, the existence of a spiritual woild docs most 
emphatically demand proof. To pretend that it is a fact uni- 
versally conceded, is merely .shirking an imperative obligation. 
Mr. Drummond evidently felt tliis, and by way of sliowing how 
easy it would be to prove his most essential postulate, he tells his 
readers that the fact isLas easily to be proved as *facts in the 
natural world, which cannot be proved at all. And his inference 
is that since all the world accept the latter without proof, they 
ought to be equally ready to accept the former. But there is 
a plain distinction between the cases. It may or not be capa- 
ble of demonstration, but if you show a tree to ten hundred 
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millions of rational human beings at any period in the worId*s 
history, each and all of them wilj agree in admitting that there 
is a tree ; so with light and darkness, and every fact properly 
so called is? the natural world. But no. two persons, let alone 
two hundred millions, \vill exactly agree through twenty-four 
hours, let alone all time, upon the conceptions they may have 
of so-called facts in the spiritual world. 

In this province each individual's imagination, colored by 
emotion, if^ 'thc medium through which he receives impressions, 
concepts and ideas of what may or may not be facts. There 
is no unanimous consensus.of opinion. If there be a spiritual 
world at all, our knowledge of it is dependent upon our unres- 
trained imaginations ; we can never test our opinions by ex- 
perience ; where the facts of the natural world are certainly 
recognized by every sentient being, the facts of the spiritual 
world are liable to the distortion of every individual's passing 
emotions. It would be equally pertinent to say that dreams are 
as real to thousands as the' facts of evcry.day life, but no wise 
man would recommend an enthusiastic to treat his 

night fancies as substantial facts and regulate his conduct 
accordingly. ^ 

Mr, Drummond proceeds : “ Science deals with known facts, 
and accepting^ ceriatn knozmi facts in the spiiitual world, we pro- 
ceed to arrange them Again there is this vicious abuse 

of language; if the author would only tell us what facts are 
scientifically knozvn in a scientific spiritual nuorld, instead of 
taking it for granted that there arc many such, it would be 
much easier to follow his reasoning. 

There is something very baffling in the author's style through- 
out. There is scarcely a sentence, and never a finished argu- 
ment, xyhich does not give rise to some obvious objection. As 
an instance, on page 30, '"no single fact'in science has ever dis- 
credited a fact in Religion." Facts do not and cannot discredit 
each other ; and yet the comfort which the writer means to con- 
vey in this emphatic sentence, to those who shrink from con- 
fronting Religion with science, is surely. offered in an extremely 
misleading form. For it is certain that if by Religion the n^ader is 
to understand (as 990 out of every 1,000 do understand) the Bible 
narrative and teachings a great many details and accidents to be 
found therein, and which vverc formerly called and believed to be 
facts, have been discredited by science and the scientific methods. 
Put in plain and honest language the maaning of this sentence 
is * that which is true in religion need not fear the truth of 
science, * which is a very comforting assurance, or otherwise, 
in proportion as we can be sure how much is true in religion. 
And again at p. 33, after speaking of scientific discoveries as 
revelations of truth," we arc told that " revelation never 
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volunteers * anything that man could discover for himself, on 
the principle, probably, that it is only when he is capable of 
<liscovering it that he is capable of appreciating it/* This, as 
it stands, is a most extraordinary statement. Apart from tlie 
fact that Mr. Drummond generally Speaks of niscoveries as 
Revelations, it amounts to this that Revelation never volunteers 
anything to men except when they are incapable of appre- 
ciating it. For. a man is not capable of appreciating the 
Revelation till he is capable of discovering it; and* it is when 
he is capable of discovering it that Revelation never volunteers 
anything. That is the only possible jneaning I can extract from 
the sentence I have quoted, and it is truly a dark saying. 
Having so far cleared the ground, or, as it seems to me, involved 
the questions to be discussed in great uncertainty, Mr. Drum- 
mond proceeds to illustrate and explain the basis of his whole 
theory, the law of continuity. And, as the key note of the 
book is struck here, I quote the passage in full. (p. 35) : ‘‘ The 

“law of continuity, furnishes an* a priori argument for the 
position we are {Attempting to establish of the most con- 
“ vincing kind — of such a kind, indeed, as to seem to our mind 
“ final. Briefly indicated, the ground taken up is this, that if 
Nature be a harmony, Man in all his relations, physical, mental 
“ moral ^nd spiritual — falls to be included within its circle. 
“ It is altogether unlikely that Man spiritual should be violently 
separated in all the conditions of growth, development, and 
“ life from Man physical. It is indeed diflficult to conceive 
“ that one set of principles should guide the natural life, and 
“ these at a certain period — the very point where they are 
“ needed — suddenly give place to another set of principles 
“ altogether new and unrelated. Nature has never taught us 
to expect such a catastrophe. She has nowhere prepared 
“ us for it. And man oannot, in the nature of things, in the 
“ nature of thought, in the nature of language, be separated 
“ into two such incoherent halves.*’ 

And at p. 38 “ it was reserved for the law of continuity to 
“ put the finishing topch to the harmony and the uaiverse/* 
It is necessary to understand clearly what the law of con- 
tinuity is. Continuity is to the universe what reason is to 
the individual. It is because of the law of continuity that 
we are justified in expecting the sun fo rise and set, tides to 
flow, men to walk erect ; — in a word, the recurrence of the same 
phenomena under tlvs same conditions. It is •the law to 
which all other laws conform. And Mr. Drummond*s applica- 
tion (after an extremely lucid explanation of the great law)' 
is in this wise : (p. 41) “ As the natujral laws are continuous 
through the universe of ’matter and of space, so will they be 
continuous through the universe of spirit.** And he throws 
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the burden of disproof on those who deny it. The argument 
is, he says, founded on a principle which is now admitted to be 
universal. This appears to be a most conclusive argument.* 
We are toW that any person, who is bold enough to take up 
the position that tlicre cS:ists a region where at last the prin- 
ciple of continuity faijs, would be obliged first to overturn 
nature, then science, and last the human mind. Without at- 
tempting to bring about such a complete cataclysm it may be 
objected that, while cheerfully admitting the principle of con- 
tinuity in all regions, pro[)erly so called, doubts may be felt 
whcthei there is any universe of spirit in which continuity 
can operate. This is the real difficulty, and this is the difficulty 
which Mr. Drummond either overlooks or purposely ignoies. 
If it be conceded that there is a Spiritual world in the sense 
in which Mr. Drummond uses these words, directly outlying 
the present Natural world, it would be very just to argue that 
all laws which regulate the spiritual part of man here, will obey 
the law of continuity, and be ‘projected into that Spiritual world. 
And if, further, it is found that the natu»'al laws known to 
science do in fact regulate the spiritual part of man’s nature, 
lireciscl)^ as they regelate the inoiganic and organic world 
around him, Mr. Drummond’s case for natural law in the spiritual 
world is fairly made out. Hut it is evident that there a«e several 
conditions, all of which require to be fulfilled before we can 
admit the truth of the conclusion. Speaking of the univer- 
sality of the Law of Life (p. 45), Mr. Drummond says : “ wherever 
there is life we may expect to find it ariaiigcd, ordered, gov- 
“ erned according to the same law. At the l)Cginning of the 
“ natural life, we find the law that natural life can only 
come from pre-existing natural life : and at the begin- 
‘‘ niiig o.f the spiii'ual life, we find that the spiritual life can 
“ only come from pre-existing spirituaklifc.’* This is another 
of the too frequent fallacies', another petitio principii with 
which the b(jok is marred. ft lias been found by the 
most laborious and accuiatc experiments tliat animal life cannot 
be spontaneously generated ; but to couple with tliis scientific 
fact, in such a manner as to im[)ly that it, too, was the result of 
conclusive experiment and a universally admitted fact, the 
questionable assertion that spiritual life can only come from 
pre-existing spiritual life, is to beg the entire question. It may 
be faiily doubted whether, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term “life,”* there is such a thing as ::piritiial life apart from 
natural life : at best the words are nothing more than a meta- 
phor borrowed from that organic life, the workings of which 
science can watch with the minutest particularity. Abandoning 
this ground for a moment, such a view of the dual life in man 
is quite inconsistent with the Ihble narrative. If that narrative 
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means anything, it means that man was indrganic until God 
breathed on him the breath of liffe : there is no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between a prior organic and a later spiritual creation. 
And as will appear in Vorking out th^ theory ba^ed upon 
this fallacious hypothesis, Mr. Drummond is driven into very 
curious and untenable positions. However, to resume the 
thread of this interesting exposition, we next find Mr. Drum- 
mond laying it down that, as gravitation will act whether the 
substance be suns and stars, or grains of sand, or rain drops, 
so Biogenesis will act wherever there^ is life. The parallel is 
elegant and beautiful ; but it do^s *not allow for the doubt 
whether there is such a thing as spiritual life, in the sense in 
which there is organic life. It is plain that if spiritual life, of 
which we can know nothing positive, is something quite distinct 
from the natural life which we do know, and from which we 
have borrowed the metaphor, there is at least a considerable 
probability of the parallel proving fallacious. 

The argument, compendiously stated, continues thus. The 
laws of the natural life must also be the laws of the spiritual 
life ; but this is not to exclude the possibility that they are not 
the sole, or indeed the chief, laws of thtf higher world. They 
may be suspended in subordination to other and higher laws, 
as we find gravitation to be supreme in the inorganic, but fre- 
quently overruled in the organic world. If the law of conti- 
“ nuity is true, the only way to escape the conclusion that 
“ the laws of the natural life are the laws, or at least are laws, 
“ of the spiritual life, is to say that there is no spiritual life. It 
“ is really easier to give up the phenomena (?) than to give up 
“the law.” (p. 47.) The probabilities of additional laws being 
discovered in the spiritual world is then discussed, and the con- 
clusion arrived at is “ after all then our knowledge of higher 

law must be limited by our knowledge of the lower 

“ The greatest among the theological laws are the laws of 
“ nature in disguise. It will be the splendid task of the theo- 
“ logy of the future to ,take off the mask and disclose to a 
“ waning scepticism the naturalness of the supernatural.” This 
is very impressive, the language is highly dignified, and the 
subject of the announcement seems to merij: the style of its 
expression. But what is it after all ? "Merely a restatement of 
the truism that what is true is certainly not false. 

But whether, in fact» the teachings of Mr. Dr^pmniond’s 
theology are to be found at once in natural law and in the usually 
accepted meanings of Christian belief, can only be properly 
estimated when we examine attentively the conclusions 
he draws from the projection of these more than analogous, 
these identical, laws of nature into the spirit world. 

The . philosophical introduction is now happily nearly 
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exhausted, and we shall shortly be In a position to test the 
merits of the method by its results. So far it is to be observed 
that Mr. Drummond has consistently spoken of the projection 
of the neural laws in^to the Spiritual world. This, however, is an 
inaccuracy. He explains (pp. 53, 54) that in truth the projec- 
tion is from the Spiritual into the Natural world. " The first in 
the field was the Spiritual world. ” p. 53. “ The visible universe 
“ has been developed from the unseen*’ (p. 54). The unseen 
‘•existed before the seen.'* {ib). And he further puts this 
new meaning upon Law. “ After all, the true greatness of Law 
lies in its vision of the unseen.'* Law in the visible is the Invisi- 
ble in the visible” (p. 55.) From which he concludes that it is 
an error to speak of Laws as ‘natural* since this would define 
them as applying only to that part of the universe that can be 
perceived by the senses, whereas all Law is essentially Spiri- 
tual. These propositions are so vague that little profit is to be 
expected cither from assenting to or denying them. All that 
we can know is that which we can perceive and test by means 
of one or other of the senses : and that knowledge alone 
can wc attempt to clothe in accurate language. Once we 
overstep these limits, we may indulge in any dreams, and 
embody our imagination in any language that appears suitable ; 
but propositions of that character will hardly command uni- 
versal assent, or make any useful addition to scientific knowledge. 

Upon the authority of Huxley and the authors of the “ Un- 
seen universe,” Mr Drummond enforces the proposition that 
matter is, in comparison with what is immaterial, the less im- 
portant part of the physical universe. Mr. Huxley is quoted 
as stating, in agreement with Descartes, “ that w^e know moic 
“ of mind than wc do of body : that the immaterial world is a 
“ firmer reality than the material.” It is in transferring Huxley’s 
conclusion from the mental to the theologi co-spiritual world 
that Mr. Drummond seems to me to fall into a very grave 
fallacy. The scientific argument is correct enough. In tlie 
case of every individual human being, personal consciousness 
is moie vivid and real than the consciousness of any external 
phenomenon. 

And from this fact it is a legitimate conclusion that the human 
race collectively know more of mind than matter. But Mr. 
Drummond substitutes, for personal consciousness, religious 
consciousness (as will sufficiently appear in examining his 
finished theory), and, assuming that it is universal (which it 
certainly is not), he infers from it the reality of a correspond- 
ing spiritual, as opposed to a merely mental state. Not only 
this, but resting liis confidence iu the existence of such a 
theologico-spiritual world upon the universality of evciy human 
being’s consciousness of it, he illustrates it in such a way as tc 
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prove conclusively that not only^are an infinite majority of man- 
kind perfectly unconscious of it, but they are absolutely incapa- 
ble of ever attaining that consciousness. ^ Those who^'in accord- 
ance with Mr. Drummond’s view, are spiritually alive, cannot 
bear the proportion of more than one, or two in a million to 
those who are hopelessly and eternally spiritually dead. The 
spiritually dead occupy in the spiritual world, according to Mr, 
Drummond^s theory, precisely the same relative position to the 
spiritually living, as all the inorganic world occupies relatively 
to the organic in Nature. But if Mr.* Huxley’s conclusion had 
depended for its validity upon including in his major stocks 
and stones, as well as human beings ; if he had attempted to 
deduce the reality of an immaterial world to men from the 
consciousness of such mental phenomena possessed by stones 
and other inorganic matter, it is hardly likely that the propo- 
sition would ever have been stated, ^nd entirely certain that no 
one would have assented to it. Yet this is precisely the manner 
in which it has been converted, and the use to which it has been 
put by Mr. Drummond. The concluding sentences in the 
introduction prepare us at once to undei stand the author’s real 
point of view, and the difficulties we are likely to meet in en- 
deavouring to agree with him. The visible is the ladder up 
to the invisible, the temporal is but the scaffolding up to the 
“ eternal : and when the last immaterial st)uls have climbed 
“ through this material to God, the scaffolding shall be taken 
down, and the earth dissolved with fervent heal, not because it 
“ was b-Lse, but because its work is done.” (p. 57.) Tliis illustrates 
the author’s theological prepossessions and the difficulty he 
finds, in spite of his frequent professions, in losing siglu of 
‘ authority.’ It is far from being a fact of certain knowledge 
that the earth will be’ dissolved with fervent heat ; but this is 
the end appointed by Scripture, and Mr. Drummond announces 
it in a scientific exposition as a scientific fact. And as he is 
not here under the dominion of awkward logic, he reverts, 
perhaps unconsciously, tt) the Christian hope that all mwi may 
be saved. Later on it becomes too painfully clear that very, 
very few immaterial souls can, if his theories are correct, ever 
have the faintest expectation of “ climbing through this material 
to God.” 

It has been impossible, within the narrow limits at my com- 
mand, to do more than rndicate many points in Mr. Drummond’s 
scientific and theoretical justification for his modern Christian- 
ity, which may well occasion doubts as to the general sound- 
ness of the structure in which they are to be found. In briefly 
examining the fruits ‘of his system, the task is happily easy. I do 
not, except where it seems absolutely needful, while dealing 
with that part of my subject, propose to do more than carry out 
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the author’s teachings to their legitimate and ultimate conclu- 
sions. I shall ordinarily assume for that purpose that he is 
correct as\far as he Jias gone (although I trust that I have 
suggested several reasons upon which an intelligent doubt in 
that respect may to be founded), and shall point out precisely 
what doctrines those honest and simple-minded Christians who 
have surrendered their judgments so unreservedly to his learned 
and splendid style, are in fact committing themselves. 

Biogenesis , — The Scientific Truth of Biogenesis in the 
Natural woild, transferred to the Spiritual world and used 
as an explanation and confirmation of Christian theology, 
is the basis of Mr. Drummond’s Scientific Religion. The chap- 
ter ill which this interesting and important subject is handled 
with consummate ingenuity, deserves to engage the most patient 
and impartial examination. Biogenesis, or the Theory that 
life in the organic world cannot be spontaneously generated, is 
now, as Mr. Drummond informs us upon the authority of Huxley 
and Tyndall, * victorious all along the line.’ ’ “ So far as Science 
can settle any thing, this question (/>.. the conflict between 
Biogenesis and Abiogenesis) is settled.” This doctrine excludes 
the possibility of life appearing independently of antecedent life : 
and taking it to be a settled Truth of Science, so far as the 
natural world is concerned, Mr. Drummond, ap[)lying his law 
of laws, the law of continuity, projects the doctrine into the 
Spiritual world. There is no such thing, (lie lays it down with- 
out any qualification whatever), as spiritual life spontaneously 
generated ; as, in short, spiritual life independent of pieccd.eiit 
spiritual life. I am much more concerned here with following 
Mr. Drummond’s reasoning to its legitimate and ultimate 
conclusiOiis, than with any attempt at ^raising points of differ- 
ence with him over his premisses. For the sake of argument 
let us admit that the members of “that small school whicli in 
the face of derision and opposition, lias [icisistently maintained 
the doctrine of Biogenesis,” are absolutely right, and that the 
members of that much larger school 'which preaches from a 
thousand modern pulpits every seventh day the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation arc absolutely wrong ; and let us with 
our author place vividly before our imagination the picture of 
the two great Kingdoms of Nature. Wliat is meant, asks Mr. 
Drummond, by di-nying spontaneous generation of life ? And 
he answers the question thus: “It is meant that the passage 
“ from the mineral world to the plant or animal world is hermeti- 
cally sealed on the mineral side. Tliis inorganic world is 
“ staked off from the living world by barriers wliich have never 

“ yet been crossed from within Only by the bending down 

“ into this dead world of some living form can these dead , atoms 
“ be gifted with the properties of vitality And if 
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there is one th‘ing in nature more worth pondering for its 
“ strangeness, it is the spectacle^ of this vast helpless world of the 
***dead, cut off from the living by the Law of Biogenesis and 
denied, for ever the possibility of Resurrection withifi itself .... 
It is as if God had placed everything hi Earth ar/tl Heaven in 
“ the hands of Nature, but reserved a point at the genesis of life 
for his direct appearing.” And here? is the analog}^ which 
is drawn from this natural truth, and stated in positive terms as 
applying to the spiritual world. “ The passage front the Natural 
world to the Spiritual world is hermetically sealed on the natural 
‘^‘side. The door from the inorganic to the organic is shut, 
no mineral can open it ; so the door from the natural to the 

“spiritual is shut and no man can open it No organic 

“change, no modification of environment, no mental energy, 
“ no moral effort, no evolution of character, no progress of 
*' civilization can endow any single human soul with the attri- 
“ bute of spiritual life. The Spiritual world is guarded from 
“the world next in order beneath It by a law of Biogenesis — 
“ except a man bci born again .... except a man be born of 
“ water and the spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 
(p- 7J.; 

This is a close and splendid verbal parallel. I cannot allow 
myself yet to dwell upon what I believe to be fallacies involved 
in the author’s method of construction : though, perhaps, when we 
see clearly the kind of creed he is building up and the probable 
consequences to conduct which it might and logically ought to 
be prolific, I may be excused for indicating some few weak links 
in the chain of reasoning. It would be too melancholy and hope- 
less a world if the author’s doctrine were as incontestably true as 
its perfected results must be morally and spiritually petrifying. 
For the outcome of this teaching is, in the first place, th^t taking 
all the human beings wlio have ever lived both before and after 
Christ, a merely infinitesimal fraction can even pretend to have 
attained spiritual life. Before Christ men were born to die : there 
zvas no spiritual life, no chance, no hope for the unfortunate beings 
who, in every discernablc respect, differed not in single atom 
from the men that came after. “ Christ,” says Mr. Drummond 
with persistent, reiterated, uncompromising dogmatism, “ Christ 
is the source of Life in the Spiritual world* and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not LiJe.” A few, — how few the 
human spirit shudders to contemplate, — have been selected, 
for no merit of then* own, without the faintesUco-operation 
on their part, to share the Eternal Life, the only Life in fact 
that can be properly so called. “ The natural man belongs 
“ essentially to this present order of things. He is endowed 
“simply with a high quality of the natural animal life. 

“ But it is Life of so poor a quality that it is not Life at alR* 
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This is the great gospel of Mr. Drummond’s Biogenesis. Is 
the doctrine rational ? Is it .Jto be conceived that, although 
we are, every one of us, capable of perceiving and appreciating 
the advantages of this Si>i»itual life, we are at the same time 
as incapable of making any movement whatever in the 
direction of reaching them as tlie stones at our feet are 
incapable of aspiring to the Life of organic Beings ? Like 
the dead stones, \vc lie helpless, though, unlike them, perfectly 
conscious and observant ; here and there the Spirit of Life, 
which is Christ (in the nano west and most sectarian sense), 
breathes upon one of us, and that person enters at once into 
the kingdom of God. It is plain that here is Predestination 
or Election with a vengeance. I am confident that no 
(Ifspassionalc reader could close a perusal of Mr. Drummond’s 
Chapter on Biogenesis without candidly admitting that it is 
very mucli more like Theology read into Science, than Science 
impartially used for the illustration of common spiritual tiuths. 
In commenting upon the Preface it may be recollected that 
1 cxpiessed doubts whether, in spiie of his disclaimer, Mr. 
Drummond had not in, fact largely read his Theology into 
his Science, And sipcc it is very just that, while often 
complaining of the vague use which Mr Drummond makes 
of terms and arguments, I should not myself indulge in vague 
and merely general criticism, I may here instance a few 
occasions in wdiich it appears to me that the author has 
fallen into this error. 

So long as Mr. Drummond is on scientific gioiind, his 
exposition of Biogenesis is naturally enough pcifectly im- 
partial : but as .soon as he would draw his analogy and 
e.stablish Christian Tiulh on a basis of Natural Law, it seems 
to me undeniable that he reads his Theology, and a very nanow 
sectarian Theology, into his Science. I affirm, without much 
fear of contradiction, tliat Mr. Drummond’s application of 
liis scientific truth is colored and dominated at eveiy second 
or third paragraph by scriptural authority, and the conclu.^^ions 
whicli he has drawn, although they are, as was to he expected, 
upon this liypothesis, consistent enough with a Calvinistic 
interpretation of the New Testament, aic .such as no scientific 
man vvho.se mind was^ not penetrated by that peculiar 
theology, and who was not prepared to fall back for enlighten- 
ment upon Revelation, would have ever arrived at upon the 
same premisses. When we arc to consider the evidence for 
this great gulf fixed at the poitals of the Spiritual world, Mr. 
Drummond appeals to Science, Reason, Experience and 
Revelation. He admits that “the initial statement, it is not 
to be denied, reaches us from Revelation,” and he justifies 
the use of Revelation in a scientific argument upon this 
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ground. ** The right of the Spiritual world to speak of its 
‘*own phenomena is as secure as the right of the Natural world 
“ to speak of itself.” What is science but what the Natural 
“ world has said to natural men ? Wlyit is Reve|j(tion but 
“ what the Spiritual world has said to Spiritual men ?” Now 
I must repeat that this kind of language is, in my opinion, 
a mere abuse of correct reasoning, attributable to nothing 
else than the theological bias working on a scientifically 
trained mind. It is reading theology into science very freely. 
Need I discriminate between the cases. The Revelation 
which is the voice of the Spiritual woMd in the ears of Spiritual 
men, ought, if there be the slightest value in the comparison, 
to be as universally accepted as scientific discoveries, which, 
for the sake of pointing an illusive argument, are here called 
the voice of the Natural world in the ears of Natural men. 
But is it so ? Are there not a score or more of Revelations 
claiming the same authc/rity as Mr Drummond’s particular 
Revelation, every one of which Mr. Drummond would unhe- 
sitatingly and without compunction dismiss as impostures, 
delusions, ravings, diabolical possessions ; — any thing, indeed, 
rather than the voice of tlie Spiritual vv<>rld si)caking to Spi- 
ritual men ? Mr. Drummond might answer that these creeds 
do not fit the formulae of Biogenesis as closel}^ or satisfactorily 
as his own revealed creed happens to do. Firstly, observing 
that such a reply would at once destroy the peitincncy of Mr. 
Drummond’s plea for Revelation as scientific proof. I might 
add that the truth of the answer depends entirely upon the 
point at which you intend to fit your Science upon your Reve- 
lation. There is probably no widely popular faith to the found- 
ations of which the law of Biogcncsi.s has anything of value 
to say. The Mussulmai\, the Buddhist, the Hindu might all 
reconcile it easily enough with their respective beliefs. The 
breath* of God, they might say, has breathed on all mankind, 
and endowed every man (loin his biith with the potentiality of 
developing the higlier life within him. When Mr. Drum- 
mond writes : “ if the doctrine of the spontaneous generaft'on of 
Spiritual life can be met on scientific grounds, it will mean 
“ the removal of the most serious enemy Christianity has to 
“deal with, and especially within its o\vn borders at tlic present 
day,” (page 67) it is plain that he is entirely dominated by a 
sectarian spirit : in other words, that he is reading his Theology 
into his Science. For, upon his own cherished theeSry, it can 
obviously make not the slightest difference to the world at 


♦Note.— Mr. Drummond, I need not say, interprets science by the words 
of Scripture. With him there is no life except the life derived from Christ 
the Son of. God. This is dogmatic, but not scientific. 
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large whether Spiritual Life be spontaneous or not : except in- 
deed that a few anxious hearts might be rendered indescrib- 
ably miserable, by the belief that the election or rejection of 
themselves and their* friends was a matter as arbitrary and 
beyond their own control as the distribution of prizes in a 
public lottery. As the spiritual dead can never be any thing 
else than spiritually dead, and the spiritually alive become 
spiritually alive, independent of all conduct or volition on 
cither side, it is difficult to understand what benefit the former 
are to derive from realizing their desperate plight, or the latter 
from being informed of the certainty of their salvation, nor 
how the absence of such superfluous knowledge can ever have 
been a serious enemy to Christianity. As between conflicting 
sects, Calvinists, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians and so forth, perhaps the enunciation of a dogma 
always much relied upon by one of these sects, repro- 
duced in the guise of scientific and incontestable truth, may 
fill the bosoms of some with envious* despair or of others 
with righteous complacency. But beybnd this the author’s 
language is mere exaggeration, and meaningless unless it be 
understood by the light of his thcok»gical bias. Again, Mr. 
Drummond writes : “ there is no analogy between the Christian 
Religion and say Buddhism, or the Mohammedan Religion. 
There is no /n/e sense in zvhich a man can say^ He that hath 
Pnddha hath Life^ It is to be recollected that this passage is 
ri commentary on the ** Scientific grim distinction : He that 
hath not the Son hath not Life and we are told that this gicat 
law finally distinguishes Christianity from all other Religions. 
The answer simply is that the sincere Buddhist might use the 
words in just as true a sense to himself, as Mr. Drummond may 
apply to himself the Christian formula :“He that hath Christ hath 
Life.** The cases in fact, so far from being, as intended, illustra- 
tively opposite, are absolutely parallel, after allowances are made 
for subjective differences. No Scientific writer would have been 
led into using arguments of this positive form and unsound mat- 
ter, unless he had been powerfully influenced by theological bias 
— in a word, reading his Theology into his Science. Mr. Drum- 
mond’s position w ith reference to otlicr religions, simply is that 
they are false to begin With, and that Biogenesis can be made 
to prove them so. It is with Mr. Drummond, indeed, the old, old 
difference bet w'cen Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy ; “ Orthodoxy, 
my good Sir. is my doxy, and Heterodoxy your doxy.” It is 
quite as consistent with the Law of Biogenesis, to take a wider 
view and give all religions an equal chance in the field of Life, by 
assuming that the entire human race (who as natural men are 
similaily endowed) are, in their capacity for Spiritual Life, 
equally endowed with a common vital principle. If jve were 
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to select a few texts here and there, and insist upon their literal 
interpretation, perhaps we might find it difficult to reconcile this 
theory with them, although it is a priori far more accordant with 
every rational conception of the potentialities of human exist- 
ence, as well as with all the most powerfully attractive features 
in Christ s character and mission. But Mr. Drummond will 
have us follow the texts ; and, adhering to an ' authority’ which, 
he explained in his preface, would not be requisite, ^he has for- 
mulated his central dogma of Spiritual Biogenesis, a kind of 
hybrid between Science and Revelation. 

Those who read Mr. Drummond* and are carried away by 
the apparently resistless current of his science, exemplified by 
scripture quotations, would do well to pause here and 
reflect what this Biogenesis of the Spirit means to each of them 
individually. In the first place, it is just as well to realize 
vividly what this dogma imports concerning the past. In a 
word that the whole human race -up to 1900 years ago were 
literally annihilated*. They had no chance of life. “ Christ is 
the source of life ifi the Spiritual world, and he that hath the 
“ Son hath Life, and he that hath not the Son, whatever ehe he 
** may have, hath not Life.” (p. 74.) Very good. That is ex- 
plicit : and as we are repeatedly told by Mr. Drummond that 
we do a violence to Scripture language if w^e needlessly interpret 
it metaphorically, we have no difficulty whatever in seeing that, 
as Christ had not been made manifest to the world until a 
comparatively advanced period in its development, the genera- 
tions which preceded that manifestation must have inevitably 
been dead. Observe that there is no middle course. The 
parallel is plain and the meaning obvious. As the stone is 
dead in the Natural world, so is the soul, without Christ, dead in 
the Spiritual world. There is no room for a faint hope'that the 
feeble life may not have been quite extinguished, that a merci- 
ful Father, making allowances for the conditions under which 
men lived, would revive the dim and flickering flame ; no room, 
indeed, for any flattering compromise with Mr. Drummond’s 
Biogenesis. It is not a question of spiritual lives ending : there 
was no spiritual life, every human being was morally and 
spiritually as dead as the dogs and donkeys, and a.s absolutely, 
irremediably so as a stone is said to be physically dead. 
Having thoroughly realized that picture, it js convenient to 
look at the dogma ip its modern bearings. Wq are told that 
Christ himself founds Christianity upon Biogenesis. Except 
a man be born of water and the spirit «ct\. John III.” (p. 74) 
We are told that the natural man is as dead as a crystal, not 
only to the spiritual man, but to the whole spiritual world ; that 
there are not two laws of Biogenesis, one for the natural, the 
othei; for the spiritual ; one law is for both (p. 75). And it is 
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very properly pointed out that the second birth is almost as 
perplexing to the Theologian a^the first to the Embryologist. 
While, however, the latter remains in doubt, the difficulties of 
the former, 'from Mr. Drummond's point of view, are completely 
removed by Revelation. 

Here, then, is the modern religion^ Its formula is simple. 
He that hath not the Son hath not Life — and never can get 
Life. Nor js it in the power of any person to obtain this life, or 
even to wish for it, or think about it, or regulate his conduct 
with regard to it, or in fact to feel the faintest concern in the 
subject. He is dead : dead as*a crystal in respect to the whole 
Spiritual life (p. 75). 

Such a doctrine as this, consigning an inconceivably large 
majority of human beings, not only in the past, but day by day 
and year by year, to spiritual extinction is, I venture to think, 
not so much a legitimate inference from the very simple truth 
of Biogenesis, as a natural product of applying science to old 
sectarian formulae, under the influence of very strong Calvinistic 
prepossessions. * 

It is certain that the material part of man is dissolved by 
death; and Mr. Drummond teaches tl at, with rare and in- 
significant exceptions, there is nothing spiritual in the nature of 
man. His doctrine of Biogenesis, viewed practically, and in the 
light of results rather than of its thcoiy, is virtually a doctrine of 
universal annihilation. 

And yet, if he had not set before him the absorbing object of 
illustrating Scripture texts by natural laws, surely the dreadful 
consequences of his broad generalizations would have led him to 
re-examine, with anxious care, every link in the chain of his 
reasoning. Even if wc admit that# the Spiritual Life is any- 
thing more than a metaphor, is in fact of, the same quality as 
natural life and governed by the same great law, '^Onine vivuvi 
ex vivo"' would it not occur to any unbiased enquirer, any 
enquirer who was not bent on justifying the literal truth of 
some pet textual Revelation, that the principle of Spiritual life 
was impaitcd to ail men equally at the hands of the cornrnon 
Father of Life and Love ? How that principle can best be 
developed and perfected, is a question upon which all churches 
may differ, but it has been reserved for the apostle of the modern 
Scientific Religiotj to announce the positive presence in a few, 
and the positive absence in millions of tjje spiritual faculty by 
which alone man can hope to attain everlasting life. Such a 
doctrine, amongst other things, stultifies missionary enterprise, 
and paralyses every generous and disinterested effort of pros- 
elytizing zeal. 

Mr. Drummond is, I believe, himself a missionary amongst the 
poor ; but upon what logical grounds he can defend the yvaste 
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of time occupied in haranguin{7 absolute stocks and stones* it is 
difficult to conceive. He does rtot pretend, and he could not 
pi'etend (on the strength of his authority), that any thing short 
of the direct intervention of Christ could put life into*- the dead 
soul. It would be just as reasonable (if we can conceive such 
an extravagant picture) for birds to exhort trees to take on 
a higher form of life, or for trees to harangue the overhanging 
inorganic boulders, and entreat them to take thought Jiow best 
they might cross the inscrutable gulf fixed between the dead 
and the living. Thus much for the striking theory of Spiritual 
Biogenesis. 

Death and Eternal Life . — Such being Mr. Drummond’s 
theory of the origin of Spiritual Life, let us briefly note the 
manner in which he treats of its extinction, or absence (Death), 
and of its infinite prolongation (Eternal Life). 

The scientific definition of Life which Mr. Drummond quotes 
from Spencer, with approval, is : “ The continuous adjustment 

of internal relations to* external relations \ ' and it is only by 
obtaining a vivid conctjption of what Science means by Life, 
tluit vve can hope to realize the conditions of its antithesis, the 
state of Death. * 

In Biological language, a living organism is said to be in vital 
con*cs])ondence with its environment. It follows that there are 
degrees of life to be measured by the amount of the corres- 
pondence. As for instance, a tree, though alive, is ver}? mucli more 
limited in its powet of correspondence than a bird : and a bird 
again than a man. As soon as an organism is thrown out of 
correspondence with its environment, it is to that extent dead. 
A blind man is dead to all the world which corresponds with 
the organs of sight : a deaf man is dead to all which corresponds 
with tlic organs of hearing. From such simple and partially 
metaphoric illustrations, it must be easily understood that deatl) 
is occasioned by the failure of any organism to adjust 
its internal relations to the external relations of its environ- 
ment. Such a failure may be partial or complete. In the 
latter case, and speaking of Human Beings, we arc confronted 
with the result popularly called Death. There is now no 
“ correspondence wliatcver with cnvironme^it — the thing, for 
** it is now a tiling, is dead.’’ (p. 1 51,) • 

This being the Biological explanation of ^eath in the 
Natural world, and tlicse the terms in which it is described, Mr. 
Drummond proceeds to*examine the parallel phenomenon of 
“ Death in the Spiritual world.” The factors here are the same, 
organism and environment : “ The truth to be emphasised 
“ resolves itself into this, that Spiritual Death is a want of corres- 
“ pondence between the organism and the spiritual environ- 
ment.” ^(p. 152.) And here it does at last occur to the author 
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that the term ‘ Spiritual environment ’ demands some further 
definition. The definition which follows and which occnpies 
PP- I53» iS4i I55» IS7» of this nature. Everything which 
surrounds an organisp is its environment. It is immaterial 
whether or not the organism is conscious of the whole of its 
environment. The aiore complex the organism, the more 
extended are the limits of its environment, and the more in 
proportion, is the region of Death diminished. At the top of 
the ascending scale is man, who corresponds with the whole 
environment. The outer circles to wliich his correspondence 
extends are to the inhabitants of the innermost circles, as if 
they were not. 

Then, says Mr. Drummond, follows the momentous question : 
Is man in correspondence with the whole environment ? And 
his answer is, of course, in the negative. “ Of men generally 
it cannot be said that they are in living contact with that part 
of the spiritual cnvironincnl: which is called the Spiritual world.*’' 
(p. 1 56 ,; And he defends, what appears to be suspiciously like 
a peUtio principiiy by declaring that the “ Spiritual world ” is an 
essential pait of the old idea. The Spiritual world is defined as 
the outermost segment, circle or circles of the Natural world. 
“ What wc have coriespondence with we call Natural, what we 
have little or no correspondence with we call Spiritual.’* 

This, then, is the deliberate and scientific definition of a Spiri- 
tual world. It is the outermost circle of correspondence ; it is 
that with which wc have little or no correspondence. It w^ould 
appear to be more logical to omit the words “ little or ” in this 
definition : and it would then stand “ the Spiritual world is that 
with which we have no correspondence.” 

For looking at the character of religion in general, there are 
few rdigious persons, 1 think, who would concede that their 
correspondence with God was something very slight by com- 
parison with their material correspondences. Where there is 
any supposed or real correspondence with the so-called Spiritual 
world, those persons who lay claim to it can scarcely define it 
logically as being a comparatively limited correspondence,. Either 
(which is in fact the case with a vast majority of the human 
race, if Mr. Drummond's theories are correct) there is absolutely 
no correspondence with -this outermost segment of environment ; 
or it is a correspondence far more vivid and energising than 
any which the human organism has with its more generally 
recognizeef environments. Whichever* alternative Mr. Drum- 
mond prefers, it would seem that his definition is faulty. The 
only meaning which it conveys to my mind, and probably to 
the minds of most enquiring readers, i.s that the Spiritual world is 
a term vaguely applied to what may, or may not, exist, but of 
which we have no certain common knowledge. 
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Mr. Drummond popularizes* his definition by substituting^ 
‘ God ’ for the “outermost circle of environment,’* and “ com- 
munion ’* for “ correspondence, ’* and deduces the conclusion that 
“ we can now determine accurately the spiritual relation of 
different sections of mankind. Those ivho are in communion 
with God, live : those who are not^ are dead*' 

The highest, noblest, purest minds, failing this correspondence, 
are dead. We do not blame them, says Mr. Drummond : 
we do not picture them as monsters. The plant is not a 
monster because it is dead to the Voice of the bird, nor is 
he a monster who is dead to the voice of God. (p. 159.) 

He supports this position by alluding to agnostic literature. 
Deaf, dumb, blind and torpid to the spiritual world the 
agnostic must be. It is a scientific necessity. The pro- 
fessed nescience of the agnostic is, in Mr. Drummond’s eyes, 
the proof from experience ‘ that to be carnally minded is 
Death.^ 

I feel considerable idoubt whether here, as in several other 
parts of his interesting book, Mr. Drummond is not uncon- 
sciously confounding scientific with emotional language. The 
agnostic’s nescience is a very different thing from the re- 
cently converted shoemaker’s knowledge of God. I do not wish 
to make a jc.st of any man’s serious convictions ; nor is it 
possible, I believe, to disprove (even were it desirable) 
purely religious faith. I merely suggest that this “ knowledge,'* 
which often has its rise in, and is generally wannly colored 
by, strong emotion, is an altogether different kind of pos- 
session from that of which the agnostic laments his need. 

But here it is most important to grasp thoroughly 
Mr, Drummond’s own , conclusions. His theory of spiritual 
death is a neces.sary prcjduct of his spiritual Biogenesis. From 
the analogies he uses so pointedly and freely, it is clear that 
there can be no spiritual correspondence apart from Spiritual 
Life. And he has already enunciated the uncompromising 
doctrine that Spiritual* Life can be bestowed on man duly by 
the direct action of God and the Son. The enormous majority 
of the human race must live out their Hves utterly uncon- 
cerned about correspondences and developments vouchsafed to a 
chosen few, but in which they, the mass of mankind, cannot, 
under any circumstances, participate. And tliis is how the 
Christian teaching upon this subject is summed *up : “ We 

“have already admitted that he who knows not God may 
“ not be a monster ; we cannot say he will not be a dwarf. 

This precisely, and on perfectly natural principles, is what 
“ he must be. You can dwarf a soul just as you can dwarf a 
“ plants by depriving it of full environment. Its character may 
“ betray no sign of atrophy. But its very virtue somehow 
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“ has the pallor of a flower that is grown in darkness, or as 
“ the herb which has never seen the sun : no fragrance 

breathes from its spirjt ... to science it is an instance 
“ of arrested development, to Religion it presents the spectacle 
“ of a corpse — a living Death.” (p. 173.) 

This is a beautiful and striking passage. Let us con- 
sider some points in it. Firstly, it seems to imply that 
those splendid intellects who have every ennobling quality, 
except Mr. Drummond’s Spiritual Life, were in a position to 
attain that quality also. TC the analogy of a dwarfed plant 
holds good with a dwarfed soul, there must in both be the 
original principle of Life. But in innumerable instances this 
common likeness does not exist Ex hypothesis Mr. Drum- 
mond must deny that most of the cultured agnostic and 
sceptic school have ever been organic at all in the spiritual 
sense. They have been dead all along : as liopelessly dead 
as the stones in waste places. A more prdper comparison from 
his point of view would have been between the beauties of 
a crystal and the beauties of a flower. But it is not surprising 
that he should shrink, when possible, from emphasising the 
bald horror of his scientific religion. Secondly, it is assuming 
a great deal too much to say that such intellects present to 
science instances of arrested development. To Mr. Drummond’s 
itcience, perhaps : but he has yet to prevail upon the larger 
science of the worUl to accept his postulate, that, if theie is 
a Spiritual Life iii all, it depends upon a corrcspoiitlcnce with 
the particular and defined God of a particular and compara- 
tively recent Revelation. 

Surely we may hope, without irreverence, that men like 
Huxleys Darwin, Tyndall and Spencer arc in as good spiritual 
case as the scores oi illiterate frequenters of every little Bethel, 
whose spiiitual correspondences can only be gauged by their 
verbal professions and living conduct. 

For it is pertinent to enquire, what guarantee we have of 
this rare and additional conespondcTice. As I havQ before 
observed, we cannot rest satisfied with the mere ipse dixit of 
individuals. If it appeared that every individual who 
professed to have tJic Son, lived a life not only better in degree, 
but distinct in kind, from the life lived by less gifted men 
and women : if, in fact, we could trace a distinction not less 
marked tha*n the easily traceable distinction between the organic 
and the inorganic, we might, and probably should very cheerfully 
concede to Mr. Drummond the value and significance of 
liis analogies. But all experience is'against him here. Taking 
the rank and file of Christians, men and women who profess 
to have the Son, and to be in correspondence with the eternal 
livitig Father, it may be safely argued that their conduct will 
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not, throttghout any given century of the world’s history, contrast, 
without exception, favorably with the conduct of a similar number 
of persons who are ex hypothesi spiritually dead. At tlie 
present day, in spite of brilliant exceptions, Christianity, counts 
among its followers a most disproportionate number of tlie 
uncharitable, the narrow-minded, the bigoted, and the worldly. 
And although Mr. Drummond would no doubt repudiate these 
allies with just contempt and wrath, they would* speak his 
Shibboleths and profess his creeds with as- fluent zeal and ap- 
parent sincerity as the purest and most typical examples of 
the real Christian life. The fact “being that, where the crite- 
rion on so important a subject as life and death lies in the 
profession of faith, and is from the very nature of the case 
outside the province of scientific proof, classifications depend- 
ing upon it are scarcely likely to command universal con- 
fidence. I have permitted myself so much latitude in quota- 
tion and commenta/y, that I mhst touch very briefly on Mr. 
Drummond’s doctrine of Eternal Life. Summarized in one 
sentence it is tin’s. * Given a perfect eternal environment and 
an organism in perfect correspondence with it, you have 
Eternal Life. God is the perfect eternal environment, and the 
souls which he has quickened are the organisms in perfect 
correspondence with Him. Therefore they have Eternal Life, 
Of course, if we concede all the conditions and the terms, we 
cannot very well dispute the conclusion. The three chapters, 
indeed, read together, amount to an explicit affirmation of the 
old doctrine of predestination. God first puts his life into the 
souls of a few chosen people : they may correspond with 
the outermost segment of environment, God, a privilege 
denied absolutely to the rest of the world ; and by so doing 
they attain to Evci lasting Life, which is not “ living for ever : 
everlasting or eternal life is tc; knoiv^ 

I cannot do more than notice, in a few words, the salient 
features of this long and interesting chapter. 

The verdict of science has been given with something like 
unanimity against that * bridging of the grave ’ which is an in- 
dispensable condition of eternal life. But science is too mode- 
rate and too camions to indulge in positive 'denials : the most it 
will say is that it is apparently impossible that the soul and body 
should continue to exist separately. This is the tiny loophole : 
the slender permission of which Mr. Drummond promptly avails 
himself. “ A permission to go on,” says he, “ is often the most 
that science can grant to religion.” This flaw in the materialist 
argument secures to the spiritualist the right of speculation. 
But speculation in this field is unsatisfying, and Mr. Drum- 
mond almost immediately has recourse to Revelation. It is 
not part of the theory of Christianity that thought, volition, 
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or emotion, as such, are to survive the grave ** (p. 226). The 
doctrine of Revelation is that “ he that hath the Son hath Life.V 
Tills defines the correspondence which is to bridge the grave. 
There is no attempt hgre to attach inimortality to the old 
organism. And the logical exigencies of this proposition force 
the Professor back upon his doctrine of Biogenesis. As in 
the Natural so in the Spiritual there is a principle of life.*’ (p. 
228). Not only does the principle Spiritual life determine the 
spiritual correspondence, but it is a new and divine possession. 
That is to say no man who Jiath not the Spiritual life infused 
into his soul can ever have Eternal Life (which is a Spiritual 
correspondence), nor can any man have this principle of spiri- 
tual life upon whom it has not been specially bestowed by the 
separate act of God. It is a new and a divine possession. 
It follows then at once that about 90 per cent of the human 
race are absolutely beyond the pale of hope so far as Eternal 
Life is concerned. * • 

Considering the very arbitrary character of the hard and 
fast lines he has laid down, it is surprising that Mr. Drummond 
has felt so little compunction concerning the mass of mankind 
upon whom he has shut the gates of heaven : and it is not less 
surprising that he should claim so much for the operative 
efficacy of God’s selection, while apparently entirely disregarding 
the only results by which we can presume to judge its genuine- 
ness. 

I am therefore pleased to find that, in one passage at least, 
he seems to have realized, in a vague way, the cogency of thi.s 
latter requirement. Speaking of environment, he writes : “ Much 
“ more then shall we look for the influence of environment on 

the spiritual nature of him w'ho has opened correspondence 
“ with God. Reach'ng out his eagerand quickened faculties 
“ to the Spiritual world shall he not become spiritual ? In vital 
“ contact with Holiness, shall he not become holy ? Breathing 
“ now an atmosphere of ineffable purity, .shall he miss becom- 
“ ing pure ? Walking with God from day to day shall lie fail to 
‘‘ be taught of God ? ’* (p. 242). To all of wliich impassioned 

questions the answer is, that certainly we anticipate these 
results. But, judging by Jhe common examples of Christianity, 
our anticipations are very far from being fulfilled. And it is 
just because the* consequences appear to flow so necessarily 
from the predicated causes, that, on obseicving the entire absence 
of these consequences, we may, perhaps, be excused doubting 
whether the causes are real. 

Here, though with great reluctance, and a clear consciousness 
that my subject is far from being exhausted, I must close 
the book. It is evident that there is more, much more to be 
said : that I have within the limits of a magazine article -barely 
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been able to sketch the outlines of many important objections, 
while as many more have been necessarily passed over quite 
unnoticed. Upon every perusal of these suggestive chapters, 
new arguments, new lines of criticism, new doubts present 
themselves with perplexing rapidity. Possibly, and in fact pro* 
bably, it is the personal distaste which every independent mind 
must feel to a scheme of religion so narrow and deadening as 
this, which ought to be held accountable for much of this 
restless uneasiness and critical activity under the spell of Mr, 
Drummond’s glowing periods. But if wc go a little below 
the surface beauties : if we strip off all the gorgeous phraseology, 
all the rich tints it owes to Religious enthusiasm, we shall sec 
in Mr. Drummond’s scientific religion nothing but a pitiful, 
cold, inanimate anatomy. For this, in brief, is what his modern 
Christianity teaches us. The potentiality of religion is not 
a part (T human nature. Befire the coming of Christ the 
whole Imman race liv^cd and died in the condition, spiritually, 
of inorganic stones : dead, hopelessly, irretrievably dead. And 
even since the coming of Cluist, peihap% not more than one 
soul in every two or tliree millions lias been quickened into life 
at the mere caprice (if one may use siieli a word in such a 
context) of the Omnipotent and all Loving God. The 
remainder of the human race, including the noblest, the bravest, 
the purest, tlie mo^t divinely gifted ; poets, philosophers, 
niorali'^ts, artists ; all those la ser, but not colder, liearls, friends 
ami kinsmen, husbands, wives, [laicnts, cliildien, all that we see 
in humanity to reverence, res])ect, or love, are dead in our 
memories, or dying before our eyes, dead and dying from 
hour to hour, fiom day tv day. For them there is no future : 
they have not so much as the principle of Spiritual Life, nor, 
upon a calcul.ition of average probabilities, will each of tliose 
upon whom our anxious love centies, ever have it. Mr. Drum- 
mond and his few selected spiritu d organisms look smiling 
and complacent on this universal Doom. T/icj/ have the !Son, 
which is Eternal Life, Conduct is of no consequence to those 
fortunate spirits : with a creed on their lips, agd a manual of 
salvation in their hands, they arc to go on developing until 
they enter into an Eternal Life, which is a corrcspopdcnce of the 
intellect with a perfect and eternal environment ! Tju-s is no 
caricature ; it is not even an exaggeration : it is a {)lain and 
true statement of the bare and uiulisgiiiscd meaning tv) be 
logically extracted from Mr. Drummond’s principal dogmas. 
And since this is so: since in Mr. Drumm«)nd’s scientific 
religion, which has captivated so many unscientific Christians, 
we find the vivifying and attractive graciousness of the 
church’s Gospels transformed into unbending and inhuman 
laws — rigid bars against which despairing humanity may dash 
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its passionate protests in vain, — would it not be as well for 
those who have read and indiscriminately applauded these 
essays, to reconsider the situation from the point of view 
which I have suggested ? Would they not do well to reflect 
that besides the stern texts quoted by Mr. Drummond, Scripture 
contains other texts upon which the Church has founded a 
gospel something larger and more human than this ? That, 
besides the sayings which Mr. Drummond has carefully culled 
to prop his theory, other .words have fallen from the lips of 
Christ, words which through many generations have brought 
rest to the weary, comfort to the broken hearted, peace to the 
dying sinner? If Mr. Drummond^s gospel be true, it is plainly 
as idle to talk of aspirations in the direction of Spiritual 
Life as to talk of stones aspiring to be trees or birds. Viewed 
in our light, such a crqed would necessarily create a pure- 
ly fatalistic mental attitude : viewed* in any light it is a 
creed that robs the image of Christ of all its human tender- 
ness, all its marvellous attraction, and offers to our astonished 
eyes a Christ no loiiiger the compassionate Redeemer of the 
woild, but the pillar and peculiar ornament of a Scotch Calvi- 
nistic church. It is, I believe, as impossible, as many perhaps 
fe^‘l it to be undesirable, to reduce the essentials of religion 
to scientific formulre. During the present generation probably 
no author better equipped with natural talents and scientific 
Ir.iining than Professor Drummond will attempt the task. And 
it is for thoughtful men and women to decide whether Mr, 
Drummond’s attempt has, in fact, proved the splendid success 
which so many Christians, in the first burst of enthusiasm, 
felt and pronounced it to be. 


• F. C. O. Beaajan. 



Art. Vll .— notes OF A HOLIDAY TRIP TO 
MALDAH AND BIH^R. 

M y chief object in writing this article is to indyce people 
to visit some of the many places of interest In Bengal 
Proper. Globe-trotters naturally only go to the great cities of 
the North-West, and Calcutta re^ic^ents generally spend their 
holidays at a hill-station. Most of them do not know of the 
existence of places of interest in Bengal. How many, for 
instance, have, in travelling up the East Indian Railway line, 
noticed the curious old M.ihomcdan tower** which be- 
comes visible on the right hand side shortly before reaching 
Panduah Station ? This last vacatjon, I set off with the in- 
tention of seeing four* places, Gaur and Panduah in northern 
Bengal, and Sasseram^and Rohtas in south Bihar. 

Gaur and Panduah are both situated in tlic district of Mal- 
dah, and are about twenty miles apart. y\ngrezabacl, or English 
Bazaar, is the head-quarters of the Maldah district, and is com- 
monly known as Maldah. ft is a convenient place to visit 
Gaur and Panduah from, as it lies between the two, Gaur being 
about nine miles to the south of Maldah, and Panduah about 
eleven miles to the north-cast. Unfortunately, it has no dak bunga- 
low. The best route from Calcutta is by Rajmahal, tliough there 
is another way by Ramporc Bauleah, whence there is a steamer to 
Maldah, The traveller takes the loop-line to Tin Pahar, and 
there changes to a branch which brings him in half an hour to 
Rajmahal. Formerly the croSr)ing of the Ganges was ^ work 
of time and even danger, but now, thanks chiefly to Mr, Sam- 
uclls, the Magistrate of Maldah, there is a steam ferry. The 
steamer crosses twice a day, and if the tiaveller be in a hurry, 
and arrive at a fortunate time, say at dawn, he can go over 
at once. Otherwise he may repair to the dak bungalovvi. The 
distance from Rajmahal to Maldah is 24 miles, including the 
river. From Manik Chuck outpost, wlicic the high land be- 
gins on the other side, the distance is j 8 miles. The travel- 
ler must do this by palki, or bulloct: cart, and must arrange 

* Tliib tower IS miicii l^irj^er in ciicimifeieoce than tlic^two towers or 
minarets in the M.ildah distiict, and i‘> coiisiuei ul>iy more ornamental. 
It has five stoieys, and each of the upper lour is bmlt with convex like 

those of the Delhi Kutub. It surely was intended as an imitation in 
brick of that structuie. This .would a^iree with the tradition, that it was 
built by a scion of the Delhi royal family, Saifuddin, the sister’s son of 
Firoz Shah Togluk. General Cunningham gives the height as 125 feet, 
but the sixth story or pinnacle was shaken down by an earthquake a few 
years agb, and so its height is-piobably now about 116 feet. 
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beforehand with the Magistral^ of Maldah for carriage, other- 
wise he will find himself landed on a chur, and without the 
means of getting any further. Rajinahal is an interesting 
place, and may well occupy a few hours of the traveller's time, 
its original name was Agmahal, and it became known as 
Rajmahal when it A^as made the capital of Bengal. Maho- 
medan writers often call it Akbarnagar, after llie great Akbar. 
In the last ’century and even later, Rajmahal was full of inter- 
esting ruins, and Buchanan has a good deal to say about 
them in the 2nd volume o£ “Eastern India,** pp. 67, 68. Most 
of them have now disappeared. Only a small portion of the 
Sangi Dalan, or Stone Palace, of Shah Sujah now remains.* 
It occupies a fine position on the banks of the river, and has 
some basalt pillars. A lofty mosque, which was perhaps built 
by Futteh Jung Khan, has been converted into the charitable 
dispensary — a change onlj^ to be regretted, because it has 
necessitated the partitioning of the interior. The subdi visional 
Court-house is justly praised in Murray's hand-book. It is 
a handsome building, and has a splendid site on the high 
bank of the Ganges. I did not see the buildings called the Hadaf, 
and which arc said to have been Man Singh's residence. They arc 
about four miles from Rajmahal, atid the road is bad. It appears 
that some of the buildings there have inscriptions on them, and 
it is to be hoped that somebody will take rubbings of them, if the 
Archaeological department has not done so already.f Six miles 
south of Rajmahal is Udhwa, or Udhainala, where Mir Qasim*s 
troops were defeated by Major Adams in August 1763. There 
are some stone quarries there, and the resident manager has a 
collection of guns and shells gathered from the field of 
battle. Buchanan tells us, that Miran, the son of Mir Jaffar, was 
buried in Rajmplial, after he was ’killed by lightning in 
Bcttiah. It was to Rajmahal that Sirajuddaulah was brought 
after his capture, and tradition points out the place where 'he 
was caught. It is the village of Shahpur, on the opposite 
side of^the river near Barail, and on the east of the Kalindri. 
It is not clear why Sirajuddaulah went there, unless he crossed 
over in order to avoid Rajmahal, where Mir. Jaffir’s brother, 
Mir Daud, was gov^^rnor, lie may, however, have been obliged, 
on account of the strength of the current .it was tlic rainy 
season), to leav,e the main stream and go up the Kosi. Shah- 
pur lies N. from Rajmahal and a long»way from it, and one 
might say, that if Sirajuddaulah went there and stayed long 

^ beautiful basalt pillar from R.ijmahal in the Indian Museum. 

t Perhaps they are those given by Hlochihann, J.A.S.B.. XLIV, 301. 

J Ihe Seir Mutakherin says, that the body was brought down in 
a boat, app.yently in order to be bmied at Murshidabad, but it became 
so offensive that they had to land and bury it at Rajmahal. 
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Enough for news to be sent across to Rajmahal, and for the 
fetching of troops, he deserved to^be caught. He was on his 
way to join Law, wlio was marching down from Bhagulpore, but 
neither of them had the energy of Coote. Law halted at 
Tcliagarhi Pass, and Sirajuddaulah af Slialipur. Orme 
says that, if Law had only marched twenty miles further, he 
would probably have saved Sirajuddaulah, *Orme's knowledge, 
however, was not exact, for he writes of Sirajuddaulaji’s being 
arrested in a deserted garden at Rajmahal. Clive said much 
the same thing. It is the Seir Mutakherin which mentions 
that Sirajuddaulah was caught on^ the Maldah side of the 
river. Shahpur probably owes its name to Shah Dana, the 
faqir who is said to have betrayed Sirajuddaulah, His tomb 
find shrine are still in existence at Shahpur. Before I leave 
this subject, I would recall to my readers* memories the 
energy and determination of Coote (afterwards Sir Eyre 
("oote), who marched in the month of July from Rajmahal to 
l^atna, a distance of 20j miles, in eleven days and a half, and 
all but caught M. Ljiw. I would also put in a word for the 
unfortunate Sirajuddaulah. He was, after all, only a boy, and 
a boy who had been spoilt by a dotin" grandsire. It is 
generally alleged that he was a habitual drunkard, and Ma- 
tciulay speaks of his sleeping off his debauch on the morning 
after the Black Hole. But Scrafton, who knew Sirajuddaulali 
well, and had no liking for him, tells us (letter II, p. 50) that 
Sirajuddaulah promised his grandfather, when the latter was 
on his deathbed, that he would never again touch intoxicating 
liquor, and that he strictly observed his promise. 

English Bazaar, or Maldah proper, is situated on the right 
bank of the Mahananda {the Mahanadi which we meet beyond 
Siligurij. It is an old English settlement, though Mildah 
as a district is of recenb creation. It was visited by Hedges, 
who calls it Englesavad, in May 1683. (Diary I, 87). In 
1771 Mr. Thomas Henchman was Commercial Resident and 
erected a fort, which still exists, and in which the Magistrate's 
cutcheny is placed. Mi; Henchman afterwards took .part 
in establishing the Kidderpur Orphanage, and his portrait 
by Chinnery, dated 1786, now hangs in Kidderpore House. 

Until recent times, there was a fine house near Maldah, called 
Singhitollah. Tliis was an Indigo Factory, and in 1787, it was 
under the charge of George Udny, so well known for his 
kindness to the early Baptist Missionaries. Udny -was also 
a patron of Persian literature, and Gholam Hoosein, the 
author of the Riyaz-us-Salatin,* was his dAk Munshi, and 


* The Riyaz is now being published by the Asiatic Society. 
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wrote his history at Udny*s* request. 1 am glad to say that 
a kind of spiritual descendant of G hoi am Iloosein, that is, 
Munshf Elahi Ikix, the pupil of Gholarn Hoosein’s pupil, has 
made a* study of Gaur and its history, and that there is a 
likelihood of his work being published by the Asiatic Society. 
The neighbourhood of Maldah is very fertile. Nowhere have 
I seen finer trees. ‘The mango trees in the station aie magni- 
ficent, and so are the tamarind trees and the pipals. It 
is interesting to notice the care taken of the mango gardens, the 
platforms supporting the grafts, &c. ; the mulberry cultivation 
is also a very pretty ojic. The environs are remarkable for 
the causeways made by the*former kings of Gaur; one vciy 
fine one, which was probably made by Gyassuddin, is to be 
seen on the Rajmahal road about a mile out from Maldah. 
A place near this, known as the Baghbari, is pointed out 
as the site of Ballal Sen's palace, and is so marked in the map 
in Ravenshaw’s Gaur, But according to the local historian, 
the old Hindu city lies further to the qorth, near the village 
of Katwali, two or three miles west of ^old IMaldah. Perhaps 
both identifications arc right, Adisur^s *palacc having been at 
Katwali and Ballal Sen, his succc«->soi's, at Baghbari. This is 
Buchanan’s account Til, *J 2 \ 

The first place I visited was oUl Maldah, This never was 
ai! Engl ish scttlciMcnt, but in Hedges^ time, the Dutch had a 
‘^ettlenicut there. ( I, Old Maldah stands on the Mahananda, 
o[>po.sitc its confluence with the Kalimlri, ami uot at the conflu- 
ence, as stated in the Statistical Account. It contains some inter- 
esting ruins, csi)cciall3^ a mostpic with a fine doorwaj^ of black 
brLsalt, biiilt in 1566, and a Sarai. Maldah was evidently 
the [)orc of Panduah, and on the opposite side, at the place 
called Nima Sarai, there stands a curious tower with an inside 
staircase. It is bride, but is stuck (wer with stone piojcctions 
resembling elephant ttisks or antelopes’ horns. They were 
probably inserted only for ornament, and ma^" remind us of 
the antelope horns which Akbar placetl on his inilcpc sts on 
the road to Ajrnir. I have seen an ornamentation like this 
on a gateway at j^iicknow. One ingcnjoiis suggcslion made 
was, that the projections were intended for pigeons to rest 
upon ! The tower has partly fallen down. It was ])robably a 
watch tower, and not a minaret, for there is no moscjiic near at 
hard. Pci hap, s, when the tower was entire, the Sangidalan 
at Rajmah^d could be seen from it, bu^ the tower is probably 
a good deal the older of the two. 


* Uilny died in Calcutta on 1S30 ai fhe age of 70. See Bengal Obi- 
tuary, j). 43. 
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I paid two visits to Gaur.* On the first occasion, I went to 
Sadulapur, and saw on the way the famous Sagar Dighi. It 
is a magnificent sheet of water, nearly a mile in length, but it 
is .difficult to get a complete view of it, for its banks are 
covered with jungle. The ghats, or bathing stairs have^all dis- 
appeared. It is worth noting that a viUage on the east bank 
is called^ Kanchanshahar. Possibly, this has a connection 
with Raja Kins, or Kiins. To the N. W.of the tank there are 
the tomb of Makhdum Shah and the Jhanjhania mosque. 
The former has an endowment, but the roof has been allowed 
to fall in, and two or tliree inscriptions are lying about in the 
enclosure. There is a curious discrepancy about the name of 
the mosque. Ravenshaw calls it the jan Jan Miyan mosque, 
and says it was built by a lady of that name. But it is hardly 
a woman’s name, and Munshi Elahi Baksh assures me that 
the inscription says nothing about a lady, and that the mosque 
was built by one of the kings in 1534- He says that it is 
locally called the Jhanjhania mosque, u the jingling mosque, 
because the floor emi^s a tinkling sound when stiuck. People 
think, on this account, that there is treasure buried in the mosque, 
and it is said that the inscription contains the phrase Bait-iil- 
mal, or treasury. It is worth noting, that Colonel Fianklin’s 
transcript of the inscription does not contein any reference to 
the mosque liaving been built by a lady. It is probable, 
however, that the inscription in Ravenshaw’s book is right, for 
it is the reading of Mr. BJochmann, J.A.S.B, XLI, 339. 

The Bhagirathi at Sadulapur, where the Hindoos bathe, 
and where they burn their dead, is a narrow stream, and nearly 
diy in the hot weather. It is the old bed of the Ganges, 
and so is reverenced by the people in the same way as Tolly's 
Nallah is regarded as the Adhi Ganga. While in this 
nciglibourhood, I got some particulars about Tandah, or Tarrah, 
The Statistical Account .speaks of its site as not being accn^iratc- 
ly known. There seems, however, to be no doubt of its 
location, though it was washed away by the Pagla about 
twenty years ago. It lay west of the Bhagirathi. Major 
Rennel mentions it in his Memoir, pp, 55 and 56, and saj^s, 
that it is situated very* near to Gaur, and on the road leading 
from it to Rajmahal, He adds that little remains of it except 
the rampart, and that it is sometimes called Khawaspur 
Tanda.f lie also marks it in his Atlae, Plate XV, under the 


• Humayiin changed the ijame of the city to Jannatabad, because Gor 
means a grave in Persian. • 

t Kiiaspiir Tanda is mentioned in the Ain I, 348, as a dependency of 
Jaupur. Tanda is also called Oodnir at p. 394 of the same work. Probably 
Khawaspur is the right name, ai\d is derived from Khawas Khan, a famous 
Afghan Chief, vide Lillot, IV, 528, 
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name of Tarrah, a Httle S. W. of Gaur. Natives know the 
place by the name of Sayidpur Tarrah. Probably the diffi- 
culty that some have felt in getting information about the 
place arose from their asking ffir Tanda. The word is locajly 
pronounced Tarrah, just as Panduah is locally pronounceil 
Paruah. • My informant told me that Tarrah was once a very 
great place, and had 384 paAki-Jiis/i/z/s (carriage people) 
living in it. Sulaiman Kararanf made it his capital, and it 

was in Tanda that* the troops mutinied, and killed Muzafifar 

Khan in i^kbar’s time. 

On my second visit to Gaur, I entered from the north-east. 
Nothing struck me moie on entering the entrenchment than 
the extent to which the .intciior was cultivated. The old 
accounts about the desolation of G<iur, and its being the abode 
only of wild beasts are no longer applicable. I saw no tigers, 
pythons, or pelicans, but only numbers of lyots ploughing 
tlicir lands. The fust noteworthy place that wc came to 
was the I'iyasbari tank Tins is a large and beautiful tank, 

and its banks liave all, been cleared of jungle by the 

Sonthrils. Buchanan (III, 77) speaks of the tank as containing 
very bad brackish water, but Colonel p'ranklin described the 
water as excellent, and I can testify from personal experi- 
ence, that this is coriyct. Abul Fazi (Ain Akbari I, 390) tells 
a story about there being a building here, and a /tazQ'jy, or 
re.servoir, of which the water was so noxious, that criminal.s 
were made to drink it. and so put to death. But if by the 
word haws Abul P'azl meant the Piyasbari tank, he must 
have been much deceived. If criminals died there at all, 
it must luive been fiom their not being allowed to drink the 
Piyasbari water, and not fiom their drinking it. l"rom Piyas- 
bari I went by the site of the Rainkhel P’air to the Goklen 
Mostpie. I of course have no intenliun of giving a full des- 
cription of Gaur. 1 shall <»nly note what I have not seen men- 
tioned elsewhere. 'lhc)se who wi^hto kiK:)w all about Gaur must 
study Creighton, Ravciisliaw, and the Report of tlic Arclueo- 
logical Surve5% Vol. XV. I ascended the Pir Asa Minar, 
and, as my friend Mr, Samuells had told me, I saw’^ the name 
H. Creighton cut on a biick and the dates 1786-90; The 
insciiptiou is near the top of the stair, and on the right hand 
side. Poor Creighton deserved to have his name here. He 
seems to have lived 'In Gai^r as manager of tlie Goamalty Indif^o 
Factory for about twenty ycar.s. He died in 1807, and 
buried at Bcrhamporc.* I saw the Kadam Rasul mosque, 
but unfortunately the impression of thb Prophet’s foot was* 


*Mr. Westmacott, J A S.B., Vol. 43, p. 299, says that three of 
Creighton’s children are buried at Goamalty under the dates 1800 and 
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Stolen some 2 or 3 years ago, and has not yet been recovered. 
This is the second or third time that it has been carried 
away. Perhaps, some Wahc^bi fanatic has done this. As 
has been pointed out by Mr. Blochmann, the inscription 
on this mosque is published in Glazier’s report on Rungpore. 
In tlie same book, p. 107, Appendixf A, will be found an 
account of Gaur geneially, as it appeared in the last century. 
A friend has pointed out to me th*at there is another 
account, a century earlier, by Hedges in his diary (recently 
published by the Hakluyt Society) p. 89. — “ May i6th (1683) 
— I went to see the famous ruins of a great city and palace 
of Gaur. ’ Tis about 12 miles distant from the English 
I'actory (Englisli Bazaar) towards Qasimbazaar. We set 
out at S anti got to the place at 8-15. We spent 3^' 

hours in seeing the ruins, especially of the palace, which 
has been (as appears by the gates of it yet standing) in 
my judgment, considerably bigger and more beautiful 
than the Giand Signior’s Seraglio at Constantinople, or any 
other palace that I hav’c seen *in Europe. The building 
was chiefly of brieje ; the arches of the gates and many 
other places weie of black marble, and other black hard 
stones to supply tlie want of it, winch is exceeding rare 

1802. I am indebted to oMr. Page, the Judge of iMursbidabad, for the fol- 
lowing inaCiij)tion : — 

Sacred 

To the Memoiy of 
Henry Creighton, Esq., 
ol Cio.nnaliy. 

Ob. 2nd of October 1807, 

/El : 44 \ears. 

In the Spiiit of Christian love 
he was iht* fust institiitoi* of native schools 
for instriiciing ihc chiidren of the poor 
in trlien own languages 

• as a means of diffusing among tfiem useful tracts ; 
and iheieby an extensive district 
was compaiaiivcly enlightened and civilized 
and pit pared for advancement to higher degrees 
of inoiai iiibtiugiion, and European improvement. 

Ps. 37. 37. 

Maik the perfect man. and nchold the upright, for the end 
of that Ilian is peace.'* 

Nothing is said heie about Cieighron s wyik on Gaur. It was not pub- 
lished in England till some years afiei his death. Buchanan, III, 71 
speaks of an earlier publication in Calcuta by Moffat, -but I have never 
seen this. The English edition seems to have been published by Mr. 
Charles Wilkins, (Stewait, ^5 note.) Henry Martyn visited Goanialti in 
1806 and baptised one of Creighton’s childien. He mentions a school, but 
it is characteristic of him that he does not say a word about Gaur. ^ 
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and difficult to procure in this kingdom, there being not 
so much as one stone so big as a man*s fist to be seen in 
this country nearer than Rajamahal. At 12 o’clock we repaired 
to a garden within a mile of the ruins, where we reposed 
ourselves hnd servants till 5 at night, and then returned to 
the Factory extremely well satisfied with our diversion. 
We were in all, besides myself and my wife, Mr. Samuel 
Ilervy, Mr. Joseph Doud, Mr. William Johnson, my nephew 
Robert Hedges, Mr. William Rushworth, and Mr. Williapi 
Jolland.” 'Probably this is the first time that Gaur was 
visited by an English lady. Mrs. Hedges was a Miss 
Susannah Vanacker, of Erith ip Kent. She did not long survive 
the Gaur expedition, for she died in child-bed at Hooghly on 6th 
July 1683. Her husband brought home her bones, as well as 
those of her infant son “ siimptu viodico, affectu aiitcm magno ” 
and buried them at Stratton St. Margaret’s in Wiltshire in 1687. 
On his way to Maldah, Hedges passed a place called Buglagottc, 
where a great battle was Jbught between Shah Suja and the 
troops of Aurangzib. This may be Bholahat,* but if so, 
the account docs not agree with StewarJ:, who says, p, 271, 
that the great and final battle between Suja and Mir Jumla 
was fought near Tanc^a (A. D, 1660). If Hedges came by 
Tanda, he can hardly have come by the Mahananda, or 
reached Maldah by boat. 

I Ihdik tliat what I admired most in Gaur, was the Bais 
Gazi, or twenty-two yards high wall. It really is only fort>'- 
two feet high, but it looks very imposing, and there were 
heautifnl (lowers growing in the crcvic:es. Inside of it, I 
found ryots ploughing in wJiat must have been the very arcana 
of the palace. On this side the wall has recesses, or alcoves, as if 
for lamps. The whole place was covcicd with broken brick-S, 
with poi.shcrd.s, bits of china, &c. A tank n as pointed out to 
me as tlic Mint Ta..k, and a mosqiuf near it was called the 
Khazanchi’s mo.squc. This is a different Mint tank from that 
mcnlioi^cd in Ravenshaw, p. 39. 

The fine Kotwali gate at the South end has partially fallen 
down. The Lattan mo.squc is rather. a melancholy object 
It was meant to look gay and bright, but is now taken posses- 
sion of by bats, and is a good deal dilapidated. Perhaps its 
proper name is Natmn mo^sque, for it was probably built by a 
dancing girl, or nattan. 

Now that Gaiir has been cleared of jungle, and that more 
vi-siRSrs arc 4ikely to visit the ruins, il is to be hoped that 
Government will take step.s to preserve the buildings from 
further injiuy, A custodian and guide should be ap[)ointed, 

* Mote probtibly Bo^ilaniaii opposite Roanpur. 
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and a rest house, or dak bungalow, should be constructed. Gaur 
has suffered terribly from the hand of the rpoiler. in later 
Mahomedan times, as we learn 'from the 5th Report, p. 285, 
riot only did the Nawabs of Murshidabad take away bricks 
from Gaur, but they charged the zaminjlars with th'c cost of 
the carriage ; the abwab kimat khisht Gaur (price of the 
bricks of Gaur) amounted, according tQ Grant’s Analysis, to 
Rs. 8,000 a year. Rut perhaps the Calcutta undertakers were 
e^eii more destructive, Buchanan talks feelingly of their 
“ fangs.” * Panduah was the next place I visited. * The ruins 
tliere are finer than those at Gaur, and, curious to say, they 
are a good deal older. There does not seem to be any building 
or inscription now in Gaur, which is not about a liundied and 
fifty years later than the Adinah Mosque at Panduah.f There 
is, however, an inscription in the Indian Museum which came 
from Gaur, and is as early is 1235 (Archaeological Survey, XV, 
45). The route to Panduah from English Bazaar lies through 
]\hma Sarai, and old Maldah. Visitors will probably go on in 
the first instance \o the Adinah Mosque, which is two miles 
beyond the other buildings. This immense mosque is now 
fully visible. The Archaeological Department has cleared 
away the jungle from the ruin.s, and ijic Sonthals have clear- 
ctl the surrounding country, so that things are very different 
from what they were wlien Ravenshaw took his photogiaphs. 
He wn’tcs at p. 44, ‘'The whole place is now deserted, and 
the public road passes through a country even more imprac- 
ticable than Gaur. The dense forest on both sides is so infest- 
ed with tigers, that single travellers never venture on the road 
at night.” And he adds that, though 200 men were employed 
to clear the jungle, he could not get a general view of the 
mosque. Now, however, there is nothing to obstiuct the view. 
The long line of building stands fully exposed only a few 
yards from the public road. It is, liowcvcr, so much dilapidat- 
cil that its appearance has not a fine effect, \ It is not till 
we enter and see the beautiful carving and the pillars of 
the Badshah ka Takht, that wc begin to admire. Ravenshaw’s 
photographs give a good idea of the beauty of the prayer- 
niche, &c. But there is one doorway on the outside which 

he lias not noticed, in the carving of which the sinuous line of 

« 

• Gener.1l Stuart's, commonly called Hindu Stuart, tomb in Paik 
Street cemetery, is adorned with many Hindu figures. ‘Can these have come 
from Gam ? •' 

t Peihaps the oldest building now in Gaur is the Pir Asa tower, which 
seems to have been built about 1494, by an Abyssinian king. 

I General Cunningham speaks very disrespectfully of this mosque, 
and says, it is little better ihftn a gigantic bain. Perhaps it lo(>ked better 
when the jungle made “ old bareness pictuiesque.” 
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a snake’s back has been very well imitated. The mosque 
was buitt by Sikandar Shah, There is an inscription over a 
door on the west side which confmemorates the fact, and gives 
the date. It is beautifully cut, and, for a Tughra inscription, 
is remarkably legible. It is also near the ground, and it is 
well placed for being read. Yet there has been great dis- 
crepancy in the reading^ of the date. Buchanan, II, 653 and 
C17, gives the date 707, and this undoubtedly seems to be what 
is written on-the stone ; but then this date is irreconcilable with 
the chronology of Sikandar’s reign. 707 Hijra corresponds to 
1308, and from coins, &c., it appears that Sikandar did not begin 
to reign till about fifty yeaVsdater. Gholam Hoosain, in the 
Riyaz-us-Salatin, gives 766 as the date, and Stewart, who 
generally follows him, gives 763. Munshi Elahi B.iksh reads 
the date as 776, and Mr. Blochmann reads it as 770. The 
final six in two of these readings is obtained by making the 
6 of the inscription refer to the year, and not to the month 
(Rajab\ as Mr. Blochmann has done. His 770 may be correct, 
but it is certain that in the original, the Arabic numeral is 
seven, and not seventy. This may be s( 5 cn by referring to 
the facsimile at Plate 45. No. i, in Ravenshaw, which shows 
that the or final suba'in does not exist, though it 

appears in the inscription as copied at p. 62. Mr. Blochmann 
sugge.stcd to Munshi Elahi Baksh, that the might have been 
omitted by the stone cutter for want of space, but in fact 
there was no want of room. Or it may be one of the instances 
of the grammatical mistakes which, according to Mr. Bloch- 
mann, abound in the Bengal Arabic inscriptions. He says, that 
among other mistakes, the inscriptions often contain wrong 
constructions of the Aiabic numerals.* 

It is stated in Fergusson’s History of Architecture, that the 
dimensiolis of the Adinah Mosque are exactly similar to those 
of the mosque at Damascus, but the measurements he gives 
show that tliey are not identical in size, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that one is copied from tlie other. There is 

also an Adinah (Friday) mo.sque at Jaunpur. -f- 

• 

• The chronology of Sikandir's reign is not settled yet; he probably 
reigned many years, for he had 17 sons by one wife. He was killed at 
G iwalpara in the Dacca •distric^ fighting with his son Gyassuddin, and 
according to local tradition, he is buried there, and not in the Adinah 
Mosque, where however his tomb exists. 

The mosque at Pandiiah in Hooghly (west of the old tower) is externally 
very like the Adinah Mosque of Sikandar Shah,* but is less than half as 
long. In a note to Ravenshaw's Gaur, p. 66, Colonel Franklin is quoted 
as describing a singdlar ornament like a funereal urn, of an antique fashion, 
under the pulpit of the Adinah. I did not see this, and perhaps the stone 
has been removed, but it is remarkable Ihat two funereal urns are 
sculptured in granite on the door of the building at Panduah in Hooghly, 
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About a mile to the eastward there are the ruins of JSatais- 
ghar * which is said to have been Sikandar’s palacjs. Satais- 
ghar would mean 27 houses or rooms, but according to some, 
the name is Sathghar, or Sathgharra, which might mean the 
sixty houses or rooms. The name seems to resemble the 
Chattishgarh of the Central Provinces. Ravenshaw speaks 
of Sataisghar as being in the heart of a forest, -but now the 
place is cleared and cultivated. Field after field is covered 
with bricks and other debris. There is a large and beautiful 
lank here, which goes by the- name of the Nasisa dighi 
(perhaps Nasir Shah, who reigned in the beginning of the i6th 
century).! At the north end of the tank there are a number 
of arches, &c., which are apparently the remains of a bath. I 
also saw a large and old well, like that at Mahasthan in 
the Bogra district, and I * found a stone with a Hindu 
figure, a dwarpal, or door-keeper,* carved on it. Coming back 
to Punduah, we finci the so-called Eklakhi Mosque. This 
is really a tomb, arfd probably contains the graves of Jalal- 
luddin and his wife and son. Ravenshaw calls it the tomb 
of Sultan Gyassuddin, but Gyassuddift\s tomb is at Sunar- 
gaon, as Dr. Wise’s paper (J.A S B., XLIII) shows § Gholam 
liooscin says that it is Jalalludin's tomb. The dome is large 
and handsome, but perhaps two such domes might be placed 
under the immense one at Sasseram. Jalalluddin was ori- 
ginally a Hindu, and was the son of Raja Kans, who is by 
far the most interesting figure of those old times. Unfor- 
tunately we have very few details of Raja Kans. Even his 


which the people there called the Singh darwaza, and which they |aid was 
part of the Pandab Rajah’s palace. This surely shows a connection between 
the two places, and may it not be the case, as 1 was told on the spot, that the 
Pandiiah in Hooghly is the older of the two ? Sc far as 1 know, the inscription 
in the Tnghia character over the door in the wall siirioiinding Snhuddin's 
tomb, has not been copied or translated. It is at present covered with 
whitewash. lilochmanii, Proceedings A.S.B. foi 1870, p 122, and J.A.S.B., 
XXXIX, 302, does not mention it ; and the inscription which General Cunnin- 
gham gives as being from the tomb, Ai chaeological Survey, XV, 125, is 
that inside the mosque, west of Makhdum Nur’s tomb, and not Irom 
Saifuddin’s toiiib^ or Astanah. See Blochmann’'. J.A S.IC XXXIX. 302. I 
may note heie tliat there .ue some curious iroitoars in ihe Hooghlx Panduah, 
mid that two of ilieiii are in posiinm and aie placed under the liiuel> in the 
Singh daiwaz.i. 

* Buchanan wiites S.itasghai, or the 60 towersj but Satas^loes not mean 
60, and seems a coirupiion of Satais (27). 

t Or he may be the Nasir Shah, who reigned from 1426-57 and 
built the fortifications round Gaur. 

J Gyassuddin appeals to have been a very active-minded prince. He 
corresponded with Hafiz, and sent an embassy to China. General Cunning- 
ham has pointed out from the Chinese annals translated by Pauthier, 
that he probably reigned some years later than the period mentioned 
by Mahomedan historians. See Pauthier’s Exameii, Pans, 1840. 
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name has not been ascertainec!. According to one account 
it is Kaiis^ according to another, Kons, according to Stewart 
it is Kanis ; according to Buchanan (II. 6i8) and Mr. West- 
macott, his real name is Gancs ; and according to an old 
book which Miinshi £lahi Baksh showed me, and which was 
called Sabat Kulsi, or Babat Kulsi, the name was Kansi Rai. 
But what(5ver his name, it is ce»*tain that he must have been 
an able and masterful man to have broken the power of the 
Mahomedans, and to have ruled over them for several years. 
He reminds one of the 'exploits of Hemu in the time of 
Humayun and Akbar. The Riyaz speaks badly of him, but this 
is probably only Mahomedan prejudice, lie was originally zemin- 
dar of Bhituriah (or Bathuriah), which is entered in Grant's Ana- 
lysis as a division of Ghoraghat it also appears in RenneTs 
Atlas. It is very strange that ^no Hindu writer has told us 
anything about this prince? who surely deserved to be remem- 
bered by the Hindus.* South from Gaur there is a village 
called Ksinsat, which possibly may b(? named after him. 
Raja Kails’ son became a Mahomedan, and naturally he was a 
very bigoted one and a^pcrsccutor. 

The Sona Masjid has now been cleared of jungle, and is to 
my thinking a very handsome mosque. It has the peculiarity 
of being chiefly made of granite ; there seems to be no basalt 
in it. The granite is not all of the same kind. A red variety 
is used for at least one pillar, and it would be interesting to 
know where it came from. At the south entrance to Pandiiah, 
on the cast side of the road, we have the Baishhazari, or 
23,000 bighas endowment of Makhdum Shah. The buildings 
are a little way off the road, and arc remarkable for a beauti- 
ful wihdow. It is of black stones (basalt ?) and perforated 
in squares. The existence of this window was, I believe, first 
noticed by Mrs. Colqiihoun Grant. It lights the chilla, or cell, 
of a Mahomedan saint. 

Before leaving the subject of Gaur and Panduah, I may 
notice that Colonel PVanklin visited *Gaur in 1 8 lo and made 
drawings of the ruins, &c. These arc, in the India Office at 
home, and it is great pity that they have not yet been 
published. Mr. Grote states that Franklin was Regulating 
Officer at Bhaugulpoic in 1810. This post was the charge 
of the military pensioners, for, in the Bhaugulporc graveyard 
there is a monument to a Colonel Hutchinson who was “ for 


* Perhaps tlie Jaunpui Chronicle referred to in an article in this Review, 
Vol. XLI, p. 114, inifrhi throw some light or> Raja Kans, for Ibrahim Shark! 
made war upon him. Mr. Westmacoit’s article is in Vol. LV. of this 
Review, p. 205. Mi. Rlochmann supposes that Klins ruled in the name 
of Bayazid Shah. He also thinks that the name of the R.ijshahye district 
refers to him. Hu was the Rajah who was a Shiih. 
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many years Regulating Officer of the invalid Jaghirdar insti- 
tution ; his constitution being destroyed by unweafried exer- 
tions for the benefit and prosperity •of the old soldiers and 
their families, he departed this life on the i8th May i8or, 
in the 50th year of his age, sincerely regretted.*’ Franklin 
was at Bhaugulpore when Bishop Heber visited that station, 
and the good Bishop describes him as a very agreeable and 
communicative old man. He is the biographer of George 
Thomas. In 1827 he was in London, and published there a 
book on the Jains and Buddhists! 

Gaur and Panduah are certainly somewhat melancholy and 
depressing places. 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 

The ruins have been ruthlessly dealt with, and are now 
more interesting fo» their antiquity, and on historical grounds,, 
than for their beauty. Yet the dying out of the Mahomedan 
kings of Bengal docs not seem to be a matter for regret. 
Many of them were cruel tyrants, and were more really 
the wild beasts of Gaur than were *the tigers and alligators 
of later times. It is doudtful if in its palmiest days Gaur was 
ever so beautiful as it now is in the cold season. The waters 
of the Sagor Dighi arc blue and sparkling as ever, and in 
winter the country is gay with mustard flowers, and redolent 
of their fragrance. Later on, the place becomes gorgeous with 
the blood-red blossoms of the cotton tree. 

From Maldah I went to Colgong, Bhaugulpore and 
Monghyr. Travellers from Calcutta miss a great deal by using 
only the Chord Line. The Loop Line follows thq^ course 
of the Ganges, and nearly every station possesses something 
interesting or beautiful. When I was at Bhaugulpore and 
had seen the public garden with its gigantic baobab tree, 
Cleveland’s house, &c., I asked my driver what else there was 
to visit. The “ Cintyal Jail ” was what he suggested, but the 
dak bungalow Khansamah had the happier thought of the 
subterranean passages at Mayaganj, They are certainly very 
remarkable, and General Cunningham telle us that he visited 
Bhaugulpore purposely to see them. Of modern improve- 
ments what pleased me most was the water taps by the side 
of the streets. Bhaugulpore and Dacca are now. far ahead of 
Patna in the matter of water-supply. In the graveyard at 
Bhaugulpore there is a monument to a Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander Dow, who \yas, I presume, the hisorian, or rather 
translator from Ferishta. The date on the tomb is 31st July 

1779. 

Monghyr is a charming residence, and it is perhaps strange 
that it is so little visited. Warren Hastings came to Monghyr, 
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c'lnd in one of his letters he speaks of the delightful change 
ill the atinosphere from that of Bengal. Ellis of Patna com- 
plained agaiust Mir •Qasim for harbouring deserters ; but 
Hastings declined to look for them, saying that he would as 
soon hope to find a stAy pebble in the surrounding mountains 
as a deserter in a place like Monghyr — a remark which any 
one who kn6\vs the size of the fort would readily endorse. 

Few things arc more beautiful or impressive than to sit in a 
moonlight night on one of Uie bastions and listen to the Ganges 
lapping against the foot of the rampart. The great river still 
flows quietly on, careless whether she be crowded with shipping, 
or is, as she has now become, an almost deserted highway. 
But how many stirring events have taken place at this promon- 
tory since the day when Sita landed at the Kashtaharani Ghat 
close by, and went to meet her doom at Sitakund ! Hindus, 
Buddhists, Mahomedans, and Christians » have successively 
come here, and erected their places of worship, and now all 
have more or less passed away. It was here that Todar 
Mall contended with the rebels against Akbar. It was here 
that Ellis and his companions were brought after the disaster at 
Manjhi, and before they were taken back to Patna to be 
massacred. It was from a bastion of the fort, it is said,* ** 
that the Set and his faithful scivant were flung into the river. 
It was from the Patna Gate that Mir Oasim*s wife and a huge 
train of followers set out for Rohtas when the news came of 
the defeat at Gheriah. Sitakund is four miles off. Nothing 
can destroy the beauty of the legend of Sita, nor can the troops 
of beggar Brahmans altogether vulgari^.e Sitakund, or make 
it cease^ to be a wonderful sight. The vigorous uprush of tiic 
hot spring, and the large and beautiful pool of limpid water, 
must always be a joy to look at. At Pir Pahar, near ihis, there 
is a tomb erected by a Colonel Beckett to his Cashmerian 
wife, which has the uncommon and not unaffccting inscription, 
** Be still, she sleeps. ” 

In the old Monghyr graveyard there is a monument to a 
Captain John Williams, who, I suppose, was the author of the 
history of the native infantry. He is described as having 
commanded tlic Invalid Ifattalion of the garrison for many 

• The Seir says that the Sets weie killed at Ijarh, and this I believe 
lo be correct, but Haji Mustapha, the translator, " says, II. 281, note, that 

** out of 10.000 boatmen that pass every year by a certain tower of the 
castle of Mon^,^hyr, there is not a man but wdl point it out as the spot 
where the two Jagat Seths were drowned, nor is there an old woman of 
Monghyr but will report the speech of the heroical Cluini to his master’s 
executioners.” Chuni was the Sets* servant and insisted on being drowned 
with them, (see the same volume, p. 268, note)* At all events it would 
appear that the unfortunate Ram Naiain, the Governor of Patna, was 
drowned in the Ganges. 
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years, and as having died on boayd the Hon'bleE. I. Company's 
ship Northumberland, near the Western Islands, on 20th June 
1809, aged 68. There is also the tomb of a Miss Margaret 
Tylter, who seems to have been the daughter of the Dr. Tylter, 
w'ho found the now remarkable statues now standing in the 
Indian Museum. It was probably this tady who presented a 
number of specimens of handicrafts to the Asiatic Society. 

From Monghyr I went on to Arrab. In the publio garden 
here there is a statue of Ban Asur, which was removed from the 
village of Masar some yeais ago.. It is described and 
figured in Buchanan I, 414. I arriv&d at Arrah this time at 
2 A M., and found that there was no steamer going to Dehri 
that day. A gharryw^an relieved me of embarassment by 
offering to drive me to Sasscram wi‘h one pair of horses. I 
thought the distance too great for one pair, for the distance is 25 
coss or 62 miles (the coss is more than two miles), but the man 
said that he had oft(;n taken an Ar^ah pleader. We therefore 
started at 2-30 A. M., and the driver was even better than his 
word, for he said he would convey me by 6 1\ M., and he 
really did so by 2-30. * On the same evening Mr. Mackertich, 
the subdivisional officer, kindly took me to Sher Shah's tomb, and 
then to that of his son Islam. Slier Shah's tomb is a great and im- 
posing building. The approach to it has lately been improved by 
the municipality, and the tank in which the mausoleum stands 
is now filled with beautiful water from the canal. Tlie place is 
therefore seen to much more advantage than in Buchanan's time, 
when the tank was very dirty," or when it was visited by 
Bhola Nath Chander. Sher Shah's tomb has always been a 
famous object, and in the last century, Law, the Collector of 
Eehar, and known locally as Koshiyar Jung, recorded his 
admiration in some ratluer stilted lines which were published 
in the ‘Asiatic Miscellany.' In the evening I left Sasseram by 
palki. I did not know then that it could boast of an Asoka 
inscription. It is in the Chandan Shahid hill, and is described 
by Cunningham in the Corpus Inscrip. Ind., and by Senart. 
Rohtas is some 26 miles from Sasseram, Wc reached Akbar- 
pore, at its foot, at dawn, and I immediately went up the hill. 
The road up reminds one of that to Sepchal from Jore 
Bungalow. It is a bit of a climb, but the longest walk is after 
one has reached the plateau. Man Singh’s palaqe is the place 
chiefly visited, but, except for the elephants sculptured at the 
gate (hence called the flathipol), it did not interest me much. 
A waterfall tumbling over a lofty cliff was much more beautiful, 
and the old temple called Rohitashan is far more worth seeing 


• After thirty hours’ halt, the same horses biought me back to Arrah in 
twelve hours. 
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than the palace. The temple st^inds on a pinnacle of the Rohtas 
hill, and commands a magnificent view of the valleys of the 
Sone and Koel and of the junction of the two rivers. Looking 
at the site of this terrfple, one would gladly believe that it was 
originally dedicated to the sun, and that the headless bull and 
the lingam lying in front are subsequent additions. Rohtas, it 
is said, is really Rohitaswa, or he whose horses are red, and so 
might be a name of the sun. The temple is approached by a 
magnificent stair, made of eighty-two stone steps. The hills to 
the south and east were ppinted out to me as thoses of Lantern- 
gunge (Daltongunge) — so ‘soon do names get corrupted. On 
the other side of Rohtas there is a glen, called the Kauriyari, 
about which a romantic story is told. The princess of Rohtas, 
it is said, was a lady so pure and ethereal, that every morning 
she stood upon the floating leaf of a lotus, and poured water 
over her head from a pot that had not been touched by fire. 
One morning, however, *she found herself sinking. Much 
alarmed, she went and asked her husband what he had done to 
make her to be no longer upborne by her virtue. He replied that 
he had done nothing wrong ; he had merely resolved to have 
a census of his people, and so had bidden each man bring 
a cowri and place it in a heap. But his subjects, misunder- 
standing his object had each brought a cowri made of 
gold. He showed the heap to the princess who at once 
ordered it to be thrown into the glen. Hence the name. Perhaps 
this is the eastern version of the story of lady Godiva. There is 
an interesting article, called Chronicles of Rohtas, in the number 
of this Review for April 1878, and in it a baiga or hillman is 
described as picking up two pebbles from an adjacent heap and 
throwing them down into a daik glen as a homage to the 
spirits. Probably this is the Kauriyari. The author of this 
article was, I believe, Mr. Reade, an indigo-planter, who 
recently died at Sasseram. He refers in it to a Mr. Campbell, 
who was killed by a tiger at Rohtas in May 1873, and who 
now sleeps at the foot of the cliffs. Atiothcr victim to tiger- 
hunting, Mr. Langdcn of Nowadi, lies in the heighbouring 
district of Gya. It was also near Rohtas that Mr. Bingham, 
of Mutiny fame, jvas accidentally shot. Altogether the fortress 
has gloomy memories associated with it. It was taken from 
the Hindus a foul stratagem on the part of Shcr Shah. 
About forty years later it was taken by Akbar's General, 
Shahbaz Khan. Kocr Singh took refuge here for a few days, 
but there seems no foundation for the statement in the 
‘*1 ravels of a Hindu/* that Koer Singh's brother defended Rohtas 
for three months against the British troops. The local report 
is that no stand was made here, and that Kocr Singh went, 
after three days, to Shergarh. Rohtas is curiously con- 
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nected with the trial of Nanda Kumar. When he was ac- 
cused of forging Bolaqi Dass* seal, a witness for the defence 
produced a paper containing a similar impression which he said 
he got from Bolaqi. Impey and the jury seem to haife con- 
sidered this as an undoubted forgery, and ^ir James Stephen 
is of the same opinion. The reason for this idea was, that 
it was thought impossible that Mir Qasim* (Bolaqfs master) 
could have had anything to do with Rohtas, or with treasure, at 
the time mentioned in the paper. It appears, however, that 
all this was a mistake. Sir James Stephen, indeed, is so ill 
acquainted with Behar that he does -not know that Buxar is 
in it, and speaks of Mir Qasim’s leaving Behar in May, 1764, 
and never returning to it. In fact, Mir Qasim had his wife, 
and apparently his treasure also, in Rohtas till the battle of 
Buxar, in October, 1764, and even later. 

One memory which clings to Rohtas is not gloomy. It is 
that of Charles Davies who lived .for many years at the 
foot of the mountain, and held it in farm from Government. 
He was a great student, and though he had never been out of 
India, was versed in the topography of London. He is des- 
cribed by the admiring natives as a faquir, or dervish, who spent 
his time in meditation and reading, and his money in charity. 
He died in his bungalow at Akbarpore, at a good old age, and 
now lies in the compound under a nim tree. His last prayer 
was that no tombstone should be erected over him ; so he sleeps 
under the bare earth. 


H. Beveridge. 



Art. VIII.— the neo-romantic MOVEMENT IN 
LITERATURE ; 

Section III. 

The Neo-romantIc Movement in Bengali Literature- 

. {Continued from last issue.') 

I N this section we propose to give a critical and descriptive 
sketch of the neo-romantic literature of Bengal. It is 
not here necessary to do*nv)re than mention the representative, 
or typical, works of the previous stages, and note the general 
course of development, both in poetic style and conception, 
prior to the neo-romantic stage. 

Bengali Poetry, with its reeking soil, its rank and incon- 
tinent luxuriance, its slumbrous jungly overgrowths, presents 
a tropic scene of unique interest, for here pass in review 
before our eyes, as in Banquo’s glas^,*’ the various stages 
of poetic art, in pale phantom-like succession. 

First, the indigenous Orientalism of the poems of Kasirama, 
Krittibasa and Bharata Chandra, working up traditional material 
in the native mould and fashion. As products of art, 
they bear the same relation to the later classical Epos of 
Michael Madhu Sudana Dutt and Hema Chandra Bancrji, whose 
style of workmanship is strictly occidental, however they may 
derive their materials, as all great poets must, from the national 
storehouse, that Indian sculpture and painting, as exhibited 
in the rock caves, and Indian architecture of the rock-cut 
Chaityas and Viharas, or of the Hindu temples of Southern 
India, do to the Parthenon, or the Roman Basilicas, Pheidias' 
Zeus', or Athene, of ivory and gold, or even the remains of 
Byzantine painting and sculpture. 

The later Bengali epics are all chiselled into classic grace 
and repose. But, studied historically, they exhibit an internal 
life and movement. The Meghnadbadha of Michael Madhu 
Sudana butt is classic both in style and conception, -thougli the 
ground- work of the plot is derivc<l from strictly oriental 
sources. Nothing can be a stronger testimony to the reality 
of Hegel's distinction t^etween orientalism and classicism than * 
this strange phenomenon in the history of poetic art, a 
splendid Parian monument of transparent classic art built on 
oriental foundations, a stately Pantheon on the site of a 
Pagoda. The phenomenon is unique and oilers an expert 
metitum crucis in favour of Hegel’s classification of art. The 
next epic, Babu Hema Chandra Banerji’s Vritra-sanhara, 
occupies a still more curious position. The traditional material 
is Puranic, and is thus derived from the great storehouse of 
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neo-oriental mythology. But the treatment is classic, not, 
however, as in Meghnadbadha in the genuine sculptural style 
which is most typical of classic art, but in the more ‘mixed 
Roman architectural fashion, and the r&ult is that both in 
style and conception, there is an expansivenfss, a tendency to 
the illimitable and the formless, which savours more of the neo- 
classical than of the genuine classical epos. We proceed to 
exhibit this more fully by considering separately the cfevelop- 
ment of style and of central conception in the succession of 
Bengali epics. . • 

The style is now architectural, asfpre-emirently in Hema 
Chandra Banerji, and, as such, is determined by Miltonic vast- 
iicss of dimension, of space and time ; now we have the 
poetry of sculpture, as often in Madhu Sudana Dutt, an entire 
absence of colouring being compensated by the preter- 
natural clearness and distinctness of fqrm and proportion, and 
the poetic perception -of symmetry and living expression. 
Again, we have the poetiy of painting, charactertsed by the im- 
portance attached to colouring, a poetry necessarily romantic, 
in support of which position we may ci|te the instances of 
romanticists like Scott, Chateaubriand and Gdrres. This type, 
coupled with lyrical refrains in the musical style of poetry, 
is illustrated by Babu Nabiiia Chandra Sen’s ** Battle of Plassey.*' 
This variety of style and execution faithfully reflects a 
corresponding variety of mood and conception in the modern 
epics of Bengal. The natural development of poetic style 
through such types as the architectural and sculptural, the 
pictorial and musical, has taken place pari passu with a deeper 
and more significant change in the central or guiding concep- 
tion of the epos. With Michael Madhu Sudana Dutt, the con- 
flict of force which is cbnstitutive of the epic poem, has 
already raised itself in Miltonic fashion from the physical 
plane to the moral platform, herein transcending the classic 
conception, — though, of course, the dens ex rnachind is there 
still in full working, this commingling of the supernatural with 
the natural, of the superhuman with the human, of the 
miraculous, the mythical and the improbable with the historical 
and the actual, being a distinctive trait of the^pic symbolism, 
or Vorstellung. In Hema Chandra Banerji, the war between 
the Devas and Asuras, the Indian counterpart of the rise of 
the Titans against the Olympian Jove, is conceived from a 
still higher standpoint, viz,^ the metaphysical, as contrasted 
with the moral, point of view. Hence the veiled allegories 
and symbolism, which are hardly kept in the back-ground in the 
author’s Vritra-sanhara, and are rife and in prolific profusion in 
his Dasa Mahavidya. The dens ex mac/iind, or supernatural 
agency, and the human, or at least the anthropomorphic element, 
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are still pre-eminent, for thes^ physical and moral aspects of 
force, are indeed, comprehended in the metaphysical epos by 
being s*abordinated to the main mystico-allegorical design. It 
need hardly be pointed out that the metaphysical epos is 
simply the attempt of the modern consciousness to read a 
philosophic meaningf into that conflict of energy which is con- 
stitutive of the epic poem. The two grandest examples in 
Westerly literature, of the fnetaph^ sical epos, Keats’s Hyperion 
and Horne’s Orion, by a very significant coincidence, deal 
with this very subject, yia., the war of the Titans against the 
Jovian brood, corresponding, as has been said, to the war 
between the Devas and the Asuras, winch is the theme of 
Hema Chandra Banerji's epic. This is not the place to compare 
and contrast minutely the central metaphysical conceptions 
that, ‘ half-revealed and half-concealed,’ underlie the Vorstel- 
lungen of these epics, but this general sketch of the funda- 
mental sameness of subject-matter and tjeatment in Hyperion, 
Orion, and Vritra-sanhara, will suffice to give an idea of the 
class of epics we have in view. 

The next Bengali epic went a further step in advance. 
The architectural dnd sculptural style at this stage gave 
place, as we said, to the pictorial and musical in Bengali 
poetry, and this fundamental change was accompanied by 
one equally fundamental in central conception and subject- 
matter. 

That the deus ex niachinA was, till our century, regarded as 
an essential of a heroic poem, will appear whether we consider 
the national Brahmin, Greek and Roman epics of antiquity, or 
the romantic epics of Christendom celebrating the Crusades, 
or tbe universal epic of Milton, which is co-extensive in interest 
with the entire, human race, and deals with the fate of woilds. 
Indeed, Dryden in one of his critical prefaces, expresses a grave 
doubt whether the epos had not been irrevocably lost to man- 
kind, or at least to Christendom, as the enlightened Christianity 
of the future would make it impossible for the poet to employ 
that supernatural agency without which an epic poem -sVould be 
like the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 
Dryden promised to show a way out of the difficulty in his 
contemplated chef (F oeuvre, the epic of King Arthur. The pro- 
mise was never fulfilled, but he gives us, in the essay in question, 
a fore-tas^c of his device, which is enough to shew that he had 
hit upon a metaphysico-allegorical solution of the difficulty, 
intending to give a speculative nco- Platonic basis to his em- 
ployment of the deus ex machind, and thus fore-shadowing 
the modern metaphysical epos of which we have already- 
spoken at length. This was, no doubt, a remarkable anticipa- 
tion on the part of the father of English criticism. But it is 
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extremely open to question whether even the metaphysico- 
aliegdrical treatment of supernatural agencies can make the 
epic acceptable to modern taste and judgment. In Diyden’s 
days, Christianity had stripped the Heavens and Earth bare 
of all the poetic resources in the storchf)use of the Pagan Pan- 
theon, or even in that of mediaeval Angelology and Demon- 
ology, such as had served the Itali m po*ets in good stead, and 
this disillusioning, partial as it was, the critic confessed to be 
very nearly a death-blow to the epic form. But. a greater 
disenchanter still, the Copeniican system, with its attendant 
train of scientific conceptions, had not j^et disseminated that 
idea of the universe which we moderns imbibe from the in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the age. The situation of the epos 
in modern times has, therefore, been grave and critical, and 
has led in many quarters to determined efforts to resuscitate 
it without the old-world lumber of supernatural machinery, 
efforts in our opinion hardly crowned with success. The grand 
Homeric epos has been resolved, as it were, into the thousand 
original chants, dithj^rambs and rhapsodies of the Homeridae— 
we mean into metrical narratives, or historico-romantic chro- 
nicles in verse, such as those of Scott and Southey, Chateau- 
briand and Gorres. But the resources of historical romance, 
ample as they are in all conscience, or rather want of con- 
science. ample enough to stultify its historical character and 
make of it a fancy- masque, aie too scanty to serve as a founda- 
tion for the vast superstt ucturc of the grand Homeric epos. 
As a matter of fact, this want of breadth and dignity in a 
metrical romance has been felt so keenly by the poets, that 
great historic subjects, such as the fate of dynasties, empires, 
nations, which would have formerly received a mythological 
treatment in an epic form, and now appear to constijute fit 
themes for its modern substitute, the metrico-historical ro- 
mance, are invariably cast in a dramatic mould. We need 
not go back to Schiller and the earlier writings of Hugo in 
illustration of this truth ; a little reflection will make it patent 
that this is the real origin of that modern phenomenon, the 
reading play, which, in English literature, has received such 
immense developmer^t at the hands of Browning and Swin- 
burne, Buchanan and Tennyson. These .reading plays, tra- 
gedies, for the mo‘5t part, are the channel to which the furor 
epicus has been diverted from the reeking .fens of metiico- 
historical romance, an^ are then'fore fundamentally distinct in 
origin and character from tlic other species of modern reading 
plays, the metaphysical drama founded by Goethe, of which 
the highest representatives in English literature are the Pro- 
metheus Unbound of Shelley, the Manfred and the Cain of 
Byron, and the Paracelsus of Browning. The one attempt in 
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English (barring the Epic of Hades and works of a similar 
character which it would be but of place to consider here) to 
give the world a genuine example of the epic of modern life, 
is Tennj^son's Princess, with a fine ring in it, ‘‘ grand, epic, 
homicidal;*' but eved that unique specimen is a grotesque, 
being a mock-heroic medley of the classical, the mediaeval, and 
the modern in style and conception, 

Babu N^bina Chandra Sen's Battle of Plassey, then, is an epic 
conceived' and executed in the latest fashion but one, i. e., in 
the form of a metrico-historical romance. As such, it deals in 
the modern non-mytholog<cal manner with a momentous theme 
that is closely interwoven with the imagination and the sym- 
pathies of the nation, and of course illustrates the pictorial- 
musical style that appertains to tlie romantic school. But, as 
has been already stated, while this is no doubt a more ad- 
vanced experiment than the metaphysical epos, in the direc- 
tion of adapting the epic, form to modern requirements, the 
line of experiment has been finally abandoned, and the epic 
pitch of sustained elevation finds, undet modern needs and 
restrictions, a legitimate expression in non-spectacular tragedies, 
so that the mock-heroic medley of Tennyson may be said to 
stand in the same relation to the genuine epos, “ grand epic, 
homicidal,** as the Don Quixote of Cervantes did to the 
literature of knight-errantry and mediaeval romance. 

As a matter of fact, the merely transitional character 
of this hislorico-romantic form of the epic in Bengali litera- 
ture appears abundantly from the subsequent course of 
literary history. The lyrical strains waxed more and more, 
and the external or objective embodiment of scene and 
character and plot was thrown into the back-ground. Countless 
volumQS of lyrics and ballads, of highly-coloured and musically- 
intoned descriptive sketches and narratives, had their day. 
This lyric craze, this sturm und drangl' was, however, more 
a play of the fancy than of the imagination, more artificial 
than artistic. The Avasara-Sarojini aim the Avakasa-Ranjini 
may be regarded as typical of this ephepaeral class of poems. 

We have spoken of the movement as one oi"' sturm und 
drang ; hnty except in being an unhealthy ferment, it bears 
little resemblance to the “ sturm und drang period by pre- 
eminence, the period of German fret and fury associated with 
the Werther of .Goethe and the Robbers of Schiller. These 
pieces are much more akin to the lyrical ballads and mins- 
trelsies that possessed the national mind in Germany just 
before the advent of the Messianic majesty of Klopstock. A 
closer parallel still is afforded by the collections of songs and 
lyrices that, under the pretty poetical names of Helicon and 
Faruassus and the Muses’ Looking-glass, were poured out, year 
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after year, m England, towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Better still, they may te likened, in point of finish and 
grace, to the cavalier roundels of Carew and Lovelace and 
Herrick who led, in their age, that school of erotic and amatory 
effusion which had been founded by Surrey, Wyatt and Vaux, 
If the passions depicted in these lyrics be not exactly what 
an admirer of French realistic art would scornfully term ‘‘ the 
loves of a mythical mortal for a non-existent goddess,” they 
are none the less feigned and conventional, having all possible 
glitter and coruscation and fancifulness, without the hectic fever 
and flush, or the Pythoness’s fury 6r the divine afflatus of the 
genuine inspiration. As a matter of fact, some of the pieces 
in Avasara-Sarojini and Avakasa-Ranjini, with their profusion 
of myth and metaphor, of quaint ornament and ingenious 
conceit, read as translations of well-known cavalier ballads 
and roundels. Arctic voyagers tell us of “ the blink of the 
ice,” which, in the vicinity of land in a Polar sea, gives rise 
to a dazzling miragfe that looks a thousand times lovelier and 
brighter than the light of day. The intense passion which 
these polished and crystalline lyrics reflect is but the blink of 
the ice in a polar sea ! • 

Between these melodies, trilled ” in full-throated ease ” 
as it were, in the lap of “ verdurous plenty and plea- 
saunce,” and the neo-romantic lyric, the hollow phantom- 
tone of doubt, or the sepulchral note of despair, the interval 
is immense. The difference in form is slight ; that in mood 
and conception immeasurable. Yet, as a matter of literary 
history, the appearance of the former in Bengal was destined 
to be a prelude to that of the latter. The soil had been 
prepared ; literary art had advanced from the objective, or 
historico-cpical, style of treatment to the stand-point' of a 
subjective naturalism, an*d, if yet the discord between spirit and 
nature, subject and object, had not revealed itself to a natura- 
lism that was fashionable and conventional, and a subjecti- 
vity that was uncon uious and mechanical, the fault was not 
in the poets, but was due to the determining factors of social 
life and culture. By this time, however, those powerful solvents, 
government, law, commerce and literature, of a foreign 
western type, had done their best in melting ^way the cement 
of Hindu society. The state of that society brought about 
by this expansive and emancipative upheaval, presents a most 
interesting field of observation to the student of sociology. 
Here we shall be content with the statement, paradoxical as 
it may appear, that in the folds of the ritualistic Hinduism of 
to-day, in the very ranks, of conformity and orthodoxy, there 
is far greater latitude of opinion, far more laxity of belief, 
far more versatility and flexibility of intelligence, far greater 
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elasticity and pliability of mind, than there is in non-ritualistic 
religious coipmunities like thdse of England and Scotland. 
Thus it is, that ritualism tends to defeat itself. Looking to the 
history of a Roman ^Catholic country like France, and con- 
trasting it with that of a non-ritualistic Protestant country 
like England, we find J.he same tale repeated. “The protest 
of Protestantism and the dissidence of Dissent ** ultimately 
result in settled acquiescence of the mind, and lead a nation to 
a half-way house of compromise and accommodation. On the 
other hand, ritualistic conformity in two such widely differing 
circumstances of society those in France and Bengal, has 
been only a cover for freetlunking and licence, and has helped 
to foster versatility and flexibility of intelligence. There is a 
rigid objective standard of practice, but there can be in the 
folds of ritualism no such standard of truth, which, exerting 
a high pressure upon the individual mind, moulds into shape 
its opinions and beliefs. A subjective individualism goes hand 
in hand with a ri^id mechanical order. What is curious to 
note is that, in Bengal fas was the casejn France in the last 
century), the illumination hcis led to a mechanical subjectivity, 
and that this has bccn^the environment out of which the neo- 
romantic movement has taken its rise. For the genesis of 
that movement it is essential that there should be a transition 
from a mechanical to an egoistic subjectivity, and this transition 
has actually taken place in the imaginative and intellectual 
culture of Bengal. The law of this latter type of subjectivity 
requires that every object of nature, or institution of society, 
be appraised, not, as in the former, according to a mechanical or 
external standard artificially set up by the individual, but 
according to liis direct inner consciousness of his own wants, 
needs!* and cravings This egoism may manifest itself in 
various ways, in philosophical creeds* and systems, in cults 
and schools of literary art, in a seething ferment of social and 
political activity. Subjective egoism in Europe had parallel 
developments simultaneously in all the departments of theory 
and practice. In Bengal, on the other hand, the current of 
this subjective nco romanticism has mainly confined itself 
to the channel of literary art, bringing on a fresh advance 
in the treatment of the imaginative and emotional material 
of life. 

Here, again,*we have to note, as at the introduction of .every 
previous stage of poetic art in the* course of the development 
of modern Bengali literature, the direct contact with western 
models of the corresponding tj^pe. No doubt, the develop- 
ment has been natural and necessary, the expression of an 
inner movement of the art-instinct which has realised itself 
^erywhere in the same rational sequence and order, but the 
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rate of growth, as well as |inany individual vaiiations and 
specific characters, has been determined by the dominant 
influence of western schools of literary art. Accordingly, we 
find that the first neo-romantic Bei^ali writer, Miss Taru 
Dutt (who, however, wrote in Frencli and English) habitually 
breathed an atmosphere of Parisian sep,timent and passion, an 
atmosphere of mingled noon-tide glare and sun-set colouring 
in the lyrics and songs of poets like Heine and Hugo, Bcranger 
and Musset. This brings us then to the neo-romantic 
lyric and the canon of criticism we have proposed for this 
type of literary art. The historical inquiry in the last 
section has brought to light two elements as essential to 
the genesis of the neo-romantic type of mind and art, (i» a 
sense of discordance between the inner and the outer, spirit 
and nature, the ideal and the real, (2) a subjective egoism, 
which, arising in the passage from a mechanical subjectivity, 
sets up the gratification of the* individual conciousness as 
the standard in ^questions of tiuth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, beauty and ugliness. Gradually, with the pro- 
gress of the movement, the negative criticism, the conflict 
and the subjective egoism, tend to disappear ; a current of 
transfiguration of the old order sets in, and critical and con- 
structive elements come into play, which may be methodically 
and sy.stematically regi.stered by the help of a convenient 
formula or canon of ciiticism which takes note of three funda- 
mental aspects of the neo-romantic constructivencss, vis,^ (i) 
the ideal content of consciousness, or an objective criticism 
of life, (2) the Vorstellung, or what may be termed, the mytho- 
logy of literary art, (3) the crowning transfiguration. 

The first remarkable product of Bengali literature of the 
nco-romantic type, would fill a remarkable place in ^the full 
sense of the term in the history of any liteiature, western 
or eastern. The Udvranta Prema of Babu Chandra Sekhara Mu- 
kherji, a prose rhapsody, suggests by its very title that curse 
of doubt* and despair, that blight of disillusion and disen- 
chantment, tliat eats* into the very vitals of the neo-romantic 
life and consciousness. If, omitting the direct romantic revival 
that had preceded in the Gotz von Berlicliingen, and other 
works, Goethe's Werther may be fegarefed as the prototype 
of the neo -romantic school, the leader of the forlorn hope, 
the Udvranta Prema may, with equal truth, be assigned a 
similar position in felation to that movement is Bengali liter- 
ature. The same insanity and suicidal mania as in the Wer- 
ther ; yes, born too of despair, only a despair less universal 
than Werther's, as arising out of an infinite yearning, unquench- 
ed and unquenchable, and not like Weither’s, ranging over 
the entire diapason of existence and therefore world-enveloping. 
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This only serves to corroborate our statement that the 
movement in Bengal is more largely emotional and imagi- 
native than it was in Europe. If a maddening, deadly conflict 
between the inner and* the outer, the ideal and the real, sub- 
ject and object, be the key-note of the rhapsody, it is marked 
almost as distinctively 'by an intoxication of egoism, which 
imparts an autumnal sun-set glow, an impalpable fiery film, 
to its inner * atmosphere. The inmost soul of nature is laid 
bare, as in interpreting her sights and sounds, like the moon- 
light and the murmuring stream, but the interpretation is 
wliolly subjective, coloured by the ruling passion of the observer, 
and as such, quite distinct from either the sensuous 
naturalism of Keats and Musset, or the Pagan hylozoism 
of Swinburne or Madame Edmond, Again, the life and 
mind of man, society and social commerce, are criticised, 
estimated and appraised, but wholly accordiiig to the criterion 
of their suitability to the ftuition of individualistic desire. 
Indeed, this need of subjective gratification, simulates tlie 
form of intellectual activity. The metaphysics and theology of 
the rhapsody are evidently the “ fevered efflux of a mind 
diseased.” There is the disbelief in the moral government 
of the world, in providence, in the soul, in personal immor- 
tality, in free will, in short, in any principle other than matter 
and necessity. All for love ! 

On applying our analytical canon to the Udvranta Prema 
as a work of art, several things come out clearly. The crown- 
ing merit of the rhapsody lies neither in its criticism of life, 
nor in its mythopceic process, or Vorstellung, but in its mar- 
vellous transfiguration. Its criticism is not disinterested enough, 
as Matthew Arnold would say ; in an artistic reference, it has the 
capital defect of beinr merely negative, and the capital blunder 
of being wholly subjective. That is to say, it docs not tran- 
scend the earliest stages of neo-romantic art, those of desperate 
conflict and subjective egoism. An objective criticism, apprais- 
ing things according to the measure in which they fulfil 
the law of their being, or reflect the regulative idea of their 
type or pattern, is quite alien to the atmosphere of sulphurous 
fume in the rhapsody, which, like Schelling’s Absolute, may 
be compared to “ the night in which all cows look black.” 
Neither is the rnythopceic clement, the invention of scene 
and situation, of prominent interest, or in any way above 
the familiar and the common-place. Tlie burning-ghaut, if 
not as old as man, is considerably old, and the moonlight and 
the river-side are older still. The situation, that of a lover 
deprived by death of his beloved, Is not only the stock- 
in-trade of every pubescent poet and novelist, but is 
here more than ordinarily barren, unpromising, and even 
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unreal. Symbolism or Vorstellung there is none. This is easy 
enough to understand. Wifliout a certain remoteness.fi om 
human interests, a degree of metaphysical abstraction, some 
vagueness or dreaminess of outline, or a touch of the unreal 
and the unsubstantial, no subject acfmits of an allegorical 
presentation. The rhapsody, no doubt, is “of imagination 
all compact,” and may be said to have the mark of unreality 
and unsubstantility requisite for symbolism, myth .or allegory ; 
but the imagination here is only the livid flash that attends 
the thunderstorm of passion, and an ecstacy, or a dazzling 
glare of passion, is incompatible with that serenity of self-con- 
scious dreaming that spins out an allegory. Where a symboli- 
cal style is attempted, as in the chapter on the commerce of 
souls, it is only after passion is all outspent, and even then 
the fervid glow of human interest with which the subject is 
invested, completely breaks the spell of mysticism or allegory. 

The magic of the Udvranta Preijia, then, as has been already 
said, lies in its emotional transfiguration. This latter is truly 
thaumaturgic, a revelation of original creative power ; it is 
as if “ a new planet were to swim into our ken.” The passion 
of the rhapsody thrills, startles, electrifies. It is a contribution 
to the stock of consecrated moods and ^abiding emotions that, 
purely human or social in origin, are fast taking the place of the 
distinctively religious feelings in lifting us to the Absolute and 
the Infinite, and making us transcend the limitations of finite 
existence. Disenchanted love is certainly nothing new, it may be 
even said with truth that it is the fate of all love to be disenchant- 
ed one way or other, but here the boundless egoism of subjective 
desire, and the universal hallucination begotten of it, produce 
a sort of clairvoyance, as it were, to which the entire pano- 
rama of nature and mind, of life and society, secretly -unfolds 
itself. 

Endless, indeed, are the varieties of mood and feeling which 
modern culture and civilization have added to the common 
stock of the race. The Wordsworthian attitude of “wise 
passiveness ” towards I^ature, and the Wordsworthian corres- 
pondence between the spirit of Humanity and the spirit of 
Nature, comprehend an important class of modern idiosyn- 
cracies of feeling. Ultimately derived through the medium 
of Coleridge from the Leibnitzian M&nadology and Schelling's 
Philosophy of Nature, Wordsworth’s metaphysical views derived 
their sole importance from their being fused with. his personal 
experiences, his introspective reveries, his “ fallings off and 
vanishings in short, from their furnishing an icteal background 
to a class of spiritual instincts and intuitions, of mysterious 
feelings and perceptions, with which he first invested the con- 
templation of nature. In the history of moral and spiritual 
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exploration, Wordsworth may be^fitly compared to Columbus, 
the discoverer of a new world. He made us a gift of an 
entire class of new feelings, perceptions and instincts ; he 
endowed us with an , additional faculty which he named 
synthetic Imagination. The Wordsworthian synthesis of Ima- 
gination, it may be i;emarkcd, constituted, in the realm of 
aesthetics, a new departure which was analogous to Kants's dis- 
covery of the critical method with its synthesis of cognition. 
This is what we call thaumaturgy, a revelation of original 
creative power. But Wordsworth was tlie High Priest of 
Nature ; to him the universe' was no “playground of fatalistic 
forces," but only the shore, standing on wliich the spirit “ hears 
the mighty waters rolling evermore." Latterly, however, the 
theological cast lias been very rarely given to the new-born 
emotions of the modern poetic world. One great group of 
these emotional products of modern culture and art, is com- 
prehended under what, for iwant of a better name, may be 
termed naturalism, of which the hylozoism, 6r neo-paganism of 
Swinburne affords the highest type. The* distinctive note of 
these feelings is seized, when it is remarked that they set up 
nature on the pedestal, from which the supernatural has been 
taken down, — nature, not humanised, moralised, or spiritualised 
as was Wordsworth's wont, nor materialized and substantiated 
in the fashion of the physicists, but nature conceived from the 
^tand-point of pure phenomenalism, and instinct with the crea- 
tive, poetic, formative principle of life. Another, and an even 
more important, group of modern feelings is concerned with the 
apotheosis of the purely human relations of social life. Allied 
with this is that phenomenon of the modern ethical world, the 
enthusiasm of humanity. 

Positivism with its grand ctre, which is none other than col- 
lective humanity, with its calendar of saints and its apotheosis 
of domestic piety, with its altruistic social morality and its 
posthumous immortality, only brings to a focus what is dis- 
persed in faint glimmering over the entire atmosphere of 
modern life and society. In recent French and Russian ..liter- 
ature, it is realistic art that raises these feelings to the highest 
pitch of intensity, and they are associated with schemes of a 
socialistic or commUYiistic fype. The Udvranta Prema eschews 
realism and socialism altogether. Its rampant subjective indivi- 
dualism is'abundantly manifest ; but it is characteristic that the 
emotion which here constitutes the transfiguration, belongs to 
the class we are here describing, the purely human or social 
emotions, as we have already said, which are fast taking the 
place of the distinctively religious feelings in the work of lift- 
ing us to the absolute and the infinite, and making us- 
transcend the limitations of finite existence. In this regard it 
is interesting to note the undercurrent of positivistic theory 
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and positivistic sentiment tha( every now and then cornea 
up to the surface in the Udvranta Prema. This is the point 
at ’ which the rhapsody transcends its merely subjective or 
negative character, and, becoming trul); constructive, reaches 
a higher plane of art than the Werther, or the Robbers ; but 
it is constructive it should be noted, neither by virtue 
of its criticism, nor in respect of its imaginative or 
mythopoeic process, but simply through its emotipnal trans- 
figuration. 

The first neo-romantic poet in Bengali literature, Babu 
Rabindra Natha Tagore, is the nex't conspicuous figure. The 
advance in constructive synthesis upon the rhapsody we have 
just noticed, is apparent at the first glance. The negative 
criticism of life disappears, which, in the '' Udvranta Prema,** 
turns the earth into one vasty charnel-house, and the heavens 
into a “ dome of many-coloured glass ** painted with the 
ruined archangel ! The “ Udvranta Prema ” says to man in 
effect : — Man, thou art the great falsifier. “ Deceive thyself, 
is the curse braneffed in letters of fire upon thy brow. For 
the knowledge of life and nature, the endless knowledge 
here below open unto thee, is a subtle^ pervading ether-poison 
to thy soul, and the knowledge of the truth, her revelation, 
is the poison of all poisons. For it is in her grim, stertorous 
laughter that thou hearest, in her livid cadaverous world-flash 
that thou seest, that chalk and alum and plaster are sold 
to thee by the divine caterer for thy bread ! Such art thou ! 
Such thy lying countenance and thy shamming of the gods ! 
Worse than such thy dark end or vanishing ! This 
Nature is a grand, ever-recurrent hoax, a plausibly-schemed 
speculation-bubble, a gorgeous palatial lie, an eternal pious 
fraud, the universal bower of Acrasia, the templeless temple 
of Belial, a rampant, blatant power, a manifested system of 
evil ! Such is nature, — and natural knowledge ? “ Night, 

being the universal mother of things/' fond hugging grandam 
even of the gods, wise philosophers, Rosicrucian, Sweden- 
borgian, &c., “hold alPknowledge to be fruitful in proportion 
as it is dark,’* misty, symbolical ; and therefore the true 
illuminati are the darkest and foggiest of all ! 

The “Prakritira Pratisodha” (Natures “Revenge) of Babu 
Rabindra Natha Tagore is just one step in advance of this nega- 
tive criticism of life. The Sannyasi, the prota’gonist of nature, 
who looks upon thtf countless homes and haufits of men as 
ever-shifting sand-hills beat by a hollow-moaning sea, whose 
attitude towards the toilingmoiling multitude is neither the 
suave mari magno feeling, nor the Epicurean indifferentism 
of the crowned gods “ lying on the hills together regardless 
of mankind,” but the stern Lucretian irony of the sage who 
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has risen superior to the blipd necessity that sits steering 
at the helm, the Sannyasi is niaster of a grotesque humour 
which can kindle the flames of a conflagration, as it were, 
that would reduce to cinders and ashes whatever is of nature, 
natural ; of man, human ; of the earth, earthy. A protagonist 
like this, fij'hting sliadows and invisible beings, the forces of 
nature or society, the powers of darkness or the upper air, 
ti)e denizens of heaven or hell, is the most striking figure 
of every 'modern metaphysical drama, or even monody, in 
illustration of which statement we may cite the first and most 
comprehensive and the Ia*st and most grotesque, Faust, and 
Prince Hohcnstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society. Thus, the 
‘Trakritir Pratisodha” of Babu Rabindra Natha Tagore holds the 
same position among the modern reading plays which we have 
classed under the metaphysical drama, that Babu Hema Chandra 
Banerji’s “ Vritra-sanhara ” and “ Dasa Mahavidya " hold 
among the modern epics already grouped under the metaphysi- 
cal epos. 

As we found the metaphysical epos *to be simply the 
outcome of the modem consciousness reading a philosophic 
meaning into that conflict of force w'hich is constitutive of the 
epic, so the metaphysical drama is only the same consciousness, 
handling in a philosophical spirit the central tragic question. 
What is constitutive of the tragedy, it need hardly be stated, 
is the deadly struggle between the individual and a mysterious 
fate ; the sublime clash and conflict between the forces of 
subjectivity and an inexorable external necessity ; in short, 
the convulsive passion of Laocoon enfolded in the coiled 
meshes of the serpents from the sea, sent by the terrible 
slayer of Python. At first, as in the Greek tri-logies, only 
an external Nemesis-spectre, begotten of impiety and crime, 
and vicarious in its incidence like th*e original sin of Chris- 
tianity, — then, as in the romantic tragedies of Shakespere and 
Calderon (for Calderon’s El Principe Constante is romantic in 
soul, as in form), a Frankenstein-monster, secretly and 
remorselessly tracking the footsteps of its own creator. Fate 
came at last to be transfigured by the neo-romantic treatment 
to which Goethe was the first to subject it. The mere 
externality of the ’classifal Nemesis had been remedied by 
the inwardness of the romantic tragedies, but at the expense 
of much of the tVagic interest and purpose which concentred 
round an awft.l and mysterious back- ground, such as the shadow 
of the haunting Eumcnides afforded to the Greek tragedy. With 
Goethe the problem was to combine the soul of the romantic 
tiagedy, its profound connectedness* of significance and its 
complex organic structure, with a dark, fuscous, awful back- 
ground of moving invisible realities and forces such as 
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would restore to tragedy its sulflimc concentration of solemn 
purpose and interest, which is the marked characteristic of the 
Greek trilogies, and is comparatively Tecble in the romantic 
tragedy. And this is what Goethe actually accomplishes 
in the Faust through the medium of Mcphistopheles and 
the scenes in Heaven. And this is also, what his English 
admirers, Shelley and Byron, seek to attain in the Prometheus 
Unbound, the Manfred, and the Cain. The energies of life 
and mind, the laws and forces of Nature, are unchained and 
let loose, as if the tableaux of the Universe wore suddenly 
to move and stir into ihc drama of life ; and the all-engulfing 
void of the Supernatural is peopled with dim, misty agencies, 
invisible essences and solemn realiiics, who seem to rehearse, 
as in a dumb sliow, the tragic dcnoneuicnt^ somewliat in the 
same way as the rebellion and overthrow in Heaven form 
an’ artistic back-ground to Milton’s presentation of the 
Terrestrial I'all. • 

The Paracelsus and fhe ‘‘ Prakritira Tj atisodha ” arc each a 
.soul’s tragedy, dilTerftig in some iinj)ortfnt respects from 
tlic ordinary metaI)h3^s^c.d drama. In them, as in the latter, 
some law of nature or miiid, some degnite force of life or 
society, constitutes ihc element c*f fate or necessity, and 
unfolds arnl dclci mines the plot fioui within outwards." 
But while an objective fate thus overrules the events and 
conducts the plot to the c Aastroplic, these pla3^s do without 
a back-gioiind in \\hich tlie irdnisicrs of fate arc themselves 
introduced as actors in the Diaina. A moment’s comparison 
between the‘* Paracelsus*^ and,tlic “ Prakritira Pratisodha” makes 
the immense superiority of the fonner manifest, in poiot of 
profound speculative insiglit, dramatic range and complexity 
of life, a sense of the social problem and of human pcrfccribi- 
lity, and a masterly cijinprcliension of the mfin5^-sided forces 
and tendencies w'hich go to inakc up the stream of existence, 
Paracelbii*., equally with the Sann)Msi, goes to gatlicr the 
sacred knowledge, “here and thcie dispersed about the 
woild, long lo.st or never found." Tiic piize which both 
de.sire to gain is the secret of the world, of man and man’s 
true purpose, path and fate. Tiierc is the same stern isolation 
from the crowd, the same withciing cpntcmVr for mankind, 
the same longing to trample, as it were, upon the herd. 
There is the same sui)rcmc ‘ carelessness to lo^e." Paracel- 
sus aspires to know; and •when Aprilc, the poet, declares he 
would love infinitely and be loved, Paracelsus exclaims 
“ poor slave, I am thy king, indeed." In both tKe tragedies 
the supremacy of love over knowledge or contemplation is 
vindicated in the end, when Paracelsus and the Sannyasi sink 
into madness and death. While the fundamental question 
VOL. XCIl.] 12 
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of the two metaphysical dramas is the same, and the answer 
is the same, they differ toto coelo in attitude and colourintj. 
Paracelsus aspires to know only “ to elevate the race at once.^* 
The Sannyasi*s craving for knowledge of the ultimate truth 
is wholly egoistic. Again, it is the love of the race, — love, 
hope, fear, faith, — ;the heart of humanity in one word — that 
the dying Paracelsus, freed from madness, recognises to be 
supreme, when the approach of death rends the veil and endows 
him with prophetic vision ; and in the tragedy of his life it is 
humanitarian love that contends for mastery with his worship 
of such knowledge as holds the key to immortality. In the 
Bengali tragedy, the Sannyasi struggles with a feeling of ten- 
derness for a lovely child of Nature, the stir of fatherly instinct, 
the inner workings of the heart for an outlet to its pent-up 
affections. Hence the conflict is between an individualistic 
search after truth, in the fashion of the Indian ascetic idealism^ 
and the necessity of individualistic affection, and does not 
rise to the high platform of a representative struggle of the 
race between the ideal goals of infinite knowledge and infinite 
love. 

If the neo-romantic metaphysical drama, in the hands of 
Babu Rabindra Natha Tagore, does not transcend the indivi- 
dualistic stage of art ; if the negative criticism of life, dis- 
appearing, gives place to a conflict between subject and object 
which does not go beyond the needs of an individual nature, 
and treats a question like that of the struggle between 
knowledge and love, Yoga, or Gnana, and Prema, not in 
reference to the objective requirements of social life, or of the 
ideal perfectibility of the race and the impulses of humani- 
tarian enthusiasm, but solely from the stand-point of individual 
psychology, the same limitation characterises the author’s 
Pravata-Sangita and Sandhya-Sangita (Songs of Sunrise and 
Sunset). Along with the rays of the waxing or waning light, 
of the rising or setting sun, come floating to the poet’s soul, 
gossamer-Jike, underneath the grey skies, aerial fascinations 
and somnolescences, dissolving phantasms and sleepy enchant- 
ments, twilight memories of days of fancy and fire, ghostly 
visitings of radiant effulgences, or the lightning-flashes of a 
Maenad-like inspiration, which the poet transfixes and crystal- 
lises for us in many* a page of delicate, silver-lined analysis, 
of subtly-woven, variegated imaginative synthesis. 

In thes^ songs it is that Bengal* poetry rises to the pitch 
of the neo-romantic lyric. And what a type of the latter ! 
Two of the constituent elements, the criticism of life, whether 
negative or reconstructive, and the mythopoeia, are almost 
wholly wanting, and the third element, the transfiguration, is all 
in all. The titles of some of the pieces in the Sandhya-Sangita 
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(Songs of Evening) will give afi idea of the nature and range 
of the subjects treated : — Evening, Despair in Hope, The Suicide 
of a Star, The Forlorn, The Lament of Joy, Invocation to 
Sorrow, Pity, A Woman without a Hearty The Heart’s Monody. 
Again, The Wail of Defeat, The Dew-drop. The intense egois- 
tic subjectivity of these poems, untouchgd by any of the real 
interests of life or society, is almost without a parallel in the 
lyrical literature of the neo-romantic stage. An^ uncertain 
play of dare-obscure, such as Rembrandt might have envied, 
flings over a cloud-land scenery its fitful gloom and glare ; and 
winged fancies, floating shapes .aftd flying phantoms that 
haunt the wilderness of a poet’s heart, fill the air, as it were, 
with a strange hiss, as of “ rustled wings.” The deadly and 
desperate struggle to which all subjective egoism is doomed, 
gives rise to The Wail of Defeat, The Despair in Hope, and 
the Invocation to Sorrow. In most of the lyrics the trans- 
figuration is perfect, as for example i« The Invocation to Sorrow, 
The Heart’s Monody, Evening, Pity, The Wail of Defeat. The 
nature of the transfiguration requires a word of explanation. 
A mood or emotion is transfigured and for the. moment raised 
to the infinite and the absolute. By an ^unconscious synthesis 
of the poetic imagination, the entire Universe assumes for 
the moment the hue of this mood or feeling, giving rise to a kind 
of universal hallucination which may be aptly termed, poetic 
henotheism. This is, no doubt, higher than the poetic poly- 
theism, which yields to each mood or emotion, as to the different 
inmates of the poetic Pantheon, a measured and definite 
homage ; but it is essentially polytheistic in its swift, Protean 
changes, its want of consistence and organic structure, and 
the absence from it of any other than an unconscious imagi- 
native synthesis. In this respect the Pravata-Sangita iSongs 
of Sunrise) exhibits a decided improvement. The very titles 
of some of the pieces, The Eternity of Life, The Eternity of 
Death, Creation, Conservation and Destruction, The Dream 
of the Universe, Re-union with Nature, Gazing, Desideria, 
Echo, ^Nature in Autumn, The Fountain awakened from its 
Dream, The Stream, Winter,— suggest a greater measure of cri- 
ticism of life than there is in tlie earlier work, a higher meta- 
physical grasp and intellectual ism, and^ a greMer objectivity, as 
manifested in a newly developed capacity for the imaginative 
reproduction of the alien and outer phases df Nature’s life, 
Th« Eternity of Life,* with its thiee realms of Eternity, the 
Kingdom of Song, the Kingdom of Love and the Kingdom 
of Life, is no doubt a fine illustration of interpenetrative 
criticism and transfiguration, but, from a want of imaginative, 
constructive, symbolising power, it just misses reaching the 
memorable mythopoeic heiS^^t which Goethe’s Three Reverences 
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and De Qiiincey's Three Ladies|Df Sorrow, attain. The Eternity 
of Death seizes the fundamental truth that life itself is realised 
in and throiigli a series of changes, or deaths ; but the poem 
reminds one unpleasantly of the stilts, or the stage buskin, 
treating the theme, as it does, from a vague emotional, or meta- 
physical, point of viaw, which is characteristically Indian, and 
falls short of the moral purpose that shines in the poems 
of Tennyson, — 

him who sings 

To one clear harp in diverse to!ies 

That men mayri^e.on stepping-sioncs 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

The Fountain awakened from its Dream is one of the finest 
examples in that style of poetic delineation in wi)ich Nature 
and the Heart of Humanity aie both exalted by being made to 
light up each other. But more of this anon. 

A fine luminous piece of* criticism is Matthew Arnold’s, when 
incidentally he remarks in one of his essays that all great 
poetry moves us by one of two methrfds of pectic inter- 
pretation, natural magic and moral profundity. By natural 
magic he means the secret of reproducing the real life, breath, 
or expression of Nature, as, for examjdc, illustrated in Ke.its' 
Ode to Autumn, The Endymion stage of Keats’ poetry, 
a stage which was however short lived, — the poetry of Vegeta- 
tion Rn<\ green fh as Professor Masson calls it, or as we propose 
to term it, the poetic clduiosis or giccn sickness, connected, 
wherever it is found, in p »elic adolescence, with aniemia, 
breathlessness, palpitation, and an unhealthy hue of piccocious 
or abnormal pubescence, — otfers no doubt the biglicst example 
in literature of natural magic pure and simple. Of moral 
profundity Wordsvrorth’s poetry may he taken as the type. 
It would appear tliat moral piofundity, to Arnold’s mind, con- 
sists in its theoretic, as apart from its artistic side, in “ a humble 
recognition of one’s subordinate position in the long scheme 
of things,” the perception of “central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation,” the lesson of patience' and duty 
and obedience, and the great hope of accomplishing the moral 
regeneration of the World by slow individual toiling, each in 
the sphere of his daily Ijfe and appointed vocation. On any 
other interpretation it is inexplicable wliy Matthew Arnold 
should fail to find moral profundity in Shelley's poetry. We 
accept Arnold’s distinction as real. bAt demur to the claim 
of exhaustiveness set up for the division. There is no formal 
or logical ground why a division into natural magic and moral 
profundity, as above explained, should be exhaustive, for 
natural magic does not cover the whole poetic ground of Nature, 
nor is moral profundity co-extensive with a poetic treatment 
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of the entire moral world, Furt|er, the division is, in reality, 
only an incomplete classification of the external subject- 
matter of all poetry, and not a classification of poetic methods 
of interpretation at all, for the latter must^take its basis in the 
first instance upon the povveis of the investigating or inter- 
preting mind, and not upon the varieties of objects to be 
interpreted or investigated. It is believed that the division 
into the three elements of the criticism, the mythopoeia and 
the transfiguration here proposed, supplies us with a real classi- 
fication of poetic methods of interpretation. As a matter of 
fact, Matthew Arnold s division breaks down in the application. 
For it gives him the curious result that Shelley has not the 
gift of poetic interpretation at all, as he has neither natural 
magic with Keats, nor moral profundity with Wordsworth, 
having natural magic only in his mu.^ic, as Arnold is graciously 
pleased to allow in a foot-note conceived in an eleemosynary 
spirit. A lesser than a Browning and a Swinburne might have 
been well left to Vindicate Shelley '.s heritage of immortal 
renown against a pigmy-attack like this. What we are con- 
cerned with here is Ih. proof which such a solecism affords, 
that there are more things in heaven t and earth than are 
dreamt of in your Arnoldian philosophy and criticism. We 
shall be content with pointing out for the present two more 
methods of poetic inttipietatiui:, as leal as either natural 
magic or moral profundity. There is the method of inter- 
penetrative intcrj)renition, which exalts and transfigures the 
heart of both ilumanily and of Nature by making them light 
up each otlicr. Siic!k>'s Eugancan Hills, Skylark, Cloud, 
and Ude to the \Ve:5t Wind, and Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore’s 
P'ountain awakened from its Dream, Evening, Dew-drop, 
Suicide of a Star, and Re-union with Nature, arc among the 
finest example.s known to* us in this style of poetic interpreta- 
tion, which reaches its apex in Victor lIugo*s Leaves of 
Autumn. Many of Wordsworth’s lyrical pieces are, in this 
vein of intei penetrative interpretation, raised to the moral or 
spiritual platform. One* other method of interpretation, of 
which Shelley is a great master, is the transfiguration of the in- 
ner life of tlie Heart of Humanity, apart fr(>m any ethical pur- 
pose or note of moral profundity. This is What we have al- 
ready termed the idealistic transfiguration of subjective egoism, 
which, of all the methods of poetic intcr^ .ctatii)ft, has in it the 
most magic, or thaumaturgy. Babu Rabiiidra Nath Tajore’s In- 
vocation to Soirow and Wail of Defeat, uniess wc are mis- 
taken, cannot be very far from the apex of poctic'acliievement 
in this style. It remains only to add, that natural magic and the 
two modes of poetic interpretation we have just noticed, are com- 
prised as varieties under the genet al method of transfiguration, 
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and that moral profundity is >one of the subdivisions under 
that of the objective criticism of life. Some of the different 
varieties of the mythopocic method of poetic interpretation, to 
which belong Goethe’s Phantasmagory of Helen, De Quincey’s 
Dream-fugue, and Shelley’s Witch of Atlas, Sensitive Plant, 
and, to some extent," his Alastor and Epipsychidion, will be 
noticed later on in this paper. 

The Udvranta Prema and the lyrics of Babu Rabindra 
Natha Tagore illustrate two broadly marked varieties of literary 
diction and harmony which it may not be amiss to indicate. 
The lyrics are in what may be termed the elementary style, 
which employs elementary emotions and images, like the ele- 
mentary lines and colours, or the fundamental musical pro- 
portions in the sister Aits, to effect the transfiguration. Words- 
worth’s theory of poetic diction was at bottom an inculcation 
of the truth that the fresh, simple, and original emotions and 
images of Humanity and Nature will suffice to produce startling 
and endlessly varied effects in poetic Act. The simplicity of 
diction is only an external mark of the inner elementariness. 
Wordsworth’s and Shcjllcy’s poems, for the most part, are written 
in this style, and in a higher field of art many of Browning’s 
lyrics, romances, and even dramatic monodies illustrate the 
same diction, Babu Rabindra Natha Tagore’s lyrics display, in 
a very marked and emphatic manner, the capabilities of this 
elementary style, and, as a reaction against an exaggerated 
form of an opposite variety, appear to have effected quite a revolu- 
tion in the diction and cadence of Bengali lyrical and dramatic 
poetry. The Udvranta Prem.i, on the other hand, is one 
of the best examples in litcr»iture of the compound style, 
a style which employs, as its unit, starry clusters of associated 
images and feelings, “ trailing clouds of glory,” as they 
come or rich trains of harmonious suggestion, with their 
many-coloured fountain-play and evanescent rainbow hues. 
As contrasted with Shelley’s, Byron’s, or Wordsworth’s style, 
Keats’ style is markedly compound, and Swinburne and Dante, 
Gabriel Rossetti, and, to some extent, Tennyson and Victor 
Hugo, continue the tradition in pure poetry. But the glori- 
fication of the compound style is incompatible with the 
“ narrow metres and regular cadences ” of poetry, even 
Milton’s blank verse not being excepted, and is witnessed 
in the prose rhapsodies of Carlyle and DeQuincey, Victor 
Hugo and Jean Paul Richter. 

What is abundantly clear is, that the neo-romantic lyric 
in Bengali literature, while it has advanced beyond the 
aegatiye criticism and* the deadly conflict in which it first 
takes its rise, has just entered upon the second stage, that of 
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the constructive synthesis of life ^ and consciousness, and has 
not yet transcended its early subjective, or individualistic, 
character. A few aspects of Nature and not many more 
moods, situations, or emotions of individualistic life, arc 
alone transfigured Invention, said Keats, is the pole-star 
of poetry, imagination the rudder, and fancy only the sails. In 
the lyrical sea which the Bengali neo-romantic poet navigates, 
he is without guidance of star and rudder, and trusts’ pnly to 
the sails. 

Of Invention, of the creative Of constructive imagina- 
tion, “ which may be compared • to Adam's dream that 
on awaking he found to be true,” there is a total dearth ; and 
of objective criticism of life, there is not the faintest prelude. 
An objective synthesis of life and consciousness through a 
regulative conception, or even a creative mythopoeic imagin- 
ation, as in the Apprenticeship, and the Sartor Resartus, is 
yet only the dream of ,a New World that lures on some bold 
but hapless navigator, here and there, out into the remorseless 
and trackless deep.* How phantom-like is this, compared 
with the palpitating flesh and glorious carnation of the 
European neo-romantic poesy! Beginnii^ with Goethe's first 
conception of the lyrical method as genuinely subjective, and 
then, when the apprenticeship was over, becoming, in his hands, 
beautifully objective, the neo-romantic poetry in Western 
literature has gone on in subjective-objective fashion, adding 
domain after domain of the immense real life of Europe, with 
its teeming interests material and spiritual ; social, political 
and religious ; aesthetic, scientific and speculative, till, at last, 
in the dramatic monodies of Browning, as in Bishop Blongram's 
Apology, Sludge the Medium, and Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau, Saviour of Society, a. new method makes its appearance — 
the natural history method as applied to modern phases 
of life, the method of an Apologia pro vitd sud, or an 
introspective, autobiographic genesis. It is idle to expect in 
this country, in the absence of a surging Maelstrom of an 
intensely realistic life and *a high pressure materialistic civiliza- 
tion, with “ an impassioned breath in its countenance,” such as 
may be summed up in the single word Parisian, it is idle to 
expect in the Bengali neo-romantic lya'ic a reflection of that 
rich, manifold and variegated society which Beranger and 
Musset, Sainte-Beuve and Theophile Gautier, S’winburne and 
Clough, Buchanan and *Dante Gabriel Rossetti, hold up to the 
mirror in their many-coloured pages. Even if yve go back 
to early attempts, like those of Shelley and Keats, with their 
comparatively meagre and tflarren canvas of life, their merely 
idealistic or subjective reconstruction of life and consciousness, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the bewildering complexity of 
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their intellectual interests. ; Within the boundless ever- 
expanding range of Shelley’s intellectual interests fell at one 
time or another — (strange that a Matthew Arnold, a worshipper 
at the gate, should ^pi^csiimc io miss force of intellect in a 
veritable Demiurge or Prometheus of the modern world) — sub- 
jective as well as Platonic Idealism ; Spinozism and Intellec- 
tualism ; Voltairien as well as Nihilistic Scepticism ; Hellenism 
and modern Socialism ; Pc5,si:nism and Social Revolt ; Italian 
Art and chemical Experiments ; Spanish Rpmance and Pan- 
theistic Mysticism ; pathological and experimental Psychology 
and the monastic rule 'of life ; Irish and neo-llcllenic Politics 
and German Metaphysics ; Goethe’s Universalism and faint 
streaks of the Kantian Ciiticisin. Keats’ intellectual growth 
and expanse of mental hoiizon is only less interesting than that 
of Shelley, comprising, as it did in qui<^k succession, mediaeval 
romance, H.-i’v.nic mythology, Italian Pocti*}' and Art, modern 
History and ihography, Heroics and ICpics, and finally the Eliza- 
bethan drama of real life and passion. 

Of all these, or their Indian analogues, there is not the faintest 
trace in the Bengali ncvvromantic minstrelsy, except so far as 
Babu Rabindra Natha Tagore’s imigin.uivc rcconstiuciion, under 
the pseudonym of Vanu Sinha, of the nicAli.eval loves of Kadhika 
and Krishna on the banks of the Jumna, “sacred slreani, fairly 
matches Keats’ reproduction of mediteval Italian romance and 
passion, which is as far above the antique ma-^qiieraclc of the 
Scott’s romantic revival, as it is laimcasurribly below the neo- 
Italian and neo-Pagan reconstruction of Wiiliain Morris and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, of Swinburne and Lewis Morris and 
Elizabeth Barrett to Browning, not to speak of the greatest 
modern master in this line, Ro bert Browning. 

The sacred loves of Radhika and Kii^hjia int’oducc ns to the 
next definite ecep taken by ihe ndo-iomantic movement in 
Bengal. It was seen in the last section that a cunent of 
transfiguration, of the ./Id social and religious order, sets in, as a 
direct resuU of the illumination, and of tlie sceptical, or negative, 
criticism which acts as a powerful dishUegrant. In, Europe wc 
trace the followniig i ivmifcstaUons of the cunviu of artistic revival 
and reconstructive liansfiguratiun ol the old romantic order ; — 

(1) Tho romarific revival in Germany associated with 

He. dcr and Burger, Goethe and Schiller, and 
generally the leaders of the Sturm-und-drang period. 

( 2 ) A second movement, in England, associated with Scott 

Ellis Ritson, Lockhart, Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
and generally the mctrico-historical romanticists. 
These two revivals addressed themselves more to the 
externals of mediaeval romance than to its innerspirit. 
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($) Another, in FranceJ associated with Chateaubriand 
and De Maistre. The movement subsequently 
branched off into the historico-romanlic school 
headed by Augustin Thierry. 

(4) A fourth movement, in Germany, the romantic school 
by pre-eminence, associated with Tieck. the brothers 
Schlegel, Novalis and Gdrres. The terms romantic 
and ne(j-romantic are indifferently apf>lied to this 
school. It is needless to state that we desire to 
reserve the term neo-iomantic for the epoch, ox stage^ 
which is the subject of this paper, giving it a wider 
and more comprehensive meaning, in accordance 
with the analogy of the terms neo-classical and 
neo-orientaL 

A fifth romantic movement in France, headed by Lamartine and 
Hugo, may be dismissed, as liaving very little to do with a revival 
of the romantic order, being simpfy of jcsthetic significance, as 
a struggle between classicism and romanticism (in reality between 
a liybrid pseudo-classicism and an exaggerated neo-romanticisin), 
as types of art. The fourth movement has also the same 
aesthetic interest ; but it moreover p(»sScsses a deep social and 
leligious significance, in common with the third, which was 
nearly contemporaneous. The re-actionary political character 
of this last, may be gathered from the circumstance that 
Chateaubriand s Napoleon and the Bourbons was declared by 
Louis X\riII to be worth “an army of 100,000 men on the 
side of legitimacy/’ His Genius of Christianity had done the 
same knight’s service to the cause of Roman Catholicism and 
the priesthood in h'rancc. De Maistre’s Generative Principle 
of Pcditical Constitution^, and, long afterwards, his examina- 
tion of the Baconian. Plulosophy, expounded a socio-political, 
as well as speculative m\ sticism, which was simply a trans- 
figuration of the old fcudnl and monarchical regime^ a con- 
summation of the work wdiich Burke had begun. Sentimen- 
tality and mysticism w^ere also the predominant characteristics 
of the fouith movement in Germany. At first a rcligiou;g 
mysticism, counteracting the prevailing materialistic tendencies 
of the age, it soon came to be an ally of the Conservative 
Government, merging in the exti\?me Hegelian right, and, 
as such, was gibbeted as an ignominious trait^or by that terrible 
leader of the army of the emancipated, the would-be red 
republican Heine. 

The successive waves of revival and transfiguration of the 
old regime in Europe, traced above, will prepare us for a study 
of the parallel movement in Bengal known as neo-Hinduism, 
or the Hindu revival. To slightly alter a figure from the 
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philosophic biographer of Burkej the scriptural description of 
the symbolical image, with the head of gold, the breast of 
silver, the body and thighs of brass, and the legs and feet of 
iron and clay, well applies to this composite movement of 
revival. Babu Bankima Chandra Chatterji is its head of gold, 
Babus Chandra Nath» Bose and Aksliaya Chandra Saicar are 
the silver breast and arms, a Bengali journalist furnishes the 
brass, and The rank and file o^ the great army of indolent 
slaves to routine form the feet of clay. One of the two bran- 
ches of this movement, that headed by Pundit Sasadhar Tarka- 
churamani and Kumara Srikrishna Prasanna Sen, being what 
may be termed illumination-proof, is devoid of the neo-ro- 
mantic element of reconstructive transfiguration which is the 
child of illumination, and does not therefore come within our 
purview. Neo-Hinduism, properly speaking, applies only to 
the other movement, led by Babu Bankima Chandra Chatterji 
as its theologian and constructive thinker. Babu Chandra Natha 
Bose, as its miscellaneous essayist and critic, and Babu Nabina 
Chandra Sen, as its epic poet. Said Cnatcaubriand, the 
leader of the third movement in France, “ I am a Bourbonist 
in honour, a monarchist by conviction, and a republican by tem- 
perament and disposition and in this country, in need of an 
equally comprehensive plea, stands, no doubt, the thinker who 
contributed to its literature of Illumination an article entitled 
Mill, Darwin and the Hindu Religion, another headed 
Miranda, Desdemona and Sakuntala, an exposition of the 
Sankhya Philosophy, and a pamphlet on Samya ( Egahii), once 
the leader of the vanguard of emancipation and deliverance, 
now the Balaam of the children of Moab and, we may say 
too, Philistia ! 

Navajivana (the New Life), a journal lyhich was started as 
the organ of neo-Hinduism, suggests, by its very title, the 
working of that impulse which led Hardenberg. the rhapsodist 
of the fourth European movement of romantic revival, to call 
himself Novalis. Many of the articles in this journal on the 
Puranic gods and goddesses, on Hindu Pantheism and Ethics, 
on Hindu festivals, ceremonials and customs, illustrate that 
grotesque and incongruous blending of the physical with the 
spiritual which in Germacy reached its apex in Novalis’s 
Disciples at Sais. A hopeless sterility, a blank, stunned stare, 
an incongruous mysticism, a jelly-fish structure of brain and 
heart, are the tharacteristic features of thife hybrid literature of 
impotence, as we, may call it, in distinction from the literature 
of power and the literature of knowledge. From this great 
sink of national imbecility, over which may well be inscribed, 
as its motto, “ Abandon Hope, all ye who enter here,’* it is 
refreshing to turn to Babu Chandra Natha Bose’s Secret of 
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Sikiintala and his essaya onflove, religion, marriage, and 
cognate subjects. Here, at least, the hieroglyphical utterances 
of the Navajivana, which may be best likened to the senseless 
n^iaunderings of some Hebraising Cambro-Britons over the un- 
intelligible and uncouth remains of Stonehenge, do not assail 
our ears ; but in the best style of art-crityism, following in the 
wake of Friderich Schlegel, the profound interpreter of the 
grand old masters of romantic art and a distinguished leader 
of the fourth European movement of romantic rcfvival, our 
author lights up with a fine moral and spiritual significance the 
conventional structure and charagtdrs of the Hindu drama. 
Nobody need inquire into the historic truth or foundation of 
this aesthetic interpretation, or, for that matter, Fr. Schlegel’s 
interpretation of Calderon’s Christian symbolism and allegory, 
as exhibited in the Adoratiop of the Cross, or of Titian’s 
Martyrdom of St. Peter, or Ulrici’s of Shakespere's King Lear ; 
such constructive criticism exhibits* a power of intuitic>n, or 
divination, being, in the region of imaginationy what Cuvier's 
and Owen’s gift, of making out an extinct animal structure, like 
the Megatherium, from a few fossil bones, was in the region 
science. The hard and fast forms of, the Hindu marriage 
and the Hindu family and social systems, however, do not 
yield to this imaginative mode of treatment, and thus our author’s 
attempted spriritualisation of these real factors is a distinct 
failure. His aesthetic Pantheism, or spiritual Epicureanism, here 
degenerates into effusive sentimentality, and is open to the 
charge of posturing and attitudinizing. 

But the Coryphaeus of this movement, as has been stated, is, 
Babu Bankima Chrindra Chatterji. His Essays on Religion and 
exposition of the Bliagavatgita published in the two journals, 
Navajivana and Prachara, form the gospel of this new propa- 
ganda. What strikes the reader familiar with the European 
religious movements of our age, is the fact that Babu Bankima 
Chandra Chatterji’s religions teaching is an attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting elements of many of these movements within 
the pale of Hinduism, somewhat in the same manner as Baring- 
Gould, in tracing the origin and development of religious belief, 
finds the different physical, social and spiritual needs of man 
that are gratified by the different heathen religions, and even 
such superstitions as Fetichism, Shamanism, and Taoism, all 
embraced within the fold of Christianity. In this meeting- 
ground of incongruities, here held up in perspective, one re- 
cognises Pantheism and Agnosticism; Positivism and Asceticism; 
Renunciation and Ritualism; Gnosticism and Justification by 
Faith; the Gospels of Woi>k and Prayer; Church Authority and 
Individual Judgment, Free Will and Fate ; Progress and 
Order; Spiritual Worship and Avatarism; Historic Religion and 
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Evolution ; Hindu Nationalism gand cosmic Propajjandism ; the 
Material Civilization of the West and the Spiritual Renunciation 
of the East Evidently the views on man and the universe 
held by tlunkers like Mill, Spencer and Darwin, have vitally 
affected the author’s interpretation of Hindu religion and 
philosophy ; but the pjrofoundest influence of all has been that 
ol Auguste Comte, whose Positive Polity and Religion uncon- 
sciously appear in almost everything that our author has to say 
on domestic, social and political ideals and institutions, and the 
creation or conservation of national life (especially in his novels 
Devi Chaudhurani and AnanjJa Matha). It is only meet that 
the Hrahniin tlieologian of our day should return that prof<»und 
admiration which the founder of Positivism entertained for some 
aspects of the Brahminical organisation of society. 

P'rom a purely speculative point of view, or regarded as a 
sketch of a theological system, the new teaching can hardly 
stand the test of ciiticism. But this is not altogether a fatal 
objection. For religious movements, in a stinse we shall pre- 
sently understand, arc not bound to be scientific, and, it may 
be added with equal trutli, they arc not bnund to be logical. 
In otlier words, it is, not logical analysis, but the synthesis of 
life which logic is unable to accomplisli ; not Reason, but 
ol)cdicnco ; not tlie understanding, but the religious organ of 
veoeration ; dependence ; a sense of the Infinite, cr some other 
spiritual instinct or craving, that the historic religions profess 
to gratify ; and it is, therefore, as absurd to reject a religious 
discipline, it is n(»t a demonstrated philosophical .system, 

or an inductively e.stabhMied scientific doctrine, as it would be 
to turn away from Virgil’s .^ncid because Vngil is unhistf)rical 
and commit.s liie ethnological blunder of tracing Roman descent 
from the Trojans, or, with the mathematician, to demolish Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lo-1 by triumphantly asking w hat it proves after 
all. Of course it vvill.be perceived that religion is here taken in 
its narrow er sense to mean the emotional appichen.sion of the Ab- 
solute, as Artis the .symbolical or imaginative apprehension. In 
the udder sense, Religion is the complete realisation of the Abso- 
lute ; it requires harmony of cognition, feeling and imagination, 
and must be true alike to philost phy (including, for our present 
purpose, science), Art and what is specially know^n as the 
Religious consciousness. All perception of this distinction is 
wanting in Matthew Arnold, and hence the mischief of his 
teaching as to the divorce between religion and science. For 
the future is with the wider and not the narrower conception. 
We have now systems of philosophy culminating in religion, 
the systems of Hegel and Schopcnlvauer, Comte and Spencer, 
which aim at replacing the narrower conception of the historic 
religions by a wider and more comprehensive religion in 
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consonance with the science of t^ic a^e. It would be worse than 
fatuity to mention Babu Bardcima Chandra Chatterjis attempt in 
the same brealli with these world-building foices ; it moves 
within the narrower sphere of the rcligious^consciousness, and has 
no pretensions to beinj^ considered other than a religints disci^ 
pline or rule of life. But, as a pmcrrcssive- movement within a 
historic church, it stands on a par with those of Abb^ Lameniiais, 
and Dr. Dollingcr, and, as a moral and spiritual cnst:i[)linc, it 
fairly bears comparison with Matthew Arnold's Religion of 
Culture. But its deeper affinities lie elsewhere, with the wave 
of historico-religious revival associated with Chateaubriand’s 
Genius of Christianity and De Maistrc’s Generative Principle 
of Political Constitutions. A historic reconstruction of the 
origins of Hinduism is attempted by tlie Brrihmin theologian ; 
but, in point of massive learning, power of intuition, or divina- 
tion, a disciplined historic sense and a comprehensive histoiic 
method, it is slight, and beneath moment’s comparison with 
the reconstruction of the canonical writings, or of the Life of 
Christ, attcmi)ted b}^ Strauss, B.iur or Renan. The fact is that 
a theological proprech ulic, even a preliminary tiaining in the 
modern historico-cxcgetical methods, h sadly wanting to the 
Brahmin leader of tlic nco- Hindu revival. The Krishna of 
the MahabharaUi, which Babu J^anlcima Chandra (!hatterji’s reli- 
gious reconstructiiMi brings before us, is an entirely different 
portrait in centred coiif^cption and design from the Christ of 
Strauss, or even of the New Tiibingen school. But this Krishna 
is exactly such a figure of ancient Indian history as would liave 
delighted De Maistre’s soul, offering one more illustration of his 
fundamental politic d teaching as to the origin of society or 
political communities being always siipernalural and shrouded 
in mystery, a dim pre-historic vista, peopled with moving shapes 
and looming phantoms of half-divine heroes and legislalois, the 
Avatars of future tradition. 

Babu Navina Chandra Sen’s Raivfitaka is the epic of the 
Hindu religious revival. This huge epic, in twenty books, is 
marred by an arstlietic incongruity that is repulsive and fatal. 
It is difficult to repress one’s admiration for the creative genius 
that could conceive the three striking figures — Krishna, Vyasa 
and Arjuna — as they are revealed iij the Erst, second, third, 
seventh, twelfth, and seventeenth books ; it is as difficult to 
repress one’s contempt for the poctaccio that coufd ruin tlie epic 
splendour of that crealtive energy by the puling sentimentality 
and. degenerate effeminacy of the sixth, eighth, tqnth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, fiftenth, sixteenth and eighteenth books. Tliese fumes 
of a drunken Eros have • no place beside the calm clear light, 
“ the consecration and the dream,” which shrouds the majestic 
figures of the half-divine Triad. The Uranian Venus might 
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not be unworthily introduced, b4t the lyrist of the Avakasa-Ranjini 
has apparently had no glimpse of any other Venus tlian tlie 
white-bosomed, cestus-engirdled Cypris of Bion and Theocritus. 
The simple truth is th^t ten of the twenty books fBooks VI, VIII, 
X. XI, XIII, XV.XVI. XVIII, and, we may add. Books V and 
XX) must be lopped off, if the Raivataka is to take a place 
among the great epics of Bengal. The fragment that would 
remain would be a colossal wreck of a national epic, transfigur- 
ing, in the light of the illumination, the religious, political and 
social life of the India of the Mahabharata period. The grandeur 
of the situation fails description. A dim pre-historic vista, — a 
hundred surging peoples and mighty kingdoms, in that dim light, 
clashing and warring with one another like, emblematic, dragons 
and crocodiles and griffins on some Afric shore, — a dark poly- 
theistic creed and inhuman polytheistic rites, — the astute Brah- 
min priest, fomenting eternal disunion by planting distinctions 
of caste, of creed and of p61itical government on the basis of 
Vedic revelation, — the lawless brutality of the tall blonde 
Aryan towards the primitive, dark-skinnerf, scrub-nosed children 
of the soil, — the Kshatriya's star, like a huge comet 
brandished in the political sky, casting a pale glimmer over the 
land, — the wily Brahmin priests, jealous of the Kshatriya ascend- 
ancy, entering into an unholy compact with the non-Aryan 
Naga and Dasyu hordes, and adopting into the Hindu Pan- 
theon the Asuric gods of the latter, the trident* bearing Mahadeo, 
with tioops of demons fleeting at his beck, or that frenzied god- 
dess of war, the hideous Kali, with her necklace of skulls, — the 
non-Aiyan Nagas and Dasyus crouching in the hilly jungles and 
dens like the fell beasts of prey, and in the foreground, the figure 
of the half-divine legislator, Krishna, whom Vishnu, the Loid 
of the Universe, guides through mysterious visions and phan- 
tasms unfuriing in the fulness of his destiny, the flag of a univer- 
sal religion of Vaishnavi^in which was to hurl down tlie Brahmin 
priesthood and their cruel Vedic ritualism, and to establish in 
their place the Kingdom of God in Mahahharata, one vast 
Indian Empire, a realised Universal H\iman Brotherhood em- 
bracing Aryan and non-Aryan in bonds of religious, social, 
and political unity ; — a grand design, a scenic pomp, an antique 
as well as modern significance like this, what national epic 
can show ? A colossal wreck of a national epic like this would 
stand the fragment of Raivataka, consisting of the ten books 
already mentioned, even then, the dpic of neo-Hinduism, 
constituted such by the distinctive features of trans- 
figured symbolism and allegorical mysticism. But the Rai- 
vataka in twenty books, we know, is a work which can 
arouse only indignation, we had almost said, cojitempt, 
for who can read books like the eleventh or the eighteenth 
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withont a gnashing of the leeth, or an instinctive curl on 
the lower lip ? 

We have, in the endeavour to give a connected account of the 
neo- Hindu movement, passed over two remarkable works, one 
of them of monumental grandeur, in tHe neo-romantic litera- 
ture of Bengal. The Valmikir Jaya, or the three Forces, 
physical, intellectual and moral, of Pandit Haraprasada Shastri, 
and the S.irada-Mangala of Babu Beharilala Chakravarti, re- 
present a real advance m method and design upon the trans- 
figuration of subjective egoism with which Babu Rabindra 
Nath Tagore’s lyrics are replete. .What predominates in these 
two works, the one a prose rhapsody, the other a phantas- 
magory in verse, is the mythpppeia, both the transfiguration and 
criticism being subordinated to the central myth. Generically 
speaking, we may call this the mythopceic method of poetic 
interpretation, of which the fundamental design is a phantom- 
like succession of majestic shmes and images, stalking 
figures, allegories, aVid symbols, rolling on in one vast, surging, 
dream-like movement, “ tuniultuosissimamenti!' Goethe's phan- 
tasmagory^ of Helena, De Quincey's Dream-fugue, many of 
Richter's rhapsodies in his Fruit, Flowea and Thorn pieces, as 
also in his recreations under the Cranium of a Giantess, Shel- 
ley's Witch of Atlas, Sensitive Plant and to a great extent, his 
Alastor and Epip.sychidion, and Byron's Dream, are glorious 
examples of this mythopoeic method of poetic interpretation. 
There are endless varieties of this method, according as the 
two constituent elements, the phantasm and the movement, 
vary in character, and according as there is more or less of 
transfiguration and criticism. For example, the Valmikir Jaya 
is instinct with the profoundest criticism of life and society, 
and of schemes of regeneration of humanity, the myth buying 
grouped round a central idea, or regulative conception. On 
the other hand, the Sarada Mangala, which may be described 
as a Bengali version of a phantasmagory that should combine 
the two visions Alastor and Epipsychidiou in one, revels in an 
intoxication of emotional transfiguration. With regard to the 
movement, the Valmikir Jaya is more processional, the Saroda 
Mangala more billowy. Similarly, the phantasms, visions, or 
images have a definite sculptural, cast in the one, and an in- 
definite, musical billowiness in the otlier. We have said that 
the mythopceic method is an advance upon a Method of mere 
transfiguration, such rps natural magic or the transfiguration of 
subjective egoism. This is because creative or constructive 
imagination is more elaborative, and has greater complexity 
of organisation, than mere emotional exaltation, however in- 
tense. As a result, a deeper criticism of life, a higher regu- 
lative conception, is usually present in the former than in 
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the latter. Indeed, the central tdea of Valmikir Jaya, which 
is very inadequately expressed by describing it as the eternal 
triumph of moral over intellectual and physical force, has alike 
moral profundity and ujiiversal applicability. It is not, how- 
ever, the criticism of lif^e and society, but the mythopoeia, the 
phantasmal succession^, that constitutes the essence of this 
sublime rhapsody. For we must say at once that it is the most 
glorious phantasmagory in literature known to us. Goethe's 
Helena with its weird uncertain movement, mingling the 
antique with the mediaeval, the classical with the romantic, 
displays a fine critical insight-; but it pales before the Valmikir 
Jaya, not only in moral profundit}^, but also in grandeur of 
design, a sense of primitive elemental fieedom, and an intoxica- 
tion of the creative imagination. De Quincey's Dream-fugue, 
strangely mingling the sepulchral passion of deliverance from 
sudden death with the jubilant salvation of Christendom from 
that apocalyptic diagon, the first Napoleon, and symboli- 
cally with the Resurrection of Christ, strains after a profound 
spiritual significance ; but it pales before thef Valmikir Jaya, in 
intern.d and organic connectedness, if not in the weird subli- 
mity of the phantom-like procession. Richter's Dicam of the 
dea<l Christ is morally profound, and grotesquely imaginative ; 
but it pales before the Valmikir Jaya in magnitude and breadth 
of canvas and dramatic intensity of life and passion. The 
Bengali phantasmagory is sublime, not with the sublimity of 
Ossa and Olympus, but with that of the Himalayan range. 
Viswamitra, with his creation of a Universe and his fall, 
forms the Everest, — the descent of the celestial Ribhus from 
beyf)nd the Milky Way upon the mountain summits the Kin- 
chinjanga, and the vision of the Virata Muiti, or the Universe- 
body of Vishnu, the Dhawalagiii, of this majestic range. 
The transfiguration here of the India of the Ramayana period 
(though notin the neo- Hindu interest) would compare favour- 
ably with that of the India of the Mahabharafa epoch in the 
Raivataka fragment, both bearing marks of the illumination 
in the motto of fraternity or universal brotherhood, a^ild it 
may be safely said that Viswamitra and Krishna, with the two 
visions of the Virata Murti, are the sublimest conceptions to 
which the neo-romantic movement in Bengal has given birth. 
And this leads us to remark that the neo-oricntal material of the 
Puranas lends itself with peculiar ease to neo-romantic treat- 
ment. In the classical epos of Michael M'udhu Sudana Dutt and 
Hema Chandra Banerji, we observe no special advantage that 
the poets derive from the nature of the neo-oriental traditions 
they work up ; but this is at once perceived when neo-romantic 
treatment is applied to the neo-oricntal material. This is 
easily intelligible a priori, when we consider the clement that 
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is common to the three transitional stages, the neo-oricntal, the 
neo-classical and the neo-romantic. 

A volume of lyrics and ballads entitled Alu-6-Clihaya (Lights 
and Shadows) by Miss Kamini Sen, a lady-graduatc nf the Cal- 
cutta University, is the latest product of the movement under 
survey in this country. It is a work of great talent and greater 
I)romise, and is of unique interest as carryigg one of the lliree 
elements of the neo-romantic poesy further than any other 
Bengali poem. In point of natural magic, or transfiguration of 
subjective egoism, the lyrics arc nowhere beside liabu R'abindra 
Natha Tagores Songs of Sunset, and as regards the creative Ima- 
gination, unfolding deathless visions oi* Sublimity or Beauty, the 
lincly imaginative pieces in this volume, Mahasweta, Pundarika 
and Chandrapida's Awakening, arc eclipsed in the blaze of the 
Valmikirjaya and the Sarada Mangala. But in llie other 
clement, the objective criticism of life, the previous woiks 
arc meagre beside Miss Sen’s poetry. The Oucst After 
Happiness, Sorrow, Renunciation, NewYear’s Eve, Destiny, The 
Pule-st.ir, The Dicam of Youth. ITo[)c’s Enchantment, Karcwell, 
Asunder, In Abraham^^ lio.som, The IVTothcr’s C'tll, The Uninvit- 
ed, A Three Years’ Child, Where ? The Question, ihc Inner Soul 
of Beauty arc the titles of some of thctpicccs, titles which 
fail to give any idea of the variety of moods, situati jns, scenes 
and interests of life they comi)ass and comprehend There 
is not a trace here of the V'ulcanic agencies of st>cioty in which 
Fiench realism sees all things, as the llultonians saw the world 
in the forces and fires of Vulcanism, or, to borrow a figure from 
Matthew Arnold, as Malebranche saw all things in God 
Neither is there here any tr.icc of th«) Satanic element, in which 
the Satanic scho(d, headed by the author (T Uon Juan, that 
epic of modern realism, revel, Ihcadih, size, altitude, fore- 
shortening, there is none \ the large stature, or the “ large utter- 
ance ” of the gods, one will be disappointed in seeking here. 
But the poctc.ss’s gift of subtle intellectual analysis, bringing 
out the uncommon in the common, the hidden grace, the 
soul of individuality, the note or charm of pathos, in the 
ordinary scenes and sitftations of life, has in it a rare and 
exquisite flavour, and is entirely novel in Bengali literature. 
Of Wordsworth, who possessed this gift (along with the faculty 
divine, the con.sccration and the dream) irt a greater degree 
than most other men, there is a genuine echo in many of the 
lyrics (as in Oh ! My Destiny, The Jkilc-star, The Travellers* 
Greeting, To A Three Years* Child, In Abraham’s Bosom, The 
Mother’s Call, The Inner Soul of Beauty), Hoi3c, love, self- 
renunciation, the quest after hapj)incss, are treated from the 
idealistic point of view ; but the idealism here is more largely 
an echo of Shelley in his moods of Platonic Optimism, than 
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of that traveller between life and death, Wordsworth. A deli- 
cate filigree-work, a dance as of silver-twinkling feet, a soft, loll- 
ing lilt, is the character of her style and cadence, an external 
form well-suited to the simple Wordsworthian pathos, the subtle 
intellectual analysis and the womanly delicacy and refinement 
of culture, that constitute the soul of Miss Sen's poetry. 
Duty, humanitarian enthusiasm ; renunciation and self-sacrifice ; 
even a sort of Indian Iphigenia in Tauris, occupy a large 
space in Miss Sen’s mental honVm ; but moral profundity there 
is none,* and it is as well to say, there can be none, in the entire 
absence of the Vulcanic agencies and the Satanic element of 
life. A great spirit is a ‘Golgotha, as Goethe said, and it is 
equally true that moral wisdom blooms in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. In place of the Garden of Gethsemane, we 
have here the Garden of Eden with the thornless Rose of 
Paradi.se, and for Golgotha we have the Valley of the Delect- 
able Mountains. The “ Dream of Youth ” is extremely sug- 
gestive of the limitationf? of the poetess's personal experience, 
producing corresponding limitations of scope, vision, treatment 
and style ; the simplicity, faith, innocence of childhood blooms in 
many of the lyrics ; the ** Nirvan ” is too easily attained, and in 
the very next piece, tJie Awakening, there is an elasticity, a flexi- 
bility, a capacity for change, which betrays a want of organic 
synthesis of consciousness, to which arc also due the abrupt 
transitions to incongruous moods which the careful reader will 
occasionally detect, as, for example, in the Panchaka (The Quin- 
cunx of Love, or better The Pentad) of which the first, the second 
and the last three pieces arc internally disconnected with one 
another. There is much of grief in these lyrics, but the grief 
is jejune, or at best imaginative ; evidently the iron has not 
entered into the soul ; and the cry is not the shriek of a 
Hercules wearing the poisoned garment of the Centaur Nessus. 
All this, in our eyes, enhances the significance of the volume, 
as indicating a growing mind, an expanding soul, rich in the 
promise and potency of wisdom. Already in the last piece but 
two, a Soul’s Tragedy, there is a real advance in complexity of 
passion and dramatic intensity of life,*which is highly impres- 
sive, and the last three pieces of the Quincunx (Panchaka) 
are all but morally profound in their treatment of love. The 
three poems, Maliasweta, Pundarika and Chandrapida’s Awaken- 
ing, are almost the only pieces in this volume displaying the 
talent of a fine imagination, and they are all reproductions 
of the neo^oriental apotheosis and transfiguration of love 
in the Kadambari. The theme of the immortality and 
apotheosis of love, dealt with, in the neo-oriental fashion, with 
lawless and grotesque symbolism in the Sanskrit romance, 
is here transfigured beneath the sunset hue, or the purple 
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amethyst,” of neo-romantic lov^e, though not with the fulness 
or profundity of Browning's reproduction of an analogous 
classical theme, the Alcestis of Euripides, in Balaustion*s Ad- 
venture ; and this artistic mingling of the neo-oriental with 
the neo-romantic, in these pieces, as afeo, though in a more 
important direction, in the Raivataka fragment and the 
Valmikir Jaya, brings into view a halting-stage, with a Janus 
visage on a pedestal, looking both ways, to the past and the 
future, where we may conveniently break journey for the 
present. 

fiRAJENDRA NaTH SEAL. 



Akt. IX.— a plea for the formation of a 

LINNAEAN SOCIETY IN CALCUTTA. 

^T^'HE want of an association exclusively devoted to the pro- 
1 motion of the pursuits of Zoolo^£Ty, Botany and Geology is 
strongly felt on this side of India. Though the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, since its foundation in .1784, has, to a certain 
extent, discharged the functions of such a society, by investi- 
gating, to quote the words of its illustrious founder, “ into 
whatever is produced by nature within the geographical 
limits of Asia,” yet, being mostly devoted to researches 
into antiquities, literature, history and anthropology, it can- 
not direct the same amount of attention to the pur- 
suit of the Natural History group of sciences, as it does 
to the sUidy of literary and historical subjects. A few papers 
on botanical subjects appear to liavc hL'^en read before the 
society during the earlier years of its existence ; but the 
foundation of the Rpyal Botanical Gardens in Calcutta in 
1786, and of those at Saharanpur in 1823, and the patron- 
age extended by the late Hon’blc East India Company 
to the sav^ants in its service, who prosecuted researches 
into the Flora of India, removed the science of botany 
from the special care and attention of the society. Hence, 
when the Physical Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
l^cngal was formed in 1828, this science was excluded 
from the range of subjects investigated by the society. 
Hence also the paucity of papers on botanical subjects 
read before the society and published in^ its JonrnaL 
Previous to the year 1828, few papers on zoological and geo- 
logical subjects seem to have been presented to the society. 
The Physical Committee of the Society was revived on the 
2nd of January of that year, under the auspices of Sir Edward 
Ryan and Mr. James Caldcr, and from that time vvp. finil that 
numerous contributions, embodying original investigations 
into Zoolog}', Geology and Mineralogy, began to pour in, as 
the volumes of the ylsirt/ic Resedrehes and the Journal A, 

B., published subsecpicntly to that year, testify. Thus it will 
be seen that, tliough the Asiatic Society of Bengal has been 
the pioncer.pf original researches into the Fauna and Flora of 
India, yet it cannot now-a-days devote its undivided atten- 
tion to the study of the Natural Sciences. This inability on 
the part of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to keep pace with 
the rapid strides which the knowledge of the Natural Sciences 
is making in other parts of the world is nowhere more patent 
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than amongst the members of the society themselves. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. Waterhouse, President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the course of his address delivered before the 
Annual Meeting of the Society in February 1889, observed : 
“ For myself, though I should be the last to underrate the 
value of the admirable work our society has done and is 
doing, I should be glad to sec it occupy a more . prominent 
position as the exponent and representative of. scientific 
progress in this country and keep itself more in touch with 
the movements of the day in the direction of scientific and 
technical education, and. the spre?td of scientific knowledge in 
its application to the practical requirements of the country. 
New societies and new journals are being started, some of 
them for objects quite within our scope. It is exceedingly 
gratifying to sec this evidence of progress, but at the same time 
it seems to show that our society do^s not sufficiently meet the 
requirements of the timcs^ and it might be well for us to con- 
sider whether anything could zoith advantage be done to extend 
its usefulness by a rc-arrangement of our journals and the 
encouragement of branch societies or sections for special 
objects. This, however, i.s a subject upon which I cannot now 
enlarge*’ It is thus evident that the necessity of found- 
ing societies having for their objects tlie promotion of 
the study of special sciences, is felt by the society itself ; 
and it would ap[)ear that there is already room for the 
foundation of a special society for prosecuting researches into 
Zoology, Botany and Geoh)gy exclusively, and there is ample 
field still left unexplored fjr the work of such a society. 
Tliere still remains much to be done in the way of working 
out the Fauna and the P'lora not only of Asia but also of 
India itself ; and th^rt a Linnaean Society of Calcutta, 
like its celebrated namesakes, the Linnaean Societies of 
London and of New South Wales (in Australia), would find 
ample work in that direction to engage itself upon. When 
the Calcutta Zoological .Gardens were founded in 1S76. it was 
proposed in the original prospectus that the Committee of 
Management should eventually be formed into a Scientific 
Association having for its objects the maintenance of the 
gardens in a state of the highest scientific efficiency and the 
promotion of the pursuit of zcjology. In order to give effect 
to this proposal “ the .Committee, in July 18S2, jiuggested to 
Government that the donors and subscribers to I he gardens 
should be permitted to form themselves into a society, insti- 
tute, or association, to garry out the aims mentioned and 
embodied in the oiiginal ])rospcctus. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1882, the Lieutenant-Governor .signified liis approval of 
the proposed change, and, on the 14th of March 18S3, 
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proposal received the sanction of the Government of India, 
but on the understanding that the control of Government 
over the society would be fully provided for in the Articles 
of Association. The^Committee have again had the subject 
before them, but have resolved to take no further action until 
the ensuing cold weatner (of 1883), when there will be a great 
number of members in Calcutta than at present (on the 
occasion of the Calcutta International Exhibition held in 1883- 
84) ; but, in the meantime, steps will be taken to have the 
Articles of Association -drawn up/* {Vide page 6 of the 
Report of the Honorary Cofnmittee for the Management of the 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens for the year 1882-83.) It will 
be seen from this, that, since the establishment of the 
Zoological Gardens at Alipore, efforts have, from time to 
time, been made to constitute the Honorary Committee of 
Management of the Gardens into a Zoological Society of India, 
which will not only develop and display the zoological wealth 
of this country, but also promote and., foster all oiiginal 
researches into the Fauna of India. It was proposed to found 
the Society in Calci^tta, after the model of the Zoological 
Society of London, which not only supports one of the finest 
Zoological Gardens in the world, but by the reading of 
papers on zoological subjects at its scientific meetings, by 
discussions thereupon, and by the publication of its organs — 
the Proceedings and the Transactions^ which are always replete 
with memoirs, monographs and notes of great scientific interest, 
have considerably added to our knowledge of the various 
animals now living on the surface of the globe, and have raised 
zoology into a position of one of the most accurate of scien- 
ces. But it is to be regretted that the efforts made in Calcutta 
in this direction proved unsuccessful,* and that the project of 
forming a Zoological Society of India in Calcutta fell through. 
With respect to the falling through of this proposal, the Bengal 
Administration Report for 1884-85 (p. 345) says : “ A proposal 
was made in July 18S2 to form an Association under ,,.'\ct I V 
of 1882, for the management of the Zoological Gardens, and 
the proposed change in the constitution of the committee 
which manages the institution was approved by the Govern- 
ment of India. Difficulties, however, were found in carrying 
out this intention, and the scheme has, it is understood, been 
abandoned.**. The failure of this proposal to form a special 
association in Calcutta, devoted exclusively to the study of 
Natural Sciente, is all the more to be regretted, since in the 
Western Presidency of India, there have been established 
special societies, having for their objects, the promotion of re- 
searches into special branches of science, exclusively, such as 
Natural History and Anthropology, in spite of the existence 
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of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, wliich 
Is devoted to the investigation of the philosophy, sciences, 
arts, literature, geography and history of India. This society, 
which arose out of one started in 1804 by»Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, under the name of the “ Literary Society of Bombay,” 
has among the subjects of its enquiries the Natural History 
group of sciences. In the course of his inaugural address, 
Sir James Mackintosh observed : “ The whole extensive and 

beautiful science of Natural History, which is the foundation 
of all physical knowledge, has many • additional charms in a 
country like India, where so many* treasures must still be 
unexplored. The science of Mineralogy, which has been, of 
late years, cultivated with great activity in Europe, has such 
a palpable connection with the useful arts, that it cannot be 
necessary to recommend it to the attention of the intelligent 
and curious. The Botany of India has been less neglected, 
but it cannot be exhausted. To the members of the learned 
profession of medicine who are necessarily spread over every 
part of India, all the above enquiiies, peculiarly, though not 
exclusively, belong.” Thus eloquently did fir James set forth 
the advantages of the natural sciences as subjects of enquiry 
for the members of the newly-formed Literary Society. But 
very few papers on Natural Hi.story sulyects appear to have 
been read before the parent society, and even the number of 
papers on such subjects, presented to its offshoot — the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society— is so small, that they 
can be counted on the lingers of one hand. From an 
examination of its publications, it will appear that the 
latter society has altogether neglected the promotion of the 
pursuits of these sciences. In the index of authors, who 
contributed papers read before this society, we find only the 
names of T. Blanford, Broughton, Buist, Carter, Dalzell, 
D’Souza, Hislop. Fulljames, Leith and J. A. Murray, who are 
mentioned therein, as having contributed papers on Natural 
History subjects to the society. Only three persons, vis.. Dr. 
J. C. Lisboa, A. K Nairne and N. A. Dalzell, contributed four 
papers, in all, on botanical subjects to it. So it would appear 
that the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic.Society, though 
originally founded for instituting investigations into the Natural 
as well as other sciences, docs not now-a-days devote so much 
of its attention to the promotion of the pursuits 0/ Zoology, 
Botany and Geology as they deserve. Of late years, it has 
devoted itself exclusively to investigations into the archaeo- 
logy, the literature and the history of India, and, as regards 
researches into the Fauna and the Flora of the country, 
it appears to have, in a manner, become effete. Considering 
that the study of Natural History and Anthropology were 
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being neglected in that Presidency, two special societies, 
having for their objects the promotion of the pursuits of 
these two sciences, have been founded in Bombay. The 
steady progress which these societies are making, shews 
that a lively interest is taken in Biological and Anthro- 
pological studies dll the other side of India. The Natural 
History . Society of Bombay, which was established in the 
year 1^83 for the promoti(in of the pursuit of Zoology, 
Botany and Geology in all their branches, so far as may be 
inferred fiom the rapid accession of members, whose number 
in 1 888 was more than 4 ot), and from the contents of the four 
volumes of the Joiirnal — comprising sixteen numbers — which 
have been published by it, appears to be in a flourishing con- 
dition, and to be doing good work in that Presidency. It has 
also got together an admirable little museum of natural 
history curiosities, coiitaining many rare and interesting 
specimens. The Anthropological Society of Bombay, which 
was founded by Mr. E. Tyrrell Lcitlv in October 1S86, for 
the purpose of promoting anthropological researches in 
India, by investigating and recording facts relating to the 
physical, intellectual, and moral development of man, aiiil 
more especially of the various races inhabiting the Indian 
Empire, continues to flourish and is increasing its sphere 
of usefulness year by year. In 1888 it had o\cr 330 members, 
and its members are now working out many interesting points 
in connccliun with the Anthropology and Ethnology of India 
and its dependencies. It has published a volume of its 
Journal — consisting of eight numbers — which is replete with 
interesting papers treating of the races, castes. leligions, 
superstitions, arts, manners and customs of the various 
j3eoj)lcs inhabiting the continent of India. Bombay had even 
a special society for prosecuting researches into the geography 
of Asia and for exploring unknown tracts of countries in that 
continent. Tlie Bombay Geographical Society was founded 
in the year 1831, originally as a branch of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London., In the year 1873, this society 
became amalgamated with the Bombay Brandi of the Royal 
Asiatic Socict}^ .and now forms its geographical section. P>om 
the year 184^ up to the year 1870, it published nineteen 
volumes of . its journal and Transactions — an important 
periodical containing, besides the usu^l papers on geographical 
subjects, grammatical sketches of several languages and dialects, 
as well as' the most valuable contributions on the Natural 
Sciences of India. Since 1871, this publication has been amal- 
gamated with the Jotirnal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.” Considering that the subordinate 
ihcsidcncy of Bombay had, in past times, a society for 
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prosecuting researches into the geography of the Asiatic regions, 
and, at the present moment, boasts of two special asso- 
ciations devoted to the promotion of the pursuits of Natural 
History and Anthropology, it is a positive reproach to the 
city of Calcutta that it should remain without a special society 
for prosecuting researches into the* Zoology, Botany and 
Geology of Asia. It is also a standing disgrace to the citizens 
of the metropolis of British India that attempts, .made even 
under the auspices of the Government of Bengal and of India, 
to establish a Zoological Society of Bengal, should have 
hitherto proved fruitless. Almbst cve*‘y country in Europe, 
though possessing learned bodies devoted to the promotion of 
the pursuits of all the sciences, has nevertheless special societies 
for the prosecution of researches into its special branches. The 
same is the case in the United States of America. Though in 
Paris there is the Institute of France devoted to the prose- 
cution of rescarclies into all the branches of science and the 
fine arts, yet there are special societies for promoting the pur- 
suits of its special branches exclusively. There are the 
Soefete Geologiquc, the Societe ^oologique, the Socfetc 
d’ Anthropologic and others. In spite of the existence of the 
K. K. Akademic dcr Wisscnschaftcn in Vienna, there are in 
that city, the special associations, named the K. K. Gcologische 
Reichsanstalt, devoted to the promotion of the pursuits of 
geology, and the K, K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gcsellschaft for 
prosecuting researches into Zoology and Botany. In Berlin 
there is a special society entitled tlic Entomologische Verein, 
which is composed of the leading German entomologists, 
though the Royal Academy of Sciences of that city 
pursues inquiiics in that science. In Holland, the subject 
of Zoology is exclusively dealt with by the Royal Zoolo- 
gical Society of Amsterdam, in spite of the fact that 
that science is included among the subjects inquired into by 
tlic Koninklijkc Akademie van Wctcnschappen (the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Amsterdam). The oldest of the 
learned societies in London is the Royal Society, which was in- 
corporated by Royal Charter more than 200 years ago and 
had Charles H for its first patron. This renowned society, 
which numbers some 600 of the •foremost scientific men of 
the day, is the pioneer of all scientific movements in England 
and has, for its o^bjects, the promotion of /esearches into 
every branch of science. In spite of its existence, there are 
in London special bodies for investigating special branches 
of science. There are tljc Geological Society of London, found- 
ed in 1807, for geological researches ; the Zoological Society 
founded in 1826, under the auspices of Sir Humphrey Davy 
and Sir Stamford Raffles, for the promotion of the study 
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of the living fauna of the world and for the acclimatisation 
of exotic animals in England ; the Royal Botanical Society 
of London incorporated by Royal Charter in 1839 and devoted 
to the dissemination of botanical knowledge among the people 
of the United Kingdogi, by the delivery of lectures on bota- 
nical subjects, by the holding of floral f^tes and by the 
exhibition of the fine collection of exotic plants in its 
gardens in’ Regent’s Park. In addition to these, there is 
the Linnaean Society of London, which took its rise as a 
branch of the Royal Socieft}^ in 1788, and wiiich is devoted 
to the promotion of the pursuits of Zoology, Botany and 
Geology in all their branches. Even the provincial cities of 
Great Britain and Ireland, though pos^'cssing learned bodies 
devoted to the study of general science in all its branches, have 
nevertheless societies for the study of its special branches. Edin- 
burgh, though possessing a Royal Society for the study 
of general science, yet boasts of a Botanical and a Geological 
Society cxclusiv^ely devoted to the study frf those branches 
of science. Though a Royal Society exists in Dublin, yet 
that city possesses a speoial scientific body under the title of the 
Geological Society of Ireland. 

I have clearly shown that not only every civilized country in 
Europe, but even the Presidency-town of Bombay, though 
possessing learned bodies for the study of general science, has 
also special societies for prosecuting rcseaiches into special 
branches of scientific knowledge. Though the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal promotes the pursuits of general science in Norihcin 
India, yet in Calcutta tlicre is no special body for pr«>s( cnting 
lesearches into its special branches. It seems, theivfon , that 
it is now high time for the establishment in Calcutta (>f 
a society for the study of Zoology, Botany and Geology, 
It might be urged, by way of objection to this suggestion, 
that, when attempts made under the auspices of Government 
to establish a Zoological Society of Bengal proved abortive, 
there is no chance of success for thi^ proposal to found a 
society in Calcutta for the promotion of the study of Natural 
Science. In answer to this objection, I would suggest that 
the Natural Histofy Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal might very well be utilized by its being constituted the 
nucleus of the propo.sed society. Tin’s committee numbers 
some nineteen heading European naturalists in India, and they, 
together with such of the donors and subscribers to the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens as might be willing to join, might be com- 
bined into a society under the title of* the “ Linnaean Society 
of India.’* The objects of the proposed society should be : — 
(l). To promote the prosecution of lesearches into Zoo- 
logy, Botany and Geology in all their blanches. 
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(2) . To hold periodical meetings at which papers and 

notes on Natural History subjects should be read 
and discussed. 

(3) . To publish a periodical journal,* containing the papers 

and notes read at its meetings and other com- 
munications of a kindred nature. All papers on 
Natural History subjects presented for reading 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal should be 
transferred to this new society for publication in 
its journal. ^ • 

(4) . To manage and develop the collections of living 

animals contained in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, and to publish original observations on 
the habits, instincts, breeding, &c., of rare and 
new animals that may be presented to, or ac- 
quired in any .other way, by the gardens. 

(S\ To fornra museum of zoological specimens of animals 
that may die in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
and that may be presented to the society. This 
museum shoijld be supplementary to the 
zoological collections, contained in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

(6) To form a herbarium of dried botanical specimens 

which should be supplementary to that existing 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Seebpore near 
Calcutta. It should also form a museum of eco- 
nomic botany like the one existing in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. 

(7) . To form a library of reference consisting of books 

on Zoology, Botany and Geology. 

(8) . To publish a ’ bibliography of the works treating of 

the Natural History of India. 

(9) , To diffuse a knowledge of the Natural Sciences 

among the people of India, by the delivery of 
lectures on* such subjects and otherwise. 

I have shown the absolute necessity which exists on this side 
of India for the establishment of a Linnaean Society. It is for 
tho.se who are interested in the cause of scientific progress in this 
country to respond to my call and to c'arry out my suggestion. 
The proposed Linnaean Society of Calcutta; if established, 
will not only remove * a want long felt on this side of India, 
but will also further the cause of scientific research in this 
country, 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, m.a, b.l. 
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T aught by the expei-ienjc of last session, Lord 
Salisbury's Government has determined to discount the 
obstruction which it can^lot undertake to prevent. Parliament 
was opened on the 25th ultimo with a speech from the Throne 
which was almost Spartan in its simple brevity. As far as 
foreign relations arc concerned, it was as featureless as such 
speeches usually are in times of profound peace, and contained 
nothing but what was already known, or might have been 
taken for granted, while, in its survey of domestic affairs, it was 
remarkable rather for what it omitted than for what it con- 
tained. The struggle between labour and capita! ; the pros- 
pects of silver ; the recent financial crisis^ were all subjects at 
least as worthy of notice as the partial failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland. But 'there w'as apolitical object in rebutting 
'the imputation made against the Government that it is dis- 
posed to minimise the importance of the last-named calamity, 
and, apart from the legislative programme announced, it was, 
perhaps, the most convenient reference to^thc affairs of Ireland 
that could have been made. The Parliamentary j)rogrammc for 
the session is not only one of the most meagre on record, when 
measured b}' the number of the Bills announced, but is absolute- 
ly devoid of novelty. The country, however, can well spare 
sensations, and it will have every reason to be satisfied if even 
the three Bills, of which alone the Government ventured 
to speak with confidence, should be carried to a successful 
issue. These are a Bill for augmenting small owners in 
Ireland, which is said to be the Bill of last session, divided into 
two parts, and restricted in its scope in partial accordance 
with Mr. Parncirs proposals ; a titifes Bill ; and a Bill for 
lessening the burden whicli compulsory education imposes on 
the poor. ^ 

It may be, however, that a surprise is in store for the 
country. Thqugh the Government veutures to expect little, 
it is acting with a vigour and concentration of purpose which 
shows that it is determined to achieve as much as it can ; and 
events seem, not unlikely to favour its efforts. The address 
in reply to the Queen's Speech, which, by a happy innovation, 
was confined to a simple Resolution of thanks, was carried 
without amendment ; and, on the 29111 ultimo, a motion of the 
Government, demanding the whole time of the House till 
Christmas, was passed by a large majority. When, too, on 
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Mr. Ikilfoiir introducing the Irish Land Purchase Bill, on the 
night of the 27th ultimo, Mr. Labouchere moved its rejection, 
the motion was defeated by a large majority. This, perhaps, 
was iTot surprising. What, however, but for unforeseen events, 
would have been surprising, is that the Irish members, or a 
considerable section of tliem, supported the Government. 

Tlie fact is tliat, owing to causes not primarily political, 
the political situation has suddenly undergone a' complete 
change. The divorce suit brought by Captain O^Shek against 
his wife, with Mr. Parnell as co-respondent, resulted in a 
decree for the plaintiff ; and, the, feadcr of the Irish party 
having shown no disposition to tender his resignation, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Mr. Morley, for communication 
to him, declaring that his continuance in the leadership would, 
under the circumstances, prove disastrous to the cau.se of 
Ireland, and nullify his (Mr. Gladstone’s) championship. 
Though Mr. Gladstone’s -view of the matter was supported 
by Mr. Morley and Sir William Ilarcourt, as well as 
by a strong section of the Nationalists, the Irish leader 
remained unmoved, and the result was that Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished Ids letter. After a delay of some days, Mr. Parnell, 
who seems to have been iinprcs.sed with an idea that he vvas 
being made the victim of a political conspiracy, replied with a 
manifesto, in which, after declaring the object of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to be to influence the paity’s choice of a leader by claiming 
a right to veto their selection, he proceeded to divulge, what he 
described as facts not previously imparted to his colleagues. 
To wit, in the course of the j^arleying which took place 
between himself and Mr. Gl.id^tone in November 1889, the 
leader of the Opposition proposed to conciliate English 
opinion by reducing the number of the Irish members at 
Westminster to thirty-two, and at the same time intimated 
that the Irish Parliament, when constituted, would not be 
permitted to settle the land question. Mr. Parnell further 
alleged that Mr. ^Tm'ley, before the opening of the present 
session, offered him tlx: Chief Secretaryship of Ireland in 
the event of the Liberals coming into power ; that he declined 
this offer, as calculated to compioinisc the independence of 
the party; and also that he strongly^ opposed the proposition 
to reduce the number of Irish representatives in the British 
House of Commons. It was not in the nature of things 
that these allegations should remain unansw^ered* The reply 
they elicited from Mr. Glad-t(me partakes, however, more of 
the nature of a charge of breach of faith againsl Mr. Parnell, 
than of a positive deniak In it lie pronounces Mr. Parnell’s 
statements to be entirely inaccurate ; but, at the same time, 
he is careful to minimise their impoitance, by explaining that 
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he merely conversed confidentially and informally with Mr. 
Parnell regarding possible amendments of the Home Rule 
project of 1886, The impression produced is that Mr, Parneirs 
account of the conversation, thus admitted to have taken 
place, is substantially correct, and this impression is partially 
confirmed by a letter written by Mr. Morley, admitting that 
the offer of the Chief Secretaryship was actually made on 
behalf of Mr. Gladstone, but adding that its object was 
merely tb test the sincerity of Mr. Parnell's self-denying 
ordinance. Whether the statements contained in the 
manifesto are true or not, thp effect of its publication on Mr. 
Parnell's position must be substantially the same. If the 
result of the divorce case made his leadership inconvenient, it 
has now become impossible. The general feeling of indignation 
which his breach of faith must provoke must, however, be 
accompanied by a strong sense of the humiliating character 
of the position in which Mr. Gladstone is placed by Mr. 
Morley's letter. For the explanation of his motive in offering 
the Chief Secretaryship to Mr. Parnell convicts him of a device 
equally unworthy of a statesman and a man of honour. 

The Nationalist party have not been slow to mark their sense 
of the change in the position created by the manifesto. At a 
meeting held by them on the 2nd instant, an amendment by Mr. 
Nolan to defer their decision regarding the retirement of their 
leader until the electors had been consulted in the matter, was 
defeated by forty-four votes to twenty-nine. 

The Catholic hierarchy, which met at the residence of 
Archbishop) Walsh on the 3rd instant, passed a resolution 
proclaiming that the Irish Episcopate considered Mr. Parnell 
moially unfit for the leadership of his party, and, on the 
following Sunday, a manifesto of the Irish Bishops, condemning 
him, was read in the Churches throughout Ireland. 

On the 5th instant, Mr. Gladstone, who. in the meantime, 
had refused to hold any further communication with Mr. 
Parnell, had two conferences with the other members of the 
Irish paity, and subsequently, after consulting his colleagues, 
he informed them in writing that, while he still hoped to pass 
a Bill which would meet the just claims of Ireland with the 
approval of Great Britain, he must decline to state his in- 
tentions, pending the settlement of the question of their leader- 
ship. A meeting of the party, at which Mr. Parnell was present, 
was held on the 7th to consider this reply. After an angry 
debate, at which no agreement was arrived at, Messrs. Sexton 
and Healy, with forty-three others, retired and held a 
separate meeting, at which Mr. Justin Macarthy was elected 
Chairman, the minoiity at the same time confirming their 
election of Mr. Parnell, and in the House of Commons, 
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the following day, Mr. Macarthy occupred Mr. Parneirs 
seat. 

Mr, Parnell declares hJs intention of appealing to the 
country : but it is not clear how the country can pronounce its 
verdict pending a general election,' However events may 
ultimately shape themselves, the immediate result is to take 
the heart out of the Opposition. A sefies of unexpected cir- 
cumstances have, in short, combined to favour the Government, 
who at present seem likely to have things very much their 
own way. The friendly, not to say enthusiastic, reception of 
Mr. Balfour in Connemara and .Donegal shows, moreover, 
that the Irish peasanty are beginning to feel ‘ that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the busli,* as they may well do 
when the former is offered them free, gratis, and for nothing, 
for their own sole behoof ; while, if they ever get the latter, 
not only will it probably be at a heavy cost, but the prize 
will have to be shared with the agitators. 

The extravagant expectations entertained in some quarters 
as to the probijjble effect of the American Silver Bill 
have been signally falsified by the event. After rising 
rapidly to close upon per oz., the price went down with 
a run till it almost touched the lowest level of last year; 
and, though there has since been a partial recovery, there is 
probably very little chance, in the absence of fresh legislation, 
of our again seeing the high rates of the middle of September. 
The collapse was partly the result of an inevitable re-action 
from speculative prices, and partly of the existence of un- 
expectedly large accumulations of metal, which those prices 
attracted to the market. But it was aggravated, in the first 
instance, by an exceptional scarcity of money, due in some 
measure to the operation of the M’Kinley Tariff Act. The fall 
in the value of the metal was naturally accompanied by 
a corresponding depreciation of silver securities, attended by 
consequences which were the more disastrous, that indepen- 
dent speculation had previously forced them far above their 
real value ; and this depreciation culminated in a commer- 
cial crisis in New YcTik, of extreme severity, which led to 
a fresh relapse in the price of the metal itself. 

If the silver legislation of the Republicans has failed 
to satisfy a large section of • the American public, 
their tariff legislation has been still more unfortunate. The 
rise in prices which followed the passing of the M'Kinley 
Bill, has ruined their popularity with all classes of the com- 
munity. The elections for the new House of Representatives 
afforded the country an opportunity of expressing its feeliogs, 
of which it has not failed to avail itself, the result being to give 
the Democrats an overwhelming majority. With such an 
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unmistakable mandate to justify them, the Democrats are 
not likely to let the grass grow under their feet ; and one of 
the first acts of the new Legislature will probably be an ex- 
tensive revision (^f the tariff in the direction of free trade. At 
all events, this is the general expectation ; and, as it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that, with such a contingency looming in 
the future, capitalists will venture to invest money in the 
establishment of manufactures which would be nipped in the 
bud by a repeal of the new duties, the public will have the 
satisfaction of paying the increased prices in the interim, for 
no purpose but that of adding to the already excessive lock-up 
of money in the Treasury vauib* 

The effect of the tremendous fall in the price of Argentine 
and other silver securities has been severely felt in London, 
where certain of the great banking houses had saddled them- 
selves with a dangerous load of this kind of paper. As ill- 
luck would have it, the Russian Government chose this in- 
opportune juncture suddenly to withdraw deposits to the 
extent of five millions sterling from onc^ of the houses in 
question — that of Messrs. Baring Brothers. Fortunately, there 
was no question of tjic inherent semndness of their posi- 
tion ; and a number of the great bankers and capitalists, 
headed by the Banks of England and France, taking a far- 
sighted view of the situation, combincil to back them with a 
guarantee fund which enabled them to avoid a forced liquidation. 
The crisis has thus been tided over, and a crash of unprecedented 
magnitude averted. But there is too much reason to fear that, 
owing to a long-continued policy of pi opping-up one rotten 
support by another only slightly less rotten, the whole financial 
fabric is in a state which no unbiased expert wcjuld pro- 
nounce sound, and which, in the absence of a sweeping 
catastrophe, necessitating complete reconstruction, only long 
lime and heroic prudence will restore to a condition of secu- 
rity. 

No one could have read Mr. Stanley’s book, ** In Darkest 
Africa,'’ with a critical eye, without feeling that the trye story 
of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition* remained to be told. 
Every such reader must have seen that, if his account of the 
opportunities of the rear column was accurate, its failure and 
ultimate destruction wa*? inadequately explained by the strange 
tissue of mystery and innuendo with which he enveloped the 
subject. The account was, in effect, a challenge to the officers 
of the rear column, or their relatives, to vindicate their 
conduct ; and the challenge has been promptly taken up. 
First, the brother of Major Barttclot, against whom Mr. 
Stanley’s arraignment was chiefly* directed, published that 
officer’s journal and letters, with a commentary of his own ; 
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and Messrs. Troup and Ward have since published independent 
narratives. In Major Barttelot’s work the entire responsibility 
for the wreck of the rear column is thrown on Stanley, who is 
charged with having, for his own selfish, purposes, left them 
stranded at Yambuya, with impossible instructions, and under 
conditions which, in case of Tippoo Tip failing to fulfil 
his agreement to supply them with carriage, rendejred dis- 
aster inevitable. This indictment, which is supported, as 
regards the main facts, by the narratives of Messrs. Troup 
and Ward, has drawn from Stanley, not so much a 
vindication of his own action, as a counter-charge against 
Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson of the foulest kind, 
the former being accused of a scries of acts of insane foil}'' 
and cruelty, so atrocious as to have made the killing of him 
no murder, and the latter of a crime almost too revolting for 
belief. Major Barttelot is charged, among other things, with 
flogging and kicking natives to death, "with stabbing one chief 
and seeking to poison another, and with systematic beating 
and torturing ; while Tlie version given of the circumstances 
under which he was himself shot, conflicts, in most essential 
details, with that recorded by Stanley in* his book, as the re- 
sult of careful investigation on the spot. Of Mr. Jameson it 
is asserted that, in order to put to the test a statement that 
the natives of certain tribes were addicted to cannibalism, 
he purchased a young girl, to be brutally killed, and cooked 
and eaten in his presence, occupying himself, during the opera- 
tion, in making sketches of the scene. Mr. Bonny has also 
published a statement confirmatory, in many particulars, of 
the above account. As to the character of the evidence on 
which most of these positive and circumstantial allegations rest, 
the narrators generally either maintain a discreet silence, or 
speak with a vagueness little more informing. But, in the 
worst case of all, that of the cannibal story, they are more 
explicit, and we are told that it is based on the sworn testi- 
mony of a dismissed Syrian interpreter, who, when cross-ques- 
tioned on the subject on *a previous occasion, had declared it 
to be faUe. The fact that Mr. Jameson's diary actually con- 
tained sketches of the horrible scene, is gravely, advanced as a 
proof of the truth of the charge, though, in a letter to his wife, 
he had given an explanation of the ificident which would carry 
conviction to any unbiased mind, vis,, that the sketch re- 
presented a scene of which he was an unwilling witness, and 
that it was made from memory after the occurrence. • 

In purely Continental politics, the most important events of 
the quarter are the change of ministry at Lisbon, and the great 
victory of the Italian Government in the general elections, 
which have resulted in a majoiity of 410 for Signor Crispi. 
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The negociations for an understanding with Italy on the 
African question have so far proved abortive, the chief point 
in dispute being, it is believed, the claim of that Power to 
occupy Kassala, The Portuguese Cabinet having been unable, 
in -the face of strong popular opposition, to make up its mind 
to ratify the recent agreement with Great Britain, Lord Salis- 
bury ha? consented to the re-establishment of the status quo 
ante, with certain modifications, for a period of six months. 
This, it is staled, will nullify for the present the concession 
obtained by Mr. Colquhoun in the Manica country ; but, in 
the meantime, British prospectors and gold diggers are flock- 
ing into that territory, and the Portuguese are probably not 
in a position to prevent them. Among the topics touched 
upon by Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall banquet, was the 
approaching visit of the Czarewitch to this country, which he 
pronounced a favourable^omci for the peace of the world, and for 
a good understanding *among the nations. The most general 
view of the matter, we fancy, is that tl^e event possesses no 
political significance whatever. 

Indian affairs, during the last few months, may be briefly 
chronicled. The Viceroy returned to the Presidency on the 
pth instant, after a prolonged tour in the Panjab and Rajputana, 
in the course of which he visited several of the more important 
Native States. During his progress His Excellency delivered 
an unusually large number of speeches ; but none of them call 
for any special remark. 

The operations against the Lushai tribes concerned in the 
murder of Captain Browne, and the recent attacks on our posts 
at Aijal and Changsil, were commenced early in October, by 
the middle of which month a larger number of villages had 
been attacked and destroyed without any loss on our side. 
On the i6th ultimo, a column, consisting of two hundred of 
the Cachar military police under Lieutenant Cole, with Mr. 
McCabe as Political officer, left Aijai for Kalkom's village, 
which tliey attacked on the following day, with the co-opera- 
tion of seventy men of the 40th B. I. and 20 of the military 
police from Changsil under Lieutenant Watson The Lushais 
were completely taken by surprise, and, after losing ten of their 
number, fled from the village, the greater part of which was 
burnt. On the 21st a detachment under Lieutenant Cole 
captured Tongula’s village, and, on the following day, Kalkom 
surrendered unconditionally. Several other prominent chiefs, 
including Leenkhunga, who was the author of the attack on 
Captain Browne, subsequently gave themselves up ; and the 
probability is that all organised opposition is at an end. 

The prediction we made thiee months ago, that the shares of 
most of the Bengal Gold Companies would be at a discount 
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long before mining operations commenced on a practical scale^ 
has been fulfilled to the letter, those of only one concern being 
at present quoted above par, and most of the rest being 
unsaleable at any price. • 

The Factory Commission appointed by the Government 
of India in September last, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
views and requirements of the operatives as to the restrictions 
to be imposed on labour in factories, before proceeding, further 
with the Bill to amend the Indian Factory Act of i88i, now 
before the Council, have submitted .a Report which will do 
much to strengthen the hands' of -the Government in com- 
bating the agitation that has been set on foot in England in 
favour of a closer assimilation of the Indian to the English 
factory laws. 

The conclusions of the Commissioners have been arrived at 
after visiting 34 factories and examining 96 operatives in Bombay, 
Ahmedabaii, Cawq pore and Calcutta. The first point on which 
they were desired to j-eport was whether the limitation of the 
hours of work for women to eleven was proper and sufficient, and 
whether the female operatives themselves desired this, or any 
oTther, limitation. To the first question, the reply of the Com- 
missioners is in the affirmative ; but, with reference to the fact 
that the effect of enforcing the limitation in the case of women 
working with moving machinery at Ahmedabad and elsewhere 
would be the displacement of female by male labour, they recom- 
mend tliat the Local Government should be vested with powers 
to exempt female operatives from the operation of the rule 
in case of necessity. With regard to the second point, the 
Commissioners report that they have nowhere found that the 
female operatives desire that the present hours of work, vijs,^ from 
day-light to dusk, should be shortened. 

On the question whetlier it is advisable that a distinction 
should be made between young persons and adults, the Com- 
missioners report in favour of raising the limit of childhood, 
under the Act, from 12 to 14, and dispensing witli any such 
distinction as that suggesfed. 

As to the question of the hours of work for children, they 
express a strong opinion that the limitation to .nine hours pro- 
posed in the Bill is insufficient, except \\^iere the shift system is 
in force, and recommend that in ail other cases, a maximum 
limit of seven hours should be imposed, with certain provisoes, 
which would reduce the average all the year round to about 
six hours. • 

On the question of hojidays, they strongly recommend 
that, in accordance with the unanimous desire of the oper- 
atives themselves, one day of rest in seven should be made 
obligatory in the case of both males and females^ except 
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where, for technical reasons, the nature of the work requires 
that it should be continuous, and that this day should be 
Sunday, unless a native festival has been kept as a holiday 
during the previous week. 

As regards the question of limiting the hours of work in 
the case of adult male operatives, they report that such limi- 
tation is undesirable and that the operatives, with few excep- 
tions, object to it. 

To the question whether the male operatives desire a com- 
pulsory stoppage of work at midday, they reply in the 
affirmative, and recommerrd that such a stoppage for a full 
half-hour should be generally imposed, except where the 
shift system prevails. 

The Commissioners conclude their Report with a strong ex- 
pression of their conviction of the “ vast and far-reaching benefits 
which the people of Indialare deriving from the development 
and prosperity of the great industries which we have seen 
in our tour through the country,” and they add, that, in their 
judgment, it would be a great calamity Tf, by any injudicious 
recommendations or junnecessary restrictions, their pr^ sperity 
were endangered. 

The official changes during the Quarter have been more than 
usually important Sir Steiiart Bayley, who, if report speaks 
truly, has never been quite at his ease in his high office, having 
accepted the Political Secretaryship at the India Office, the 
Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal has been conferred on Sir 
C. Elliot, the late Public Works Member of Council, Sir Chas. 
Crosthwaite succeeding to the latter post, and Mr. Mackenzie 
being transferred from the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces to that of Burmah. The resignation of Lord 
Connemara has deprived Madras of one of the most energetic, 
and, in some respects, one of the best Governors who have ever 
held office in this country. His Excellency, who is succeeded 
by Lord Wenlock, a comparatively unknown man, made over 
charge of his office to Mr. Garstin, the Senior Member of Coun- 
cil, on the 2nd instant, and embarked for Colombo on ttte 7th. 

The Scotchmen in Calcutta celebrated the anniversary of 
St. Andrew with the usual dinner at the Town Hall on the 
30th ultimo, when Mn J. L. Mackay, the chairman, in the 
course of a speech of more than usual power, delivered one of 
the most crushing attacks that have yet been made on the 
income tax and the breach of faith involved in its retention. 
The Lieutenaint-Governor elect was among the speakers on the 
occasion, but he showed no disposition to take his hearers into 
his confidence. 

Tl^e obituary of the Quarter includes the honoured names of 
Sir Rivers Thompson, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
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who died suddenly of pneumonia at Gibraltar, and Sir Barnes 
Peacock, formerly Chief Justice of Bengal, and one of the 
ablest, soundest, and most fearless judges who ever sat on the 
Indian Bench. * 


lOth December 1890. 


J. W. F. 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Report bx the Board of Revenue on the Revenue Administration of 
the North-Western Provinces for the Re2fenue year liSS-Sg, 
ending loth September 1889. 

F rom this state paper it appears that the “ balance of 
land revenue borne on the roll was materially less than 
in the preceding year — Rs. 2,48,134, as compared with 
Rs. 3.21,813. Rs, 1,04,563 were remitted against Rs. 2,02,637 
in 1887-88 ; and the collections were Rs. 61.229 as against 
Rs. ‘55 135* The recoverable balance at the end of the 
year was, however, Rs. 82,342, as compared with Rs. 64.041, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor regrets to no*ticc that the balances 
in the attached estates in the Agra district were allowed to 
increase under circumstances which the Board cannot consider 
creditable to the Collect<)r\s management. Separate ordeis 
have been passed upon the special report submitted by the 
Board. Nearly the whole of the arrears in the Farukhabad, 
Mainpuri and Etah districts are under suspension in the 
valleys of the Kali Nadi and Burhganga, where the cultivation 
has deteriorated from excessive rainfall in recent years. 
Special officers were deputed last winter for the inspection of 
this aiea and the revision of the assessment w^here losses have 
been serious, but their inquiries will not be complete for another 
season. Meanwhile the Zemindars of the tract arc being 
liberally treated in the remission and .suspension of revenue 
upon tlie detailed preliminary recommendations of the Board, 
and the Lieutenant Governor proposes to visit it in the course 
of the ensuing winter. The heavy balances in Pilibhit, 
Rs. 6,760, arc not sufficiently explained. The Deputy' Commis- 
sioner ot Jalaun has been instructed to give a detailed account 
of the arrears in his district, where their causes and character 
are of special interest tin consequence of the recent revision 
of the assessment there The arrears in ShahjahSnpur are of 
old standing (1883), but the Board report that they were due 
from deteriorated villages, and it has been necessary to remit 
them.” 
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Report on the Administration of t^e Stamp Department for the 
three years ending %\st March 1890. 


T he financial results of the working of this Department 
are thus summarized by Mr. H. J. S. Cotton in a reso- 
lution on the Report : — 
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Tbe gross average annual revenue collected uudei boih the Acts dining 
the three years under review was'Rs. i, 39,64, 263 against Rs, 1,34,62,561 in 
1S86 87. Both judicial and non judicial stamps contributed to the iic 
crease; the total realizations during 1889-90 exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year. The average receipts were highest in Calcutta (Rs 19,51,882) 
and lowest in Singbhoom (Rs. 10,833). The incidence is highest thiuugh- 
ouc East and Central Bf^ngal, wheie trade is brisk and the population most 
prosperous. The general incidence of stamp revenue on the population 
of Bengal, estimated at 66 millions, is 3 annas 4j^ pies per head. * 


Report on the ExternaL Land Trade of the Punjab for the year 

' 1889-90. 

T he total foreign trade of the province has increased by 
18 per cent. The rise is almost exclusively in the trade 
with countries on tlie west and north-west of the Punjab, 
An increase of 55 per cent, in the trade with Kabul is held 
to be, in great measure, due to the tranquillity of Afghanistan 
during the year under report. An apparent diminution in the 
trade with Kashmir is accounted for* by the inclusion of 
30 lakhs of silver, transmitted to the Punjab for special 
purposes, in the figures of last year. Exports have in- 
creased. The Financial Commissioner, Punjab, thinks that the 
trade with this country is reviving. In the case of Ladakh, 
on the other hand, no satisfactory explanation of a decrease 
of 18 per cent, in imports and 75 per cent in exports is forth- 
coming, Trade with Cliinese Tibet, in spite of a fall in the 
exports thither, has nearly tiipled itself, The most strikine 
feature in the figures of the import trade is a great increase in the 
imports of ghee, which have risen from 17 to 25 lakhs in value. 
The rise is general. The export trade in Indian Tea amounted 
to Rs. 3,99,097, an increase of a lakh on last year's figures. 


Annual Report on the Government Cinchona Plantation and 
Factory in Bengal for tht year 1889-90. 

E xpenditure, rs. 69,196-10-0. Result, 304,705 ibs. of 
dry bark.’ Net cost of each pound, 3 annas *602 pie. 

The quinine manufactured cost Rs. ii|, and the febrifuge 
Rs. 10} per lb. Both were treated by the new fusel oil pro- 
cess, which, Dr. King pronounces a complete success. 

Statistics, it seems, tend to show that past years' ** excessive 
exportation ** of Cinchona bark from Ceylon is now beginning 
to fall off. That rival to the Darjeeling manufacture having 
suicided — as the Yankees would put it — the price of the In- 
dian product is expected to rise. 
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Report on the Excise Administration of the Punjab during the 

year 1889-90. 

F rom the Report on the Excise Administration of the 
Punjab during the year 1889-90, it appears that a lakh- 
and-a-half more of income was realized than in 1888-89, and 
that the increase was general over afl heads of receipt, with 
the simple exception of “ Acreage duty on poppy cultivation.^’* 
Further, it seem that, that the Financial Commissioner has 
managed to reconcile his figures with those of the Accountant- 
General under the heading* Receipts,*’ and that, in Sir James 
Lyall’s opinion, it will be desirable in future reports to do 
likewise with the heading “ Expenditure.** 

In country spirits there has been an increase in consumption 
of about 15,000 gallons. 

If this inciease signified an absolute increase in drinking, it could not 
be regarded with much complacency J)ut in an interesting table Mr. 
Dane has shown, that more than four-fifths of the whole occurred in 
districts where illicit distillation is known to be common, and by far the 
larger portion of the remainder in distiicts where illicit distillation is known 
to exist. Now, in most of these districts, during the past year, special 
attention has been devoted to the repression of illicit stills, and it seems 
a feir inference that these repressive measures have had their edect, 
and that the increased consumption of spirits which paid excise was accom- 
panied by a falling-off in the preparation of spirits which paid none. Un- 
fortunately illicit distillers furnish no statistics. 

Unfortunately, also, in some districts liquor shops are too 
many, in others too few. ‘‘ It is of course most perverse to 
establish a shop where it is not required. On the other hand, 
to compel a man to walk forty miles in order to procure a 
glass of liquor is to put a premium on illicit stills/ The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor sensibly holds that the determination of the 
just medium is a matter almost wholly dependent on local know- 
ledge. 


Triennial Report on the Administration of the Registration 
Department in Bengal for the official years 1887-88, 
1888-89, and 1889*90. 

F rom Mr. Holmwood*s Report on the working of Act I 
(B, 0 .) of I876 (for the voluntary registration of Maho- 
medan marriages and divorces) , we gather tljat during the year 
1888-89 there was decrease of 244 in the total number of cere- 
monies registered. This decrease is entirely ift the number of 
marriages registered, the number of divorces and kholas having 
Increased. So small is the interest taken in the working of the 
Act that the death of the Marriage Registrar at Paiong in the 
Furreedpore district was not even reported at Head-quarters. 
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In Rungpore the Act is said to be little used, because registra- 
tion affords increased facilities to the Zemindars for extorting 
“ marchas/’ or marriage dues, from their Mahomedan tenants. 
It is also alleged that, the Mahomedan Marriage Registrars 
themselves extort illegal nuzzerana. 


Report on the^ Income Tax Administration for the year 1889-90. 

A ccording to the returns of the Financial Commissioner 
— which are for once in a way in substantial agreement 
upon this point with those of the Accountant-Generar—las 
year’s collections amounted *to Rs. 11,06,438, an increase of 
more than half a lakh over the previous year’s realizations, and 
a result pronounced by the Revenue Secretary very satisfactory, 
and largely due to the fact that District Officers are beginning 
to understand that income tax administration is esentiall3r 
a matter of detail. 

In bygone years details seem to have been a good deal 
neglected in some districts, in Umballa collections have 
increased by more than 900 per cent, since 1886-87, and 
even, as compared with 1888-89, there is an increase of 350 per 
cent, in the year under review. 

The Revenue Secretary is of opinion that, unless the cir- 
cumstances are altogether peculiar, it would seem certain that 
assessment work under Part I must have been a good deal 
neglected in past years.” 


Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to 
British and Foreign Colonies^ 1889. 

D uring the year under report colonial Emigration from 
Bengal was marked by unusual activity, consequent on 
the necessity the Colonies lay under of making up for small 
importations in past years. The number of adults actually 
despatched was 10,041, as against 6,544 in 1888 and 4,^63 in 
1887. 

“ The two leading districts of Shahabad and Benares main- 
tained their places on thp list, the former having supplied 
2,630, and the latter 2,085 registrations. The district of the 
24-Pergunnahs, which shows on paper the largest number of 
registrations, cannot be compared with the others, owing to 
the fact that a Urge proportion of the recruiting in that district 
is carried on among coolies brought to Calcutta by unlicenced 
emigration agents, under pretence that they are destined for 
Assam. The Lieutenant-Goveroor agrees with t]he Protector 
that this practice is objectionable, inasmuch as it is a breach 
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in spirit of the Colonial Emigration Act, which provides for 
all emigrants being registered for the Colonies in the district 
of recruitment. It does not appear, however, that under the 
law, as it at present stands, there is any means of remedying 
the evil." 

Thirty-eight lepers were returned to Tndia from the Colonies 
in 1889 — 18 from Demarara, 12 from Mauritius. W? are glad to 
note that the Lieutenant-Governor “ is not inclined, to accept 
the position that Colonies should be allowed to return emigrants 
who have contracted the disease .during the period of their 
expatuation." 


Twenty^second Annual Report of tlie Sanitary Commissioner of 
the North- Western Prtnhnces and Ondk for the year ending 
'^\st December 

F rom this Report it appears that ^ the total number of births 
registered of both sexes during 1889 was 1,629,210 
against 1,687,439 during 1888, giving^a birth-rate of 36‘93 per 
mille against 38*25 for the previous year, the lowest on 
record since 1881. The recorded birth-rate varied from 
50*26 in Moradabad to 25*00 in Mainpuri. The total number 
of recorded deaths in 1889 was 1,372,269, against 1,327,113 
in 1888, the rates being 31*11 and 3008 per mille respectively. 
The increase in the death-rate seems in part to have been due 
to the greater prevalence of cholera and small-pox in the 
year under report." 

The death-rate from cholera rose from *42 to i 09 per mille, 
and the total number of deaths was 48,494. In the Resolution 
appended to the Report it is written : — 

The re-appearance of cholera in Kumaun since 1887 is a fact which 
needs your careful attention. After 1879 ihe disease was little known 
there till 1884, when the death-rate was *9 per thousand ; in 1887, after 
two years’ disappearance, it rose to 4*6, in 18B9 ^^d again this 

year it has visited Kumaun in a virulent and persistent form. Arrange- 
ments are being made for an improved water-supply at the railway tei mi- 
nus of K&thgod^m and at Haldwaui, in the immediate neighbouihood ; 
but the facilities of communication between Naini Tal and the plains since 
the railway to Bareilly was opened, and the, constant communication be- 
tween the hills and the Bh^bar at their base, have probably given inci eased 
occasion to the spread of the disease, and require frofti the Kumaun Civil 
and Medical Officers increased vigilance against its iryoads. With the 
exception of a few cases of cholera at the Magh Mela at Allahabad, no 
outbreak of cholera occurred at any of the principahfairs held in these 
provinces during the last three yearsi. 
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Report on the Administration of the Registration Department^ 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh^ for the three years 
* 1887-88-1889-90^ 


W E quote from the Resolution accompanying this triennial 
Report : — 


The number of offices open and officers employed on the work of 
registration during the period under review was — 


Offices. 

1887-88. 1888-89. 
345 347 


Total... 345 347 


1889-90. 

347. 


Oyicers^ 


1887 88 1888-89. 
Ex-oSfio — 

1889-90, 

Registrars 25 

Sub Regis- 
trars, (Tah- 
sflddrs, N. 

26 

26 

W. P.) ... 172 
Aon-oficiat — 
Registrars 

172 

*37 

(Oudh) ... 4 

Sub-Registrars 

4 

4 

(Oudh) . 162 

102 

102 

Special do. 9 
Departmental 

9 

8 

do.(N.W.P.),l4 

15 

50 


347 


Total ... 326 328 


327 


Thus during 1889-90 there were 20 more offices open than officers employ- 
ed : the charge of two offices having been entrusted to one officer in 20 
inst^mces. Considerable advance has been made in replacing the agency 
of the TahslldAr in the" Nbrth-Westerif Provinces by departmental Sub- 
Registrars, in accordance with the orders passed in 1885, the total number 
of non-officials now employed in the Department being 164, or 50 per cent. 
It is satisfactory to learn that so far ihe reports received regarding the woik 
of the new class of officers are favorable, but it is yet too early to form 
any definite conclusions as to the probable success of the scheme. 


Report on the Financial Results of the Income Tax Administration 
in the Lower Provinces for the year 1889-90. 

I N his Report on the financial results of the Income Tax Ad- 
ministration in^ the Lower Provinces for 1889-90, Mr. 
Gupta draws attention to an anomaly deserving attention 
from Chambers of Commerce and others whom it less directly 
concerns 

The receipts in the Lower Provinces from the income-tax bring into most 
marked relief the overwhelming preponderance of the capital as compared 
with all other parts of the province. Under the head of Excise, Calcutta, 
with a population of only about i percent, of the province, contributes 
nearly 20 per cent, of the revenue. Under the head of Stamps, it contri- 
butes about 15 per cent., but, when the test of the income-tax is applied, it is 
found to contribute Rs. 16,95,163 out of Rs. 34*36,737, or within a minute 
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fraction of 50 per cent. Of course this is largely due to the exemption of 
agricultural incomes from the tax ; but after making every allowance for 
this, it is surely noteworthy that one-half of the entire income-tax of the 
province should be paid in the metropolis alone. 


Report on the Administration of the Sdlt Department for the 

year 1889-90. 

M r. GUPTA thinks the figures he has to deal with clearly 
show that “ the action of the Cheshire Salt Syndicate 
has had a most prejudicial efieot on the Liverpool salt trade, 
and has given a stimulus to imports*from other places, notably 
Hamburg and Aden.” 


Review of tJu Revenue Admini^ation of the Province of 
Oudh for tluyear ending loth September 1889. 

M r. RAINEY, and responsible politicians who pose at 
East India Association Meetin|js, as saviours of op- 
pressed Indian Landlords, are recommended to peruse paragraph 
19 of this Report, which runs : — 

The tables which give the statistics of the processes employed for the 
realization of the revenue indicate that very little pressure bad to.be used 
with those who were dilatory in payment. One small plot of alluvial land 
in Hardoi, the property of a non-resident owner, was sold for persistent 
arrears ; one small estate in Unao was farmed to the mortgagee ; and in 
two cases in Hardoi transfer of an insolvent share to a solvent co-parcener 
was required. But in no instance was sequestration necessary, and in the 
minor processes of attatchnient of property, and of arrest of the defaulters, 
there was unexpected decrease. Arrests diminished from 262 to 225, notably 
in Hardoi ; no imprisonment at all was made for default ; sale of attached 
property fell from 40 cases to 29. Even attachment of the estate in arrears 
of revenue was resulted to in only six cases. 


Proceedings of the ^ Maine Historical Society, Madras, 
April— September 1890. 

'■p'HE readable part of this advertisement commences on 
I page 17 with a paper on Chingleput and the Village 
Community, by Mr. John Adam. . 

It is resurrection of a chapter of more or less antique local 
history (with morals attached of Sir H. W. Maitle’s invention),- 
and possibly it is not without interest for local aittiquaries. 
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Retort on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengui 
Presidency for the year 1889. 

I T is not onl^ police mistakes and failures of police organi- 
zation, etc , etc., that are responsible for poor police results 
ill Bengal. We find ,the Libutenant-Governor, in his Resolu- 
tion on Mr. Veasey’s Report for 1889, writing : — 

The Lieutenii III- Governor concurs with Mr. Veasey in his opinion that 
Ben{;al does noi appear to advantage as regards judicial results, and 
the figures given under test A4 must represent a large number of failures 
•f justice. The high standard ^of pi oof demanded, the latitude allowed 
to the advocates of accused pencons, and the dilatory procedure so much 
in vogue, are all obstacles well-known and to be reckoned with in these 
provinces.’* 

Paragraph 14 of the Resolution run*? : — 

The results of sessions trials were unsatisfactory in the extreme, 
the percentage of convictions £br the whole province falling from 56*0 in 
1887 and 517 in 49 "^ ‘For the first time for many years the 

cnances of the escape of an accused person who has been formally com- 
mitted for trial by an investigating officer appear to be greater than the 
chances of his conviction. For this result the districts of Piihna and 
Bogra appear to be very largely responsible, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot but thinkuthat causes other than the alleged misconduct 
of the police must have contributed to the failures of justice tint un- 
doubtedly occurred. The peicentage fell in Bogia from 517 in 1888 to 
222 in 1889, and in Pubna from 48*9 to lo’o ; and it is worthy of 
notice that the Jail Report for the past year shows that Pubna headed 
the list of releases on appeal with a percentage of 2276, while Bogra 
was not much better with a percentage of i2'ii. These two districts 
are included in one Sessions charge. 

Results in murder cases sent for trial were “ very bad " in 
most divisions, in the two jury cli.stiicts of Burdwan 

and Hughli there was not a single conviction in twenty case.s. 
In the Presidency Division 63 persons were tried for other 
murders,*’ but only 8 were convicted. As the result of ten cases 
in Dacca, only 2 persons were convicted. In the Patna 
Division 9 persons were convicted, and 48 acquitted, in 39 
murders, *■ But these are only examples of the general rule 
of results in 1889.” The Lieutenant-fjovernor agrees with 
Mr. Veasey in thinking that most of the failures of justice 
are due to the police attaching too much weight to confessions, 
and the Courts too little weight to circumstantial evidence. 

Here is another quotation : — 

In perusing the brief accounts of important cases given by the Inspector- 
General, it is metancholy to note that many were due to quarrels between 
husbands and their youthful wives. In Hughh a school pundit, afterwards 
shown to be insane, hacked his wife, a girl of 13, about the head with a 
kaiari^ because she would not or could not satisfy his desires. In Nadiya 
a husband killed his wife, a sickly girl of 12, for refusing to cohabit. In 
Maldah a man throttled his child- wife, aged ii, because she could not 
satisfy his lust. He was treated with extraordinary leniency by the Judge, 
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who gave him two months' impriaonment for hart— a sentence enhanced 
by the High Court to two years for culpable homicide. In Hughli, again, 
a young wife of 15 refused to cohabit with her husband^ and died from 
the effects of the savagery with which that husband and his two brothers 
branded her in and about her private parts. • 

These are cases that happen to haye come to light in spite 
of the darkness in which such sins against humanity are 
sedulously shrouded by native society at large. ‘ It seems to 
us that when Bengalee men of light and leading ‘decline to 
recognize the claims of humanity to be considered in the cons- 
truction of marriage contracts, } Civilized government is in 
duty bound to enforce recognition of such claims : to compel 
abstinence from bestiality ; to hinder, if it cannot altogether 
prevent, the national demoralization adumbrated in the para- 
graph quoted above. A faint shadow, be it remembered, of 
what is happening day by day in oUr midst under the sanctions 
of social approval, and orthodox Vcspectabilities. 


Report on the Administration of the Customs Department in the 
Bengal Presidency for the official year 1889-90. 

F rom tin’s Report we gather that 

Since the year 1882 83, ui which the reduction in the salt duty and 
remission of all import duties, except those leviable on arms and ammu- 
nition, liquors and opium, took effect, the revenue exhibited a failing off 
and rise in alternate years ; but in the year under report the increase 
attained during the year 1888-89 was maintained, and the net receipts 
show an advance of Rs. 60,791, or ’2 per cent. The whole of this increase 
was due to the larger realisations from import duty on general mer- 
chandise, the receipts from export duty and the import duty on salt having 
both declined, the former by Rs. 47,637 or 2 9 per cent., and the latter by 
Rs. 1,54,736, or 7 per cent. 

The increase in the Import duty noticed above was Rs. 2.63,164, or 
12*4 per cent., and was almost wholly contributed by American keiosine 
oil, the duty on which rose by 2^ lakhs, or 43 per cent. ; on the other hand, 
there was a decline in the duty levied on spirits, brandy, rum, and gin. 

The decrease in the duty on exports is due mainly to smaller shipments 
of rice from Calcutta and Chittagong, owing to the extremely high price 
of the article which checked its exportation. 

In the ports of Balasore, Cuttack, Poorec and Backergunge, 
improvement in net revenue is noticeable. 

As usual the bulk of trade is carried on by the United 
Kingdom, the proportion of trade absorbed by that country 
being no less than 61 71 per cent, of the whole trade of Bengal. 
Opium transactions give China the second place. The United 
States stand third on the register. 

Trade with Germany continues to show considerable increase. 
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Report on the Financial Results of the Excise Administration 
in the Lower Provinces for the year 1889-90. 

P erhaps Mr. Calne win be glad to read between the 
lines of this Report, and to think that his Rull-in-a- 
China-shop ^;;//-liquor campaign has led up to substantial 
strengthening of the hands of the Excise Administration 
in Bengal : — . 

“The dual appointments of Assessor-Inspectors employed pailly on 
excise and partly on income tax work have now been abolished, and, as 
re^^ard excise, a Sub- Inspector has been appointed in the room of each. 
As vacancies occur in the ranks W Inspectors of Excise, or as these 
officers are otheiwise provided for, they are being replaced by Sub- 
Inspectors receiving from Rs. 50 to Rs 70 per mensem. By these means a 
largei number of Sub-Inspectors can be employed, while, at the same time, 
it IS found that tl.e duties of detection, prevention, and inspection of retail 
shops and outsiills can be as w^ll perfoimed by Sub-Inspectors as by 
Inspectors.’* 

Tlie financial results of the year's working show a decrease 
in the Revenue of Rs. 4.15,547 and an increase in the Charges 
of Rs. 44,974. 

We make the following quotation from the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Resolution in the Report : — 

There are at present 17^ districts in which the excise control is placed 
* One Special Deputy hands of a Special Deputy Collector, wlio is also 

Collector employed ns m.ide responsible for the administration of the income 
Personal Assistant to the tax, but who is, as a general rule, not entrusted 
Excise Commissioner. Other revenue or any magisterial functions. 

Mr. Westmacott speaks veiy favourably of this arrangement, and observes 
that with few exceptions the excise administration in the 26 districts, in 
which it has been entrusted to officers who have much other woik to do, 
has been greatly inferior to that in districts where there are special 
officers, and he would be glad if Government could place more snecia 
officeis at his disposal. This view is not altogether accepted by the 
Boaid, who are not satisfied that the appointment of a special officer has 
always resulted in better work, and also point out that the deputation of 
an officer to excise duties alone is only beneficial when the excise work 
of the district is such as to occupy the whole of his time during the 
whole of the year ; and add that it has come to^ their knowledge th.^t in 
several districts in which these special officers are employed, the Collectors 
do not think that they have work enough to occupy the whole of their time, 
and wish to employ them on other duties. The question is one of con- 
siderable practical difficulty, and it is not easy to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of the head of a department, who naturally contends that the 
whole of the services af a staff of officers whose salaries are entirely defray- 
ed from his own budget should be placed exclusively at his disposal, 
with those of district officers who are more interested in the efficiency of 
their general administration than in that of any particular denaitment, 
and would gladly utilise the excise officer on general duties whenever neces- 
sity arises for doing so. It appeals to the Lientenant Goveinor that the 
solution of this difficulty can only depend on the actual facts in each case. 
It ii desirable that these Deputy Collectors should be employed on judicial 
duties : so far His Honor accepts Mr. Westmneotfs position : but if in 
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point of fact a special excise officer’s time is not fully employed on excise 
in any distiict^ it is the duty of the Excise Commissioner to raise no 
objection to his beintj employed on geneial miscellaneous and revenue 
work so long as excise is not neglected, '^’he pressure of the general 
adininistiation in all distiicts is now so great that it is impei ativt^Iy neces- 
sary to insist on the uiili^atnm of all Deputy Cpllectois and MagisiiMte^ to 
the utmost of their powei. Wheie the wholi time of an Exci-^e Deputy 
Collector is employed for the whole year on excise woik, theie is nothing 
left to he said ; but wheie he is not so employed, his services must be 
fully utilised in the ciiatiict where lie selves. 


Triennial Report on the 1 Forl'in^ of^he Charitable Dispe?tsaries 
under the Government oj BcngaL for the years 1887, 1888 
and 1889. 

T he total number of dispcnsarip in Denial has increased 
from 234 in i8<S?) to 261 in 1889. Tlic interest taken in 
them b)" I\lLinicipalitics aiul Di'^tiict Boards is favtiurabl)^ noticed 
by the Inspcctcr-Cicncral ; but he is not so well pleased with the 
indiffeiencc shown by many I(>cal committees to local dispen- 
saries, The Lieutenant-Governor, wc iv>tc, “ is of opinion that 
the individuality of the medical officcis attached to the vaiious 
dispensaries has much to do with this, but would at tlie same 
time impress on the Cliairman and members of local bodies the 
importance of sui)ervision and encouiaj^cmcnt in the case of 
institutions of such practical usefulness as these, and would 
remind tlicm that the remaiks recorded by unofficial visitors 
in the inspection- books provided for the purpose’* arc often of 
the greatest service to the authorities in remedying defects and 
detecting abuses. 

On the subject of in-door patients Dr. Ililson remarks : — 

“ The native of India, when sick, piefers to be treated at his own house, 
and at such a lime will not leave his family if it can possibly be avoided— 
a characteristic whicli seems to be moie strongly marked in Bengal than 
elsewhere. The desne is only natiircil, and he cannot be blainea for it ; 
but It seems to me that one cau-iC of it is to be found in tlie veiy hinited 
provision of separate accommodation for the families of patients at dis- 
pensaries, and this is a "^point well worth the attention of Municipal 
Committees and others interested in these institutions. In the Punjab 
and North-Western Provinces many of the dispensaries have a few rooms 
apart from the main builoing, which aie reserved for the accommodation 
of well-to-do patients and those who bring relatives with them, and they 
are largely taken advantage of.” , 

Sir Steuatt Baylcy would be glad to see the above proposal carried out, 
as he has no doubt that the defect pointed out by the l«sp’ector-General 
is a serious one. 

The increase in the number of out-door patients is held to 
be very satisfactory, and to -speak well for the improved manage- 
ment and popularity of the charitable dispensaries in the 
mofussil. In them vQiy few cases of small-pox are treated. 
Cholera is dealt with in all such institutions , but they are not 
VOL. xcii. ] IS 
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sufficiently large or adequately equipped to deal with anything 
approaching to an epidemic of this disease. The number of 
cases of malarial fever increased from 202,933 in 1887 to 
232,582 in 1889. The disease is most prevalent in the Biirdwan 
Presidency, and Rajshahye Divisions. 

Very few lepers resort to charitabl j dispensaries. The increase 
in the number of singical operations is held to he very satis- 
factory. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Dr. Ililson 
in thinking that successful operative surgery is greatly appre- 
ciated by the poorer classes, and that the peiformance of 
major operations by qualified Assistant Surgeons adds much to 
the popularity of mofussil dispensaries. 

4 

Final Report of Revised Selthmmt, Hoshidrpur District, 1887-84., 
By Captain J. A. L, Montgomery^ Settlement Officer, 

^ T 7 E have to thank Major J. A. L. Montgomery for a choice 
VV^ collection of proverbial sayings current in the Iloshiar- 
pur District, and illu.strative of the conditions of life and 
society obtainiiig there and thereabouts. They arc inserted 
by way of an appendix to a much informing final Report of re- 
vised settlement in that district, “ one of the most fully devel- 
oped and prosperous in the Punjab.^^ 

The new assessment of the whole of the district with which 
this Report deals (amounting to Rs. 4,71,500) was brought 
into effect from the autumn of 1884. 

Of the total revenue, R"'. 1,00, ooo are assi^rneJ in jafjirs and mdfis. The 
disuibiition of the assessment inside the estates was evidently made with 
much care, and tins has doubtless conduced tow.irds the success with which 
the settlement is woiking. It must not be supposed, however, that there 
are no points in the setilemenr which require the special attention of the 
Collector. On the contrary, the Settlement Oflicer has shown in paragraph 
156 that this is not the case, and it is necessary that caieful supervision 
should be systematically exercised over alLc'.u^es wliich are liable to be 
affected for the worse by the action of the rivers or choh (sandy torrents). 
Government has done its best to prevent litigation between tenants and 
landloids of the disOict as will be noticed below, and it is to be hoped 
that the people of Hoshidi pur will gradually abandon the intense litigious 
spiiit by which they are at present characterised. They are well aware 
of tiie ruin to themselves involved in this litigation, and it is to be hoped 
that experience, will, in the end, induce them to avoid it. The people with- 
out denying the litigious spirit impute a large part of the blame to the 
Government : ir is a common s tying among them that the short term of 
limitation and the admission of Pleaders in the Courts have ruined the 
Innd-holding classes. The Lieutenant-Governor is afraid that there is 
truth in this complaint, and that the laws and system of legal procedure 
which we have introduced have been too much above the comprehension 
of the population and were bound to stimulate much useless litigation. 
Whether a remedy can be now applied by establishing Rural Courts of 
Arbitrators and Conciliators is a question which is under deliberation. 
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In Hoshi^rpnr, the population numbers about 900,000 souls. 
Eight-huiidred-and-fifteen persons of a population, mainly agri- 
cultural, to every square mile of cultivation, that is to say. 
About one-third of tlic people profess Islam. The principal 
non-Mahomedan tribes arc Jats, Rajputs, Biahman®, Gajars, 
Pathans and Mahtons. “ As usual,** Jats and Mahtons prove 
good farmers, Brahmans and Rajputs indifferent ones, Pathans 
bad ones. Gajars thiivc when they get opportunity to combine 
cattle-stealing with agriculture. It’ is noteworthy that, in 
the Hoshiarpur district, Rajputs^ yi many cases do their 
own ploughing without losing caste. The moral of which 
enfranchisement from cant, seems to be, that famines are 
cogent scholastic agencies. To the 815 per square mile in 
Hoshiarpur dread of famine is an ever-^Dresent remembrancer that 
hard work is for them the most efficacious of prayers. 

Independently of a pressure of population that renders the 
district as congested and liable to scarcities as Behar, any ad- 
vantages derivable from rainf.dl and irrigation must be snatch- 
ed at precisely the right moment ; no othcu* will do. Delays and 
dubitations arc fatal. Wherefore : — 

Jan Jat di pai biai, 

Kibi nil phuphi, kisi nu tai, 

J.ni Jat cle p.ike sitt*, 
baki bahm nu denda dhake. 

When it is'sowing time with a Jat when help is required), 

So and so is his father’s sister, so and so his sister-in-law. 

Wlien the Jat’s crop is npe, 

Even his own sister is denied. 

As to Biddy*s points** — the Hoshiarpurean worships horse- 
flesh as devoutly as Captain Hayes — it is written ; — 

Milhi. nithi, pptri, 

Kanicharb kamros, 

Narin ch badiarian, 

Turian eho dosh. 

To be a slow goer, one that looks down, and is thin, 

One that eats little and is seldom angiy, 

These are signs of good breeding in women, 

And are bad signs in horses. 

The proverbial philosophy of the Punjab is no respecter of 
persons, dignities, etc., per sc they must be backed up by 
deeds before they are reckoned worshipful* e, — * 

Put janan Khatranian. 

Vich vidi liahmanian. 

The Khatri woman brings forth (wise) sons, 

The Brahmin woman only sometimes, 

(To snow the superiority of Khatn women,) 
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SO say the Khatris. Here is another side of the shield 

Char chor, te chare thag. 

Char suniar, te chare thathiar^ 

Char chauke sola, 

Sola diine batrih, 
mara jia Khatri. 

Four thieves and four ^^thags'"' 

Four goldsmiths and four brass«workers, 

Four times four is sixteen, 

Twice sixteen is thirty-two. 

One poor creature of»a Khatri (is equal to them all in deception). 

Popular philosophy atppngst Moslems ordains : — 

Je Gazi thiwen Rad thin, 

Tan hath pakar talwar, 

Pahla Rangar marke, 

Pichon Kdfar mar. 

If you wis^ to be considered a Ghazi by God, 

Then take a swoid in your hand, 

P'lrst kill a Rangar (Rajput), 

After that an inlidcl. 

There is Philistinism even in the far Punjab in short. Here 
is further instance of proverbial recognition of the fact : — 

Shah bina pat nahin, 

Guiu bina gat nahin. 

There is no respectability to a man who has not a banker, 

Nor heaven for one who has not guru (or priest). 
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A History of Civilization in Anrient India, based on • Sanscrit 
Literature, By Romesh Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal 
Civil Service ; and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law ; 
Author of Bengali Translation *0/ the Rig Veda Sanhita 
and other Works. In three Volumes. Vol. III. — Buddhist and 
Pauranik Ages. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. London : 
Triibncr and Co. 1890. 

V OLUME III completes Mr. Rumesh Chunder Dutt*s His-^ 
tory of Civilization in Ancient India, and we, being much 
of Carlyle’s opinion about the importance of a great index, are 
glad to find it furnished with a full one. Sir Monicr Williams 
said of a previous volume of this history, that, though the 
author professed to write for the general reader only, and 
without any intention of making new advances, yet it would 
be no waste of time even for the special scholar to go over its 
pages. In this we quite agree, but it is necessary to bear in 
mind that enthusiasm has been a not inconsiderable factor in 
the genesis and treatment of Mr. Dutt’s picture. Like the 
Roman presentments of Janus, Mr. Dutt's enthusiasm wears two 
aspects, of which one, patriotically minded, makes for peace 
with the old world order and trjiditions, and the other, inclining 
towards western ideals of culture and progress, looks askance 
on the childish superstitions and fairy tales of the world’s 
youth. Mr. Dutt being an enthusiastic artist in black, his blacks 
are very black indeed, his whites dazzling in their immaculate 
sheen. If malcontents ask whether this sort of treatment of 
his subject is history, the proper answer (though it shirks 
the question) would be that it is better than the Pinnock- 
Goldsmith style. We do not believe that absolutely im- 
partial, quite colourless history has ever yet been written. 
Unconsciously, in spite of, or because of conscientiousness, edu- 
cation, mental and moral proclivities, will have a finger in the 
historical pie — because the historian is after all *a man. CucuL 
lus non facit mo 7 iachnm, • 

Mr. Dutt’s third volume treats of the Buddhist,and Pauranik 
Ages, and opens with a chaj)ter on Asoka and his Edicts. 
For both, the admiratio'n expressed is unbounded. And 
yet, judged out of his own mouth, on the evidence of his own 
edicts, it is evident enough that Asoka must have been one 
VOL. xcil.] 16 
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of the most aggjressively conceited men ever born to a 
high position, an unmitigated prig, a Royal Paul Pry and 
busyb(idy of the first water. He reminds us strongly, by 
tlie way, of the Emperor William of Germany. Asoka’s 
rock-edicts, cave-cdicts, pillar-edicts, all and each, commence 
with the proclamation that they have been engraved by order of 
King Pyadasi, “ beloved of the Gods.” No. i prohibits feasting 
in private houses, and, unctiioa^dy self-exculpatory, says : “ At 
the time when this edict is engraved, three animals only are 
killed for the troyal) table, two peafowls and a gazelle, and 
the gazelle not regularly.* Even these three animals will not 
be killed in future.” Edict No. 4, equally redolent of the 
hot-gospelling zeal of a new convert to Buddhism, informs 
the world at large that it is the intention of “ King Pyadasi, 
‘beloved of the Gods,’ to cause the piactice of religion to pre- 
vail sczciila sccculonim, Ed'ct No. 5 lithographs a truism 
for the sake of a tag of self-praise : “ Thus spake King 

Pyadasi, ‘ beloved of the Gods,’ the practice of viitue is diffi- 
cult, and those who practise virtue perform what is difficult. 
I have myself accomplished many virtuous acts.” In another 
edict this indefatigable blower of his own trumpet glorifies 
himself, at the expense of the reputations of his predecessors, as 
being a glutton at routine office work ; in another, he notifies 
the public that, again better than his predecessors who “ went 
out for pastimes,” he, King Pyadasi, “ beloved of the Gods,” 
has abjured hunting and pastimes, and gives gifts to Bi&hmans 
and Sramans instead. “ It is thus that King Pyadasi ‘ beloved 
of the Gods ’ enjoys the pleasure derived from his virtuous 
acts.” Doubtless Asoka was a bright and shining lamp of 
civilization in his day and generation. How does Mr. Dutt 
account for his very name even being popularly forgotten 
in after generations, till European scholars in the 19th 
century, notably Mr. James Prin.scp, deciphered his litho- 
graphings, and rescued his memory from oblivion ? How 
account for the memory of a foreign invader, like Alexan- 
der of Macedon, enduring in popular tradition without any 
adventitio us mnemonic aids from pillars or edicts, while that of 
Asoka, who seems to have devoted the best part of his energies 
to efforts to per[)etuate his name, was lost. Brahman jealousy of 
Buddhism, and triumph over it, were, doubtless, factors tending 
to further the effacement. But without other and more cogent 
predispositions thereto in the body politic, it could not have 
come about. 

Of a certain value, as evidence to fact and character tendered 
by indcpcndLMit witnesses, is the testimony dciived from the 
journals of Fa Hian and Houen Tsang, two Chinese travellers in 
Ancient India. When the latter visited the country, Buddhism 
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was on the wane. In the reg^ion around Cabul, where Fa Hi’an 
had, two centuries before, left a popular and flourishing cult, 
Houen Tsang ;in the early part of the 6th century A. D.) found 
the SanghAiimas waste and desolate. • 

At Sinhapara, a State subject to Kashmir, he met Jaina 
sects called Svetambaras and Digambaras. * “ The laws of their 
founder are mostly filched from the principles of the book of 
Buddha. . . The figure of their sacred master (MShcLvira) 

they stealthily class with that of Tathagata (Buddha) ; it differs 
only in point of clothing ; the points of beauty are absolutely 
the same.” There is no doubt says Mr. Dutt, that Houen Tsang 
regarded the Jainas as separatists from*I^uddhism. In his day 
Kashmir was full of the fame of King Kanishka, to whom 
tributary kings in China had sent hostages. 

When the people saw him, they pointed with their fingers, 
and said to one another : “ This man (s a native of the country 
of our former ruler.’* He was staying in the convent at 
NAlanda, with the Rajah of Kamarupa, when Sil^ditya the , 
Second, King of Kanayakubja, an old world centre of Hindu 
civilization while Magadha was yet a land of “aboriginal barba- 
rians,** summoned him to his capital, and convoked there a 
religious assembly: — 

Then the kings of the twenty countries, who had received instructions 
from Sil 4 ditya, assembled with the Sia'n.ins and Biaiimans, the most 
distinguished of their countiy, wuii magistrates and soldiers. It was 
indeed a religious imperial assemblage, and Si aditya constructed, on the 
west of the Ganges, a great Sangliaiama, and to the east of it a tower loo 
ft, high, and between them he placed a golden life size statue of Buddha. 
From the 1st to the 21st of the month,— the second month of spring, — he 
fed and feasted the Sramans and Biaiimans alike. The eniiie place, from 
the SanghA'd.ma to the king’s temporal y palace, was decorated with pavilions , 
and stations for musicians who poured forth music. A small image of 
Buddha was led forth on a gorgeously caparisoned elephant, Siladuya 
dressed as Indra marching to the left, and the Raja of Kclmaiupa going to 
the right, each with an escoit of 500 war elephants, while 100 elephants 
marched in front of the statue. Siladitya scatieied on every side pearls and 
various precious substances, with gold and silver flowers. The statue was 
washed and Siladuya can icA it on his own shoulders to the western tower 
and bestowed on it silken garments and piecious gems. After a feast, the 
men of learning were assembled, and there was a learned discussion. In 
the evening the king letired to his tempoiary palace. 

Buddhism and Brahmanism could join together in the 6th 
century, it would appear, with as little scandal, as Christian 
worship of God and Mammon in the 19th, 

This peep at Sil^ditya*s court is chiefly valuable as illustrat- 
ing the pageantry of feudal supremacy assumcH by that 
monarch over minor potentates ; assumed also, we may faiily 
infer, by other monarchs strong enough to play the r61e of 
suzerain in Ancient India. 

. Notwithstanding the fondness of ancient Hindu Kings 
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for the pomp of Imperialism, Mr, Dutt assures us, in his 
chapter on Domestic and Social life, that “ the laws of conquest 
were humane, • and annexation was not recommended.*’ He 
would score his point, if he could show that Indian Kings in 
ancient times abided in practice by the law’s recommendations. 
Here you have in* brief the condition of Ancient Civilization 
in the kingdom of Allahabad, circa 600 A. D. : — “ At the 
confluence of these two rivers there are everyday many 
hundreds of men wlio bathe themselves, and die. The people 
of the country consider that whoever wishes to be born in 
heaven ought to fast to* a grain of rice, and then drown 
themselves in the waters? There was also a high. column in the 
middle of the river, and people went up this column to gaze on 
the setting sun until it had gone under the horizon.” All the 
kingdoms which Houen Xsang sentimentally exploited were fer- 
tile, highly cultivated, and densely populated, and all the people 
in them — even the Orissans, although stigmatized as “ uncivi- 
lized ’’withal — were fond of learning. Except in Kanodya. But 
then Buddhism w'as not much followed in Kanodya ; Ilinduism 
prevailed ; which, of course, accounts for this phenomenal 
touch of nature. A' propos of dense population, here is an 
extract from lloucn Tsang’s Notes : — “ In old days the 
Kingdom of Kalinga had a very dense population ; 
their shoulders rubbed one with the other, and the axles 
of their chariot wheels girded together.” A crowded 
condition of affairs that must have had its practical in- 
covcnicnce.s, one would think, physically as well politico- 
economically. But of even the rudiments of “ the dismal 
science,” Ancient Indian civilization seems to have been 
ingenuously innocent. When Houen Tsang himself visited 
Kalinga, its pal.iiy days had departed, and new kingdoms in 
Bengal and Orissa had been created out of their fragments. 
“Such has always been the history of India. Kingdoms 
and races liave risen in power and civilization, and declined 
again by turns ; but still the vast confederation ®f Hindu 
nations had a political unity, a cohesion in religion, language 
and civilization, which made Iqdia one great country in 
ancient times.” .That is a big draft on faith in an unseen 
world. 

Bengal Proper, circa 600 A.D., Bengal, that is, excluding 
Behar and Orissa, was divided into five kingdoms. Northern 
Bengal \v;A Ptwdra ; Assam and North-east Bengal formed 
KAmar{ipa ; • Eastern Bengal, Samataia ; South-west Bengal 
Tamrahpti ; Western Bengal Kama Suvarna. Tlie Kingdom 
of Udra, or Orissa, was 14,000 miles in circuit in Houen 
Tsang’s time, and had its capital near the modem Jajpur, 
The people, though uncivilized and of a yellowish black 
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complexion, were, however, Buddhists, and of course fond 
of learning : — 

Already Oiissa was a ^reat place of pilgrimage, though the temple of 
Puii had not yet been built. Thete was a Sanghirama called Pushpagiri 
on a great mountain on the south-west frontiers of the country, and it is 
said a stone Si^pa of this SanghAriina emitted a s^ange light. Buddhists 
from far and near came to this place and presented beautifully-embroidered 
umbrellas, and placed them under a vase at the top of the cupola and let 
them stand as needles in the stone. The custom of planting flags, prevails 
in Jaganndtha to the present day. 

North-west from Konkan, and across.a great forest infested by 
wild beasts and robbers, was the great country of Mahdi^shtra, 
1,000 miles in circuit, where the peoplcf were honest, but stern 
and vindictive. Where the robbers infesting this honest neigh* 
bourhood came from, we are not told. It is noticeable that 
this is the only reference made by Houen Tsang to wild beasts 
and dacoits. — incidents of travel to ;havc been met with fre- 
quently in Houen Tsang’s time, one would have thought. 

In the chapter devoted to Buddhist architecture, Mr. Dutt 
puts his foot down emphatically on the notion that it was 
copied from the Greeks. Wc should have supposed its crude 
ugliness sufificient refutation of any such notion. And it 
seems to us .supererogatory to insist that “ in sculpture, too, the 
Hindus are not indebted to the Giecks.'^ Squabness appear to 
be the special characteiisUc of early Hindu architecture ; and 
It had affinities fur the grotesque. 

It was a purely mechanical art, in which intellect had no act 
or part. Existent remains and tiaccs of the architecture of the 
Pauranik period have a value for moderns, only because of 
their ciudc, unsophisticated fidelity to what the unartistic eye 
saw in its nakedness, and reproduced as faithfully as it could 
for temple ornamentation : — 

In India the countless temples of gods aie sculptured, not only with the 
imiiges of gods and goddesses, but with a representation of the whole 
univeise. animate and inanunaic ; of men and women in their daily oc- 
cupations, their wars, triumphs, and piocessions ; of aerial and imaginary 
beings, Gandharvas and Apst^as and dancing girls ; of horses, snakes, 
birds, elephants and lions; of trees and creepeis of vaiious kiuds ; of all 
that the sculptor could think of and his art could depict. 

Fergusson is admittedly Mr. Dutt’s aesthetic guide and 
preceptor, — as good a one as could be got, possibly. He is 
held responsible for statement that the student who has paid 
a visit to tile town of Bliuvanesvara in Orissa knows more of 
Hindu temple architecture in its purity than pa^es of des- 
cription are likely to teach him, which is likely enough. 

The great temple is built of* stone, and every individual stond 
has a pattern carved on it ; “ and this wonderful carving is 
estimated to have cost three times as much as the erection of 
.the building itself.’* There you have the keynote of Hindu 
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archictectural design — mosaic work on a monumental" scale, 
and expensive enough for the man who finds the money to 
build on the cost a reputation for wealth, piety, and hope of 
perpetual fame. As«Fergusson puts it : — 

“ Most people would be of opinion that a building four times 
as large would produce a greater and more imposing effect ; 
but this is not the way a Hindu ever looked at the matter. 
Infinite, labour bestowed on eveiy detail was the mode in which 
he thought he could render his Temple most worthy of the 
Deity ; and whether he was right or wrong, the effect of the 
whole is certainly marveilously beautiful. * • • The sculpture 
fs of a very high ordbr and great beauty of design." A 
woodcut of the Black Pagoda of Hanarek restored, the ex- 
terior of which “ is carved with infinite beauty and variety," 
is to be found on page .348 of Mr. Dutt s book. It happily 
illustrates Mr. DutPs ideal of beauty and variety in art ; 
especially the variety. 

Indian custom in the matter of dress, the fashion of it, the 
material of it, the fringes to it, is supposed to have remained im- 
mutable amongst Hindus from the most ancient times to the 
middle of the 19th century. In Ancient India well-to-do 
people (and all the people are represented as well-to-do) used 
Kaiiseya (silk spun by the wild silk-worms) as material for 
their garments — in warm weather that is — ; in cold, Kambala^ 
(cloth wove from fine goat^s hair). The plutocracy of the 
period preferred hol(xli (stuff made from the line hair of wild 
animals; highly priced, ami therefore greatly esteemed. India 
is conservative in all things ; idiosyncracies of sartorial 
sentiment amongst others. As far back as the seventh cen- 
tury A.D., Houen Tsang was impressed with the studious 
personal cleanliness of the people ; he satisfied himself that 
no Vemissness in this matter was tolerated, as also that 
cleanliness was more observable in the personal habits of 
the people than in their town.s — a kindly dispensation of 
providence, by virtue of wliich sanitary reform wa^ a triumph 
reserved for latter-day local sclf-Governmcnt Boards. Not- 
withstanding the peaceful dispositions of Buddhist and Paura- 
nik kings, and the non-invention of dacoity in Ancient India, 
‘‘ Towns were generally walled, and had gates.” • • • “ Xhe 
town walls were mostly built of bricks and tiles, and the towers 
of wood and bamboo, architecture in stone being extremely 
rare, except for the religious edifice and excavations." The 
streets and* lanes are referred to as tortuous, the thoroughfares 
dirty. Stalls were arranged on both sides of the road, “ with 
appropriate signs," Mr, Dutt thinks. Butchers, fishermen, 
dancers, executioners— a curiously suggestive conjunction — had 
their abodes outside the city. This was in the seventh century. 
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A.D. In a cliapter specially devoted to early Pauranik civi- 
lization, from the sixth to the ninth centuries, Mr. Dutt 
writes: — “In the Kath^L Sarit S&gara (Chapter IX) we learn 
that the Princess Miigavati attained wonderful'skill in dancing, 
singing, and other accomplishments before she was given in 
marriage. Numerous such passages are to be found in classi- 
cal literature/* 

It was not probably as dancers, but as courtesans, that 
nautch girls were, with scavengers, sent to live ou’tside the 
town pale. On the other hand, it is a mistake to suppose that 
Indian dancing women have at ^ny time achieved the social 
position held by some of the Groiiik hetaira^ — by virtue of 
tlieir culture and wit ; not by means of twinkling feet and 
voluptuous attitudes. 

“ Houen Tsang gives an account of education in India which 
is interesting. He speaks of five Vkfyas or branches of learning, 
z//k, SabdavidyA^ or tlie science of wf^rds ; SilpasthdnavidyA^ 
treating of the arts ; ChikitsAvidyAy or medicine ; Iletuvidydy or 
philosophy ; and AdhydlmavtdyAy or the mysteries of religion. 
Houen Tsang also speaks of four Vedas recognized in his 
time; but Manu recognizes only three, and not the Atharva 
Veda (III, I4S ; IV, 123; XI, 260 to 265; XII, 112. &c)., 
Houen Tsang further informs us that men completed their 
education at 30, rewarded and thanked their teacher and 
returned to their worldly duties/* 

Mr Dutt is bitter and saicasiic on the subject of caste, and 
Brahman assumptions of picrogative in conneciion therewith. 
There is room for biltcrness, room for sarcasm, and, may be, he 
does well to be angry. But, failing nationality and racial 
coherencies, what so catholic a controlling agency, making for 
the maintenance of order, and the greatest good of the greatest 
number ; what other agency could have been devised that would 
have been half as much in accord with the bent and sympathies 
of oriental minds ? The dogma that multiplication of inferior 
castes arose from illicit ainouis between the men and women of 
those fundamentally established, is denounced as a childish 
myth, and Manu is scoffed at for adopting it. Anent the Vaisya 
caste it is written 

Again, when we suivey the modern Hindu caste, we do not in many pro- 
vinces of India find any trace of the ancient Vaisya caste, which formed 
the mass of the naiioii in the days of M niu. Wliere aft those Vaisyas 
gone? When and how did they disappear from most provinces of India ? 
And shall we, consistently with the myth spoken of befoTe, believe that 
the Vaisyas were so apt to marry women of other castes, and so little 
fond of their own women that they coiuinudily formed alliances with other 
castes, until they simply married t^iemselves out of their caste-existence? 

The student of Indian history is spared the humiliation of accepting 
such nuisery tales! Common sense will siij^gcst to him that the Vaisyas 
of Manu have now been disunited into new modern castes according 10 
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ihe professions they follow. Manu knew of goldsmiths and blacksmiths 
and physicians, and speaks of them as we have seen before, but does not 
reckon them as separate castes. They were not castes but professions in 
Mantis time. Scnfces and physicians and artisans, though looked down 
upon by Manu, still bchmgcd to the common undivided Vaiysa caste. 
Scribes and physicians and artisans were still entitled in Manu’s time to 
the privileges of the ancient Aryans, to acqiiiic religious knowledge, to 
perform religious rites, and to wear the sacrificial thread. However much, 
then, we may deplore the results of the caste-system, it is important to 
remember that even in the centuries immediately subsequent to the Chris- 
tian era, the system had not reached its worst stage, sacred learning had 
not yet become tlie monopoly of priests, and honest citizens, who gained a 
livelihood as sciibcs, physicians, gold-imiths, blacksmiths, wc.iveis, potter«, 
&c., were still Vaisyas, still united as one caste^ and still entitled to all the 
literary and leligious heritage of Aryans. 

Those interested in the origin and developments of the caste 
system should read the chapter on social manners in its entire- 
ty, and, in connection vvitli it, the chapter on religion and 
religious literature, from* which we take a few pertinent 
extracts : — 

“The worship of images in temples was unknown to the Hindus before 
the Buddhist Revolution, ^ u* "eems to have come into fi^shion when Bud- 
dhism was the prevailing i . a. ’ 

“The Trinity as Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, was unknown Manu 
in the first century before or after Christ ; but the idea had become a 
national property in the time of Kalidasa in the 6tli century A.D.” 

“ It is noteworthy that among the multiplicity of gods mentioned in the 
Dharma Sastras one rarely finds mention of Krishna/* 

“The doctrine of transmigration is as firmly engrained in the Hindu 
mind as the doctrine of resurrection is in the Chiisiian mind, and the 
lowest Hindu sees a possible relation or kinsman in a nevv-born babe, or 
even in a biid or animal.** 

“ Hinduism has been and is a religion regulating life more than defining 
intellectual beliefs.’' 

Remacii tetigisti. That is the operative side ; the side 
that has had most real bearing on the liistory of Indian 
civilizations. Their historians readings of and glosses on 
ancient Hiiidu law and canon concerning child marriages, 
widow re-m irriages, intermarriages between different tribes — 
all the burning questions affected by liocial reformers, mission- 
aries, lay iconoclasts, sensationalists at large — lead to the conclu- 
sion that Hindus, if they wish to find authority in their 
orthodox books ‘for any ordinance, or breach or mitigation 
of ordinance, which they may affect, may do so just as readily as 
Christians of different churches or sects can point to texts 
in the Hibla suiiporting their peculiar views. As our author 
succinctly pu^s the case, “ The Institutes of Manu are some- 
what composite in character.” He Jiolds distinctly that a 
candid reader, carefully pcrusiiig all the chapters and 
verses in the Code bearing on the position of women, 
will, lu spi': of same objectionable passa^^es^ certainly form a 
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high idea of the status of women^ and of the Hindu civilization 
and manners of Manu’s time. 

Pleasing pictures of domestic life are preserved to us in the Dharma 
Sistras, shewing that Hindus have ever appreciated aryl cultivated domes- 
tic virtues through all times and through all v^issitudes of their national 
fortunes. As we read Vydsa’s account of the duties of a wife as narrated 
in his second chapter, we can almost fancy it Js the picture of a duteous 
and gentle Hindu wife of modern times, trying to discharge her household 
duties, and seeking io please all of her husband's family. She will rise 
before her lord at early dawn, clean the house, sweep and clean the room 
of worship, clean all the utensils and implements of religious i^orship and 
put them in order, wash all the utensils of cooking and wipe the hearth, 
and having thus performed all the preliminary work of the day, will come 
and do obeisance to her iather-in-law, mcflher-in-law, and others. 

Having then cooked the food, she wfll feed the children and then her 
husband, and will then take her meals with the permission of her lord. In 
the evening her work commences again, and after her husband has gone 
to bed and fallen asleep, she will lay herself beside him. She is enjoined 
to abstain from quarrel and avoid harsh language ; to avoid extravagance, 
anger, duplicity, pride, scepticism, &c. ; arjd she is instructed to serve her 
husband to the best of her ability. Those who know the domestic life of 
modern Hindus are aware that these injunctions have not been given to 
Hindu wives in vain, and that in obedience and geuleness and a legard 
for tlicir husbands, Hindu women will not compare unfavourably with 
women in any country in the civilized woild. 

Mr. Dutt’s idyll of the pleasures of domestic life in the 
Pauranik period would be altogether charming, if the recipro- 
city were not all on one side, as Sir Arthur Helps makes one 
of his [)uppcts in Friends in Council say. The practice of Suttee, 
by the way, is held to have been unknown in India before 
Pauranik times, and to have been originally a Scythian custom 
introduced into Hindustan probably by Scythian invaders in 
the Hiuldliist age. The latrr Dharma Saslras all belaud a 
custom which was unknown to Maim, or even to Yajnavalkya. 

Yajnavalkya stands for the embo liment of old school conser- 
vatism opposing itself to the march of progress, declaring : “ It 
has been said that twice-born men marry Sudra women. This 
is not my opinion, since one procreates himself on his wife.** 
Later reactionaries, like Sankha and VyAsa, prohibited abso- 
lutely the marriage of twice-born men with Sftdra women. 

The ancient eight foinisof m.jrri.ige were also falling into disuse. We 
have seen tliat even in the Rntionnlistic Period, Vasishtha and A'pastamba 
refused to recognize two of these forms as mariiage, and this feeling be- 
came stronger with the lapse of lime. Yajnavalkya (I, 58 to 61) like 
Manu names all the ancient eight forms of maniage, but distinctly declares 
that the fii St four only. 772 r., the the Daiva^ the A's/ta^ and the 

Priijitputya are meritorious and purify ancestors and de-ceiidants. Sinii- 
laily, Vishnu mentions all the eight forms, but adds* that the hrst four 
only are allowed to Brahmans and purify ancestors and descendants 
(XXIV, 18 to 32). Sankha lecommends the first four ffirms for Biahmans 
the and GAndharva forms of m.nri.ige are allovvcd to 

the wariior caste alone. Haiiia recommends the Brahma rite alone for 
pious Biahmans, “ although other foims of luani.ige are also pitscribed 
aiccording to the custom of different cuslea*' vIV, 2 & 3). 
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In PrUiranik times " the king provided gambling houses in 
towns and appointed guards in such places. {Y&jnavalkya 
II, 205 and 206.) We shall find evidence in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the peribd that the courtezans of the age were not the 
degraded creatures of modern times, but po.ssessed some virtues, 
and received some corjesideration fiom the citizens, as among 
the ancient Greeks. Liquor shops also existed in towns, but 
were frequented only by the low. Drinking among res- 
pectable tnen was always considered a great sin.” Limited 
Liability Companies were not unknown. When marketable 
commodities were sold *by a first purchaser immediately 
after liis purchase of theqi, merchants were enjoined to be 
satisfied with a profit of ten per cent, on imports, and 
of five per cent, on home manufactuics. The King was to 
fix the prices of commodities. A District Magistrate, or some 
one having authority, is qften asked to do so now-a-days, in 
times of scarcity, and so forth. Mr. Dutt says : “Tliese arti- 
ficial rules seem crude in these days of free trade and free 
competition ; but the modern reader cannot forget that laws 
still more crude regulated trade in Europe a century or two 
ago.” In criminal trials, ordeals by fire, water, and poison, were 
still resorted to in the Pauranik age, though they were falling into 
disuse. All cases were decided by oral evidence. Yajnavalkya 
lays down the law that murderers and cattle stealers should be 
impaled. Also tliat a man*s adultery with a woman of lower 
caste is not punishable. A fine was the punishment imposed 
for ravishing a Buddhist nun. A Sudra assuming to instruct 
a perstm of higher caste was to have scalding oil dropped into his 
mouth. That strikes us as a decided improvement on the 
modern law of libel. Mr. Dutt anatliemizes Pauranik statute 
books : but says “ It may safely be asserted that sucli in- 
human laws were never enforced even by Brahman Judges.” 
How many years ago is it since men and women were hanged 
in England for stealing sixpence by Judges who were not 
Brahmans? Tliere are those who will tell you that men and 
women are being hung now-a-days in Jraland “ for wearing of 
the green.'* Someday, hundreds of years hence, perhaps, some 
historian of the civilization of modern times may refer to 
English statute law of the early years of tin’s century, Irish 
patriotic speeches and songs of to-day, as proof of the barbarity 
of our criminal procedure. Mr. Dutt's black is too black. Snaffle- 
bits are of no u^e with some hobby horses ; they should be ridden 
on a curb. Mr. Dutt's enthusiasm against Brahmanism and 
vested interests appears to be one of them. Here is his ‘ last 
word,” in this History of Ancient India : — * 

“ It may be England's high privilege to restore to an ancient 
nation a new and healthy life. Under the vivifying influences 
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of modern civiUzation, ancient races in Greece and in Italy 
have begun a new intellectual and national careen The in- 
fluence of civilization will spread, and the light of progi'ess 
which has been lighted in Southern Europe will yet spread to 
the shores of the Ganges. And if the science and learning, 
the sympathy and example, of modern Europe help us to 
regain in some measure a national consciousness and life, 
Europe will have rendered back to modern India that kindly 
help and brotherly service which India rendered to 'Europe in 
ancient days, — in religion, science, and civilization,” 


Pasteur and Rabies. By Thomas M. Dolan, M.D., F,R.C.S , Ed., 
Author of “ The Nature and Treatment of Hydrophobia” 
(1878) ; Pasteur and Hydrophobia” (1886); “Drink and 
Ruiperism ; ” etc., etc. London : George Bell and Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 

P ROCLAMATIONS of infallibility are as sure to 
engender dissent, as the super-excellence of a Stilton 
cheese to breed maggots When the bias of conceit in- 
herent in a newly-invented dogma leads to rough riding over sus- 
ceptibilities, as well as traditions, reaction must, sooner or 
later, inevitably ensue. 

This book of Dr. Dolan’s is not only a protest against 
the claims of ‘‘ M. Pasteur, Doctor of Chemistry,” to medical 
infallibility ; it is also an outward sign and token, in printer's 
ink, of backward pendulum swing from enthusiasms and 
credulities that have been imposed upon by pseudo-scientific 
quackery, and Danton’s standard recipe for success — de 
Vawiace, de Vaudace, et encore de laiidace. 

The argument now advanced is tliat Pasteurism is equally 
a danger and a mistake. In that contention Dr, Dolan is 
supported by Professer Peter, “ the great French clinician, 
and successor of Trousseau,” who contributes a preface to 
the book, in which he writes ; — 

“ M. Pasteur's treatmeiit must be judged by the statistics of the annual 
mortality from hydrophobia in France. This has increased instead of 
having decreased, as was pompously announced by Vulpian and Pasteu'* 
Pasteur’s treatment is equally condemned by the analyses of deaths : 
their clinical.analyses showim: that a certain number of fatal cases are 
due to the inoculations, which explains the increased mortality from 
hydrophobia in man. • 

** But M. Pasteur not only conveys rabies to man, but transmits 
charbon to animals (for details and statistics, see a brochure * The Value 
of Pasteur’s Treatment as a Preventive against Rabks.’ Paris : Asselin 
and Houzeanx, 1887). 

‘‘ Inoculation as preventive of charbon was practised upon 4,564 sheep 
at Kachowka, in Southern Russia, of which 3,696 died. M. Baidach, in 
August 1888, inoculated 4,564, of which only nineteen per cent, sui vived. 
Thia is caled pioteciive inoculation! Tne promoter of this gigantic 
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holocaust was M. Meczikow, a Doctor of Philosophy, Diiector of the 
B-tcteriological Institute of Odessa.** 

Dr. Dolan makes argumentative capital out of Professor 
Peter's statistics' and a host more derived from various 
European sources. Wd are not inclined to attach too much 
importance to the array, for statistics can be made to prove 
anything and everything that a controversialist employing 
them may desire. He would be a poor liteiary workman, 
indeed, who could not make their summing up accord with 
his own prepossessions. But for all that, Dr Dolan s book is 
worth reading, as a timely contribution to the literature of a 
subject necessarily intercstmg to us in India : non-medical 
readers, as well as specialists, may find in it matter for con- 
sideiation, and haply edification, if they realize that hydrophobia 
is more of a bugbear than an actual menace. 


The Handbook of Games. Enlarged Edition, with Contribu- 
tions by Dr. William Pole, F.R.S. ; Major-General Drayson ; 
Robert F. Green ; and “Berkeley.” In two Volumes. Vol. 
I. — Table Games. London : George Bell b-jns, York 
Street, Covent Garden. 1890, 

is a carefully compiled handbook and will prove of 
X service to others besides greenhorn beginners. The 
pages devoted to billiards form an exhaustive treatise on 
the science and practice of that seductive game, and are 
written in a catholic spirit, e. g.^ the author condemns as 
empirical the laying down of laws relative to choice of a cue 
in accordance with the standard of a man's inches and fighting 
weight, and too precise directions as to the manner in which 
it ought to be held when playing. When a man finds out 
for himself the cue that best suits his idiosyncracies, let him 
buy it, and use it without fear of pedagogic cavil. He is 
furthermore advised to “always play with the same cue.” 
Again, there's a lot of cant about the science of making a 
bridge. Making a bridge, says General D/ayson, *• is a fbattcr 
of no importance in detail, as long as the bridge is firm and 
steady.” Keep in view the cardinal necessity for steadiness, 
“and then try to obtain this result as best suits the form of 
hand." Our Handbook guide thinks, that one of the most 
common causes of bad play among amateurs, is that “ they 
work the right arm like a pump handle ” — result of which is 
that the point of the cue works up and down in a corres- 
ponding manner, and induces — skittles. That is why some 
men’s efforts to execute a “screw” eventuate in a ‘ follow;” 
and then some men grow into a more or less complacent belief 
that the faculty for “ screw ” is by nature denied them. 
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' “Asa matter of practice, any person may correct this ele- 
mentary but serious error by securing the services of a looker- 
on, who ought to stand opposite the player, and tell him when 
his action is such as to cause the cue to move up and down. 
The action should then be altered, until the cue is moved 
backward and forward, in the same straight line. 

“No pers.on can ever reach the position of even a moderately 
good player who does not stand firmly for his stroke, or who 
woiks his cue up and down before making his stroke. Several 
amateurs whom I have taken in hand* and drilled as regards these 
two items, have in consequence, hnproved fully fifteen points 
in one hundred. This elementary drill was given to me when 
I was a mere child, and I have experienced its value in many 
a tough match. 

“ The point of the cue should be chalked after every four 
or five strokes. To ‘ miss cue,* a^ it is termed, that is, for the 
cue to slip off the ball, is almost entirely due to carelessness 
in not chalking the cue ; but such a ‘ miss * loses many a 
game with some players.** 

There is much more of practical advice and example of the 
sort in this Handbook. Mr. R. F. Green contributes to it a 
chapter on Chess. And “ Berkeley ” expounds the mysteries 
of the machinery of Rottge Et Noir^ La Roulette^ E. O., 
Hazard and Faro. 

The United Service Magazine, A Monthly Review of all Ques- 
tions Affecting National Interests, October 1890, 

I T is a military fashion of the day to believe in the efficacy 
of sham fights as examples and proofs of what must happen 
in actual war. To followers of the fashion, we commend the 
following extract from Captain Altham*s paper in the October 
United Service Magazine on the “ Cavalry Revival : ** — 

We have heaid a gieat deal lately of the young Emperor of Germany’s- 
charge at the head of seventy squadrons during last year’s mancEuvres, and 
we are told that the umpites ruled it a tactical success. Piobably the aame 
uippires would have given a similar decision if Waterloo had been a sham 
fight, and they had been required to give an opinion as to the success of 
Napoleon’s seventy-seven squadrons let loose against the centre of that 
thin British line, which had already stood the brunt;, of many hours’ hard 
fighting with all its demoralizing influence. Yet history tells us of the 
absolute failure of that gigantic and desperate onslaught of cavalry, and 
that during this battle one English infantry brigade (Hat;keit’s) succeeded in 
repulsing no less than eleven cavahy charges. , 

The Inspector : A Comedy y by Gogol, Translated from the Rus- 
sian by T. Hart-Davies, Bombay Civil Service. Calcutta ; 
Thacker, Spink and Co. 1890. 

T his is a translation of a characteristically national comedy, 
which, it would appear from the preface, we ought to 
have known all about years ago. 
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It has been a classical work in Russia for fifty years* past, 
and is said to occupy on the Russian stage a position ana^ 
logons to that held in England by the ever-green School for 
Scandal. It is popularly pronounced Gogol’s masterpiece, and 
Mr. Hart-Davies tells us that Jubilee performances of it at St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow in 1886 were listened to with an en- 
thusiastic appreciation which plainly showed the conviction of 
the Russian world that it deserves to rank among those 
masterpieces which it is the privilege of genius alone to 
create. 

“Yet with all its wit and Tiumour — which caused, according 
to common tradition, the Erhperor Nicholas to laugh till the 
tears ran down his cheeks at the satire on his administration— 

‘ the Reirzor ’ is a melancholy play.” We should like much 
to be able to read it in Russian, for even through the necessarily 
imperfect medium of a trJmslation (imperfect, however well 
done) it is very evident that the play abounds in humour- 
ous situations and unartificial humour. 

It is moreover valuable, as throwing light on the sordid 
corruption, petty tyrannies, and mean scoundrelism of Russian 
officialdom — forty years ago. 

Notes on Grant's Xenophon. By Geo, Maddox, B.A., Professor 
of Logic and History, Doveton College, Madras. “ Irish ” 
Press,” No. 163, Popham’s Broadway, Madras. 

T his Httle publication ought to be in the hands of every 
student who has to read “ Grant’s Xenophon ” for the 
First Examination in Arts of the Calcutta University. The 
notes given arejjust such as an Indian student requires. All 
allusions are explained fully, and every textual difficulty is most 
carefully elucidated. 

Professor Maddox does not have recourse to the superficial 
method of annotating adopted, all but universally, by so-called 
Professors of the English Language in native colleges, we 
mean the habit of giving merely the meanings of words ,and 
quietly passing over the explanation of phrases, the purport of 
which a student frequently finds he is unable to grasp. To 
illustrate this,' let the reader turn to page 40, and read the note 
on the phrase “ Gothic Sentimentalism'' He wilt notice that 
each word is first- explained and next the signification of the 
whole phrase .given in the clearest language. Or, let the 
reader turn again to page 86, and read the note on “ Uto- 
pian excellence ** and he will see how the meaning of this too 
is brought out. 

The readers* attention is also drawn to some of the gram- 
matical peculiarities of the English Language, e.g.^ a capital 
Dote on the termination on pp. 54-55. 
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In some instances a question is asked to set the student on 
thinking, and although we are aware that the utility of this 
method has been questioned by some, we ,are of opinion 
that much good might be derived from it,, if used judiciousjj-. 

The price of the publication is a rupee only, and any student 
investing that amount in the purchase of ‘these notes will have 
np cause to repent of it. 

The Indian Medical Service. A Guide for intending candi- 
dates for Commissions and for the Junior Officers of the Ser- 
vice. By Wm. Wilfrid Webb, Surgeon, Bengal Army ; 
Late Agency Surgeon at the C<durt of Bikanir ; Superin- 
tendent of Dispensaries, Jails and Vaccination in the Bikanir 
State ; and for some time Guardian to H. H. the Maharajali. 
London : W. Thacker & Co., 87, Newgate Street. Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay f Thacker and Company, 
Limited. 1890. 

A S raison d'etre for this comprehensive and carefully- put- 
together “ Guide,'* Dr. Webb tells us in his preface that, 
years ago, when he had just completed his University curri- 
culum, and desired trustworthy information about the Indian 
Medical Service, he was quite unable to obtain it. To 
young men of to-day in a similar predicament his handy 
little book will prove acceptable. Besides a clear exposition 
of all the chances open to average ability in an Indian 
Medical Service career, possible “ political ” and other plums, 
and particulars as to leave lules, tiavelling allowances, ap- 
pointments in England for retired Officers, &c, &c., are duly 
set forth. 


The Indian Magazine, October 1890. Issued by the National 
Indian Association in Aid of Social Progress and Education 
in India. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Tiubner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill. E.C. 

I N a paper on “ Ordeals, Past and Present, ’* in the October 
number of the Indian Magazine^ Mr. G. F, Sheppard 
writes : — 

Goldsmiths and others in India, swearing by Mata '^ — a goddess — get 
out of their oath by saying that they meant to swear by some stout 
man and boys fancy that if they swear a false oath with the 

tongue between their front teeth, it is no matter. The «same idea is in 
the English schoolboys’ ** over the left.'* 

This wanton distortion of a schoolboy slang conspicuous 
for candour, if for anythiiifg, a fair sample of the pernicious 
.teachings to which The Indian Magazine appears to have 
now-a-days devoted its ministrations to young India. 
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Art. I.— the EARLY HISTORY OF MULTAN.* 

A CCORDING to l^umcs,f Muzaffir Khan, the late 
jr\ Nawub of Multan, in sinkin<j a well in the city, found a war 
diuin at a dcj^tli of sixty feet from the surface. General Cun- 
ninj^ham had several wells sunk, from the Iiigh ground of the 
citadel down to the level of the natural soil, and lie discovered 
evidence of man's occupation at a depth vaiying from 45 to 50 
feet, namely, a deposit of a.-nhes and burnt earth, which he takes 
to be the remains of a conflagration and wholesale massacre 
that followed the ca]Tturc of the capital of the Malli by the 
Macctlonian troops of Alexander, cxaspciatcd, as they were, by 
the dangerous wound received by their master in the siege of 
the place. “ Fiightful was the carnage," we are told, “ made 
amongst the brave Malli ; every man, woman and chiltl 
that fell into the Jiands of the Macedonians, was mercilessly 
butchered." 

According to both Arrian and Strabo, Alexander received 
his wouinl at the capture of the capa’tal of the Malli, whither, 
we arc informed, many of^ the inhabiiants of other cities had 
fled fur better securit)^ TJie strong Jh'ahman city from 
which Alexander led Jiis forces against the chief city of the 
Malli, is identified by Cunningham with AUari, 34 miles to 
the north-east of Multan, and on the high road fioni Tolamba. 
Multan has uiutuc^tiunably been the capital ®f the Lower 
Tanjab, and it iiossesscs the strongest fort in Hiis part of 
the country. At the time of Alexanders invasion, it had, 
according to Arrian, the greatest number of defenders, 50,000 ; 
and it must have been the .<tn*ngest place, for, he says, “ the 

• Continued fioin No. CLXXXIl, for October 1890, p. 4^0, 
t Travels into Bokhara^ Sc,, Voi. HI, p. nS- 
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warlike tribe (the MalH) had abandoned the other cities 
and concentrated there for better secuiity/* Alexander 
is described as having made two marches from the 
Brahman city to the capital of the Malli, which agrees exactly 
with the distance of 34 miles between Attari and Multan. 
“ For these reasons,” says General Cunningham, “ I am quite 
satisfied that the capital city of the Malli was the modern 
city of Multan.” 

Major Renncl has supposed the metropolis of Multan to 
have been higher up, and he points to the ruins near Tolamba 
as the site of the cat)ital of the Malli. But the conclusions 
drawn by General Cunnifigham are corroborated by Burncs 
and other eminent Iravclfcrs of modern times. It is expressly 
stated that, after capturing the Brahman city and Oxydracse 
(the modern Uch), Alexander crossed the Hydraotes (Ravi), 
and led his forces to the capital city of the Miilli. The 
distance from the river is but 30 miles, and Multan is a 
place of undoubted antiquity. “ I do not see,” says Burnes, 

why we should forsake the modem capital when in 
search of the ancient ; had wc not the earliest assurances 
of the age of Multan, its appearance alone would indicate 
it.” * 

I have said before that Multan, the Kasyapapura of 
Hindu mythology, derives its name from Kasyapa, one of 
the great gods of the Hindu pantheon. These gods, or 
Rishis, are represented in the heavens by the seven stars of 
the Great Bear, believed to be united by maniage to the seven 
Pleiades, or Krittikas. According to local tradition, the mani- 
festation Vishnu in the Nar Sinh Avatar took place at 
Multan when Kasyapa was reigning. This old tradition of 
the origin of tlie place affords interesting evidence of its impor- 
tance at the earliest dawn of Indian history, and is proof 
of the great position which it once held in the Empire of 
India. 

General Cunningham discovered three interesting silver 
coins in the neighbourhood of Multan (1872-73), ail of which 
he believes to refer to tlie worship of the sun-god of Multan. 
They are supposed to belong to a period antecedent to the 
reign of Chach, towards the middle of the 7th century, when 
the territory of Multan and Sindh was ruled over by a 
dynasty of kings known as Diwahij^ conspicuous for their 
devotion tOt sun worship. 

The first of these coins was found in the great Tope of 
Manakyala, which had been thoroughly explored by Mount- 
stuart Elphinstonc (1815), General Ventura (1830) and 
General Court (1834). It was triangular in form, with the 
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bust of the king, half-turned to the right, covered with a head- 
dress, ornamented with two trisuls, and surmounted by a tiger’s 
head. Tlie Scythic letters before the face on the obverse are 
now quite unknown, but the long legend in the Nagri characters 
around the margin has been satisfactorilj^ delineated, and the 
following reading has been adopted : — , 

Sri Hitivi cha Airdn cha Patamesivara 
Sri Shahitigin Deva jarita, 

which means — 

“ The fortunate lord of India and Persia, 

The valiant king Devajarita.*' 

The reverse has a bust of a god, which Prinsep attributes 
to the Mithra of the Iranians, but which Cunningham believes 
to be tlic Multan sun-god, called Aditya, for the reason that the 
head is surrounded by rays arranged after the Indian fashion 
and quite different from the head-dress* of the Persian Mithra. 
If the theoiy of Geiieral Cunningham in regard to the iden- 
tification of the coin with the Diwaliij dynasty be correct, 
the date of the coin would be about 500 A.D. 

The second coin is of special value, as belonging to the time 
of Khusrow Panvez, of Persia It has on the obverse the 
bust of the king, with the winged head-dress, and a Pahlvi- 
legend. On the reverse is the bust of the ‘Indian sun-god, 
with the rayed heackdress. The date inscribed on the coin 
is the year ‘'37 of the reign,” which coi responds to 626 A.D. 
The coin is of particular interest, as giving a clue to an im- 
portant event recorded in the Chachnama, namely, the in- 
vasion of Scindh by an army from Persia under the King of 
Nimroz (Sistan) and the defeat and death of Rae Siharus, 
the immediate predecessor of the Brahman Chach. General 
Cunningham supposes the coin to liave been struck by 
Khusrow Parwez in honor of his temporary conquest of the 
Indian Empire. 

The third coin bears a close analogy to the last. It has on the 
obverse the bust of a king with a winged head-dress, as in 
the coin of Khusrow Parwez. The Pahlvi-legend has been read 
by Mr. Thomas as follows : — 

Left of the head — Siv Varsu Tef, 

Round the margin — Pun shami dat siv varsao Tef^ Wah^ 

man Ach Mnltdn Malka. 

Meaning — 

“/// nomine justi judicis siv Varsao Tef Brd/iman, 

King* of M'l^ltdn'* 

On the reverse appears the rayed head of the sun-god, as in 
the two coins beforementioned.' On the right of the head 
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is the inscription Sri P"dsu Vasu Deva^ and on the left 
Fanchai zdwulistan. 

The last coin has, it would appear, direct reference to Multan, 
the rayed bust on the coin being identified with the famous 
sun-god Aditya. General Cunningham identifies Vasu Deva 
with Rajhra, who ruled Multan when that country was usurped 
by Chach. He was a relative of Shasi, and is described as 
having had large , dominions ** and possessed “ great abilities.*' 
According to the Chachnama, his nephew, Sahiwal, was governor 
of the Fort of Sikka, opposite Multan, and, with the assistance 
of Ajri^ his cousin, he opposed Chach on the banks of the Bias 
for three months. 

Another place of great antiquity in Multan, directly asso- 
ciated with the ancient worship of the sun-god “ Multan,” is 
the tank of “ Siiraj Kundl' or the pool of the sun, famous, 
in modern times, as thb position of the British troops under 
Lieutenants Edwardcs and Lake during the siege of Multan 
in 1848. It is about five miles to the south of Multan, on 
tlie road to Bahfiwalpur, and is a place of great sanctity with 
the Hindus. The tank is 132 feet in diameter and 10 feet 
deep when full of water. Sarwan Mai, the Sikh Diwan, 
surrounded it with an octagonal wall. It is a great place of 
pilgrimage, and two fairs are held on the site annually, — one on 
the seventh of the waning moon of Bhadon, and the other on 
the seventh of the waning moon of Magh,— the numbers having 
apparently reference to the seven horses of the Sun’s chariot, 
according to the Hindu mythology, or the seven Rishis, sons 
of Manu, a direct descendant of Brahma, the father of Kasyapa, 
the fabulous founder of Multan. 

The modern city of Multan is built on a mound of con- 
siderable height, formed of the debris of most ancient cities and 
the rubblish accumulated during the lapse of many centuries. 
The city is surrounded with a wall, the whole circuit, including 
the citadel, being 15,000 feet, or nearly three miles. Bu"t 
Multan, like the other gieat Eastern cities (Shiraz,, Ispahan, 
Kabul, &c.), has extensive suburbs, which are unwallcd, and, 
including these, measures about five miles, which agrees exactly 
with the estimate furnished by the Chinese traveller Houen 
Tsang. who makc 5 the circuit of Multan 30 Li, or just five 
miles.* It also very nearly agrees with the estimate of 
Elphinstone, who describes Multan as “ about four-miles-and- 
a-half in ciicumfcrcnce.”f The citadel, situated on the 
opposite banks of the old bed of the Ravi, and now dis- 
mantled, had no ditch when visited b)' Elpliinstone and Burncs, 


• Ancient Geojjraphy, p. 231. 
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but Sarwan Mai, tlie popular and energetic viceroy of Multan 
under Maharaja Ran jit Singh, surrounded it with a broad, 
deep ditch, having ready communication with* the waters of 
the Ravi canal. The walls were built •by Morad Baksh, the 
fourtli and youngest son of Shah Jahan, when viceroy of 
Multan, in 1627 A.D., or towards the ‘close of the reign of 
that Emperor. The Prince was fond of arms, and delighted 
in hunting lions and wild boars, which then abounded in the 
jungles of Multan. 

The fort is, in shape, half an irregular octagon, with a 
circuit of 6.600 feet, or a milc-and-a-quartcr. It had ori- 
ginally forty-six towers and bastion?, including two flanking 
towers at each of the four gates. 

A 1 Idrisi, writing of Multan in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, desciibcs it as a* large city commanded 
by a citadel, which has four gates, and is surrounded 
by a moat.” The fort has still four gates : that to the 
north being called the KJuzri gate, from Syud Khizr Khan, 
governor of Multan at the time of Tymur’s invasion ; that 
to the west, the Dc gate ; that to the south, the Rahri gate ; 
and that to the east, the Sikki gate. The De gate is believed to 
have reference to the Devval shrine in the temple of the sun, 
and, according to General Cunningham, indicates its true 
position. That it must have formed the principal approach 
to the temple of the sun, i.s also apparent from the large drain 
called by the same name (/A’), which must have led from the 
temple to the streets. The Sikki gate has obvious reference 
to the old fortified town of Sikka mentioned by the historians 
of Scindh aiul Arabia We have already alluded to the fort 
of Multan being called ‘‘ Sikka-Multan ” by the early Arab 
authors. The tran.'^cription of M. Vivien and dc St. Martin, 
of Mulasthanipura into mulo-san-npu-lo of the Chinese 
Pilgrim llouen Tsang, i-s clearly borne out by the dialect of 
the people tlicmselves, and the identity of I\iultan with Mula- 
sthan. which agrees exactly with the name Mula-tana, quoted 
by Abu Rihan, on the authority of Kashmerian writers. 
M'ula in Sanscrit means “ root,” or “ origin,” and stJuin^ or 
than^ signifies spot or “ place.” The orb of the .sun is 
the root of light, and in the AvuirakosJui one of the names 
given to the sun is Vradhna, which is the* synonym of 
Mula. Thus Mula-thana, Miila-tana, or Miila-stjtanay means 
simply the shrine, or temple of Mula, or the sun. This view 
was held by Professor Wilson and has been fully endorsed by 
General Cunningham.^ 


• Ancient Geogi.iphy, page 234. The sun is regaided as tlie lord 
of the ethereal space, diffusing light by its rays into the world, and hence 
came to be worshipped as a god itself. 
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Munshi Hukm Chand, in his History of Miiltan, gives the 
following description of the origin of Multan : — ** According 
to the Hindus ;hcrc lived in olden times Haran Kishab Rakshal 
and Prahlad Bhagat. That was the age of the sat jug. People 
describe the origin of Multan thus : First, that there lived a 
tribe here called Mul. The city came to be called Multan 
after their name. Secondly, the word Mul means in Sanscrit 
beginning. The city, having presumably been founded towards 
the commencement of the human habitation, was called Mul- 
trang, which, by lapse of ages, came to be styled Multan. 
Thirdly, J/w/ also means * centre,* and sthan means ‘a place.* 
The city, being founded in a central part of the country, was 
called Mulsthan, namely, a central place.** * 

According to Ferishta, Multan was founded by a great 
grandson of Noah, after his own name. According to other 
Mahomedan historians, Ydti.s, a son of Noah, settled here after 
the deluge, and became a Kafir^ or infidel. Flans, a descen- 
dant of Yafis, who afterwards became a celebrated raja, laid 
the foundation of the city, which came to be called after his 
name, Hansptir, The city flourished for five hundred years. 
During the next five hundred it remained waste, after which 
Raja Bhagat Kishen repopulated it. Iking again desolated, 
after five hundred years, it remained depopulated for the same 
])criod, when it was once more peopled by Raja Sham Prem 
Nath, when the city was, after his name, called Shampur. 
The city was then swept away by the river, only the citadel, 
which was situated on high ground, being saved from the 
effects of the inundation. Five hundred years after, Raja More 
came here from Hindustan on a hunting excursion, and he, 
having re-peopled the city, called it Mor-taran^ which, in after 
times, came to be called 3fol~taran, and again Moltana^ or 
Multan, f When the place was visited by Shah Gurdez Etisfif, 
no trace of the citadel existed, and what was visible was a 


* Tawarikh Zilla MiUtan^ by Munshi, Hukm Chand, pi 42, 1884. 
t According to Edward Thomas, the orthography of Multan on the 

coin is simply without any dots, “ which,” continues he, “ for a 

long time made me hesitate in admitting the present rendering, but which 
is now fully established by the legend on the coins of Uzbeg Pai, and 
I have singular confirmation of the disregard of the true sounds of M 
and B prevailing at ilns period, in the fact that many MSS. of the Taba- 
kati Nasni^ the original of which was of nearly contemporaneous com- 

^ s 

position --defines the name as (Bdltan), a circumstance which 

has led to amusing confusion in the printed editions prepared in Calcutta.” — 
The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi : by Edward Thomas, p. 76, 
London, it 71. 
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large mound of earth, Tlie site of the present town was 
partly the bed of the river and partly included the opposite 
bank of the same. The river flowed by the side of the 
mausoleum of Shah Evisdf. The modern city was founded 
eight hundred years ago, and the Ravi then flowed by the side 
of the city walls, towards the north-west. Traces of the 
ancient bed of the river can still be seen close to the city 
walls, though the Ravi now flows at a distance of 5 or 6 miles 
to the west of the city. 

Some maintain that the old city, of Multan was situated 
towards the east of the modern .town, and that it was re- 
peopled to the south, at the spoU wliere the mausoleum of 
Mulla Mouj now stands. This view is borne out by the fact 
that, to the cast and south of the modern town, ancient ruins 
are found scattered over the surface ,of the country for miles. 
At the time of Alexander's memoiablc invasion of the Malli, 
the city was situated to the south, 'fhis result agrees exactly 
with the view held by Cunningham, who has supposed that 
Alexander opened his campaign against the Malli by ad- 
vancing upon Multan from the east. The bulk of the ancient 
ruins are to the south-east in the direction of Suraj Kund, and 
it is probable tliat the old city of Multan was situated in 
that direction, not far from tlie modern town. That the city 
of Multan repeatedly rose and fell, with the tide of fortune, and 
was peopled and rcpcopled at different periods, would be best 
illustrated from Uie following saying, widely current amongst 
the people : — 

Hduspur^ Bha^pur, Shampiir^ chotUha pur Multan, 
Panthivanpur Bliajkirthi si Aripur Sultan, 

Meaning-— 

“ Hanspur, Bhdgpv,r^ Shampur, and the fourth pur is Multan, 
The fifth pur is BkajkirtJn or Artpur Sultan^' 

The above distich corroborates tlic accounts previously 
given of the changes of»habitation, so far as the walled por- 
tion of the city is concerned. There is also a belief pre- 
vailing among the inhabitants that the old city of Multan 
was situated on either bank of the Ravi.* 

This description corresponds exactly with the description 
of Multan given by the early Arab Geographers, who des- 
cribed the position of the Fort of Sikka, on the •bank of the 
Ravi, a short distance cast of Multan. Genera^ Cunningham 
also arrives at the same conclusion. He writes : — The Fort 
of Sikka must have been somewhat near the present Marf 


History of Multan^ by Munshi Hukm Chand. p. 42 . 
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Sital, which is on the bank of the old bed of the Ravi, two- 
and-a-half miles to the east of Multan. ’ * 

The Mahomedans, during a rule of upwards of twelve 
centuries, completely, eradicated all traces of idolatry and 
Hindu worship from Multan ; and this utter absence of Hindu 
remains led General Cunningham to sink several wells in the 
fort, in the hope of discovcrini:^ some relics that mi<»ht be more 
ancient ^than the ]\Iahomedan conquest. One well was carried 
down to the depth of forty feet in 1S64. It was sunk just 
outside the wall of the, roofless temple of Pahladpuri, and 
the result was highly interesting. One of the objects of sink- 
ing the well was to obtain some reliable data for fixing the 
aj:)proximate period of the accumulation of the vast debris 
which constitute the special features of this ancient town. At a 
depth of 10 or 1 1 feet were discovered a coin of Mozuddin Keku- 
bad fA.D. 1286-89), blue oil-lamp and several fragments 

of glazed pottery. The circumstance is iinfiucstionable proof 
of the fact that glazed tiles were introduced into India by the 
Mahomedans The ten feet of accumulation thus gave a 
period of 600 years, or nearl}^ one-and-a-half foot ])cr century. 
Lower down, at a depth of 12 feet, was found a coin of Sri 
Samanta Deva — Circa v^.D. 9C0 050 — which gave a period of 
900 } cars for twelve feet. At a depth of 13 and 14 feet wcic 
found bricks, iix6^/(^X2\ at 15, 16 and 17 feet, red ashes, 
2 feet deep ; at 18 feet, black ashc.s, 6 to 9 inches, and bricks 
n X X 2 ; and at 2 i feet, fragments of large bricks, 14X 11 
X2jo, The bricks increased in size with the depth, the Moghul 
hi ing small, tlic Pathan ncaily double the size, and the lUuldhist 
still larger. 

At a depth of 30 to 32 feet, was found a layer of ashes and 
burnt earth, 2 feet tln'ck, together with a silk-spinner’s ball, a 
shoe-maker's sharpening stone, and a copper vessel with about 
200 coins. From 36 to 39 feet was natural soil, unmix d. 

Now, the principal discoveries made in this arch.xological 
excavation were two, namely, the gieat masses of -'ashes and 
burnt substances at two different depths'. The upper one, which 
extended from 15 to nearly 18 feet, and which consisted of a 
deposit of red ashes overlying a thin cover of black ashes, was 
not limited to the area of the well, but extended round it on every 
side. The position of the deposit corre.sponds exactly with 
the conquest of Multan by Mahomed Kasim, Lieutenant of A 1 
Hajjajin, in AM). 712, when, wc are told, the whole garrison was 
put to the sword. 

The other deposit of ashes and burnt earth, 2 feet in thick- 
ness, at a depth of 30 to 32 feet, corresponds very nearly to 
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the period of Alexander’s conquest of the capital of the 
Malli, when the Macedonians, exasperated by the wound re- 
ceived by their royal master at the siege of the citadel, made 
wholesale massacres, sparing neither age nor sex. General 
Cunningham thinks it probable that this deep layer of 
ashes may be the remains of some con'flagration that attended 
the massacres. 

The further discovery made just below the level of ’the burnt 
earth, consisted of a silk-spinnei’s ball of clay, a shoe-maker’s 
sharpening stone, and a copper utc.ns*il (illcd with about 200 coins. 
These latter were square in form, bjit were unrecognizable, being 
altogether corroded.* 

These arc important results, establishing, beyond doubt, the 
great antiquity of Multan and its association with events of 
the first importance in the history India. 

The only Hindu remains of Multan arc the enormous stone 
rings, called Nd/s and Man/^ds (believed to be the thumb rings 
of Nougtusas^ or the nine yarders, the “ Ghazis and Shahids^' 
or ‘‘ warriors and maityrs for the faith of Islam, ” wlm first 
invaded the country and were killed in the action). Similar 
stone rings have been also found in the ruins of Harappa 
(I he most extensive of the old ruins along the banks of the 
Ravi), and some fragments of statues of a temple near the 
Haram gate of the city. 

But the chief pcculiarit}^ of Multan is the amazing extent of 
the ruins of tombs, mosques and shrines that cover the suburbs, 
and are even more numerous than those of Lahore. Mounds of 
enormous size, called in the dialect of the country Bliir, or TJi-Ju\ 
arc found scattered over the surface of the country for nftiles 
around, and covered with fragments of bricks and pottery 
of household use. These are undoubtedly the remains of 
ancient towns and habitations. These mounds, or ^ B/nrs, arc 
numerous in the Multan district, but I give overleaf a list of the 
principal ones noted cither for their extent or antiquity. These 
are objects of great interest to the antiquarian, being situated 
in a region full of historic sites, and give promise of unfold- 
ing forgotten chapters of history, if the Same zeal be dis- 
played in their examination, as has been shown by the Archae- 
ological Department in the Fort of Multan. 


Archieological Survey Repoii, Vol. V, pp. 126*29. 
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1 Th-he Sa- 
mandar 
^hahld- 
wald 

700 years 

400 years 

• 

Ditto -''ditto. 

Do. 

Garran 

Tul^dra 

4. 

800 years 

600 years 

i 

Old burnt bricks are found 
hero. The place was 
destroyed by conflagra- 
tion. The date corres- 
ponds with Cbach s usur- 
pation fixed by Sir Hen- 
ry Elliot at 10 A.H. or 
63L A.D. 

Do. 

Kot Ldl- 
sh.th 

Hot 

Do. 

400 years 
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o g 

9'^ 

B £? 

*2 ^ 

Name of 
Tillage. 

Name of 
Mound or 
Bhir, 

o 

1.«§ 

Bo-s 

S|| 

S.4S 

a. o 
< ^ 

S 

C **-i rt 

.5 a 

g ® 

£ ^^3 

© 

< 

• 

* B 1C M A It K S. 

Lodhrdn 

Vaghmal 

Bhir ^ Jamal 
Fattewa'd 

600 years 

• 

300 years 

» 

Destroyed ^ by conflagra- 
tion. Black an<i rod 
ashes and coal arc found 
on digging the ground. 
The period nearly corres- 
ponds with the invasion 
of Miiltdn by Hnaein 
Arghdn in the name of 
Buber, when a stubborn 
rosistanco, prolonged 

during fifteen months, 
was made by Shujaul- 
mulk, guardian of tlie 
infant son of Muhiuud of 
Langa dynasty. 

Do. 

Karam 

Ali^'dla 

Bohtan- 

wdld 

600 years 

200 years 

Old bricks are found here. 

Do. 

Tnalta 

Glulwau 

Blidiwala 

GOO years 

300 years 

Ditto ditto. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nazar Snl- 
tauwdld 

Do. 

200 yoars 

Ditto ditto. 

Do. 

Luifpur 

Mir H assail 
Jabduiun 

700 years 

300 years 


Sarae 

buddbu 

Ddcliiwuld 

Pindi Ilaj- 
jowuli 

1 Not known 

Not known 

Copper coins and old 
bricks are found here on 
excavation . 

Do. 

Jodhpur 

Prut a 

Do. 

Do, 

Burnt grain is found here 
on excavation. 

Do. 

Phaddi 

Phaddi 

1 ,930 years 

Do. 

According to popular be* 
lief tha place whs found- 
ed by Baja Basalu, 

Melsi 

Waka 

Mdhiii 

13har Sago- 
waH 

550 years 

During ihe 
Sikh monar- 
chy 


Do. 

Kddirpur 

Kot Eanjan 

800 years 

When tjo 
Bias chang- 
ed its course 


Do. 

Sargana 

Sdrang- 

wdld 

600 years 

During the 
famine of 
1868. 

An old Masjid stands here. 

• 

Do. 

Malik 

Wi^dii 

Malik 
Wahan * 

SOO years 

In the be- 
ginning of 
the Sikh 
rule. 

% 

OM copper coins are found 
after heavy rain. 
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■S'! 

® 'es 

B 

Name of 
Village. 

*5® . 

Approximate 
date of 
foundation. > 

Approximate 
data of 
depopula* 
tion. 

R K M A Tl K S. 

MelBi 

Govt. 

Jungle 

Th-lir .Ja- 
haiiian- 
WUIU 

800 years 

500 years 

Tins is a very large mound. 
It is situato across l)i- 
wanwali nala^ in tho Gov- 
ernment Forest, one-nnd- 
n-lia)f mile south of 
villu'je Matrd. 

Tho Bhir is called .nflcr 
tho 11:11110 of Pir Jahaiii.'iii 
wh(>.so niansnleuni is si- 
tu.itod in its vicinity. 

htibail 

Viihi 

Raja 

Haul 

Tibb'i 

Slieikh 

Ibtjii 

Before tbe 
Bias*cli‘iiig- 
ed its 
coiiirse 

Not known 


1)0. 

Aliilnd'.i- 

wula 

Tibba ^ 
Main uriwald! 

1 

Not known 

Do. 



Tlie walled city of Multan has six J^ates, Dclhi^ Dowlat^ 
Lahoii, Uohar, Harain^ and Pak, of which the Bohar ^ate leads 
to the west and the Dcl/n j^jatc to the south. Tliere were four 
more gates in olden limes (the De^ S2’kki, Hareri, and Khizri) 
leading towards the citadel, but these have now been dis- 
mantled. The city walls were built by Nawab AH Mahomed, 
Khan in 1170 A.H., corresponding to 1756 A.D. 

The walls were originally high, but have been reduced during 
the British period, on sanitary grounds. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted Hindu origin of Multan, there 
are no places of archarological interest in it which can be pointed 
to by the Hindus as furnishing a trace of their sovereignty, 
for the reason, already mentioned, that the sweeping conquest 
of the Mahomedans has left not a single vestige of their supre- 
macy and power. Yet the famous temple of Bahladpijuri, how- 
ever altered in shape, and the tank of Suraj Kund, previously 
mentioned, may be pointed to as the two principal places of 
Hindu pilgrimage in the district of Multan. 

According to the Narsingh Purand, Raja Ilaran Kishab 
flourished at Multan at the time of the sat jug. He was consi- 
dered by the Hindus a Kafir, or unbeliever. This Raja had 
a son, by name Prahlad Bhagat. The boy, at the age of five, 
was observed by his father worshipping Parmeswar and singing 
hymns in praise of the Lord. Haran Kishab became angry with 
the child for repeating the name of God and offering him 
adoration, and enjoined on him the necessity of worshipping 
himself. It is to be noted here that, according to tradition. 
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Brahma had promised to Haran Kishab that he should be 
imperishable, and that neither God, nor man, nor beast, would 
destroy him. He had received an express pledge from the 
that deity neither earth, nor air, nor fire, nor v!?ater should affect 
him during the day, or by night, and lhat sword, or bow, or 
airow, orany otlicr instrument should cause him no harm. 
Haran Kishab, consiclering himself to be immortal, and not 
liable to extinction, became puffed-up with pride, and directed his 
subjects to pay him divine worship and honors. 

Prahlad was also directed to obey his father’s behests. But 
the remonstrances of the father lyid no effect on the youthful 
worshipper of Vishnu, who contijuicd in his pursuits as zeal- 
ously as ever. The Raja subjected his son to various tortures, 
but even this did not induce him to desist from the course 

which he liad adopted. At length the Raja had a column (or 

pillar) of gold constructed, and, causing it to be heated with fire, 
had the youthful Prahlad bound to It, thinking that he would be 
burnt to death. While the lad was being subjected to this 

exciuciating torture and pain, Nar Singh (or Nar Sinh) Avatar 
made his appearance from the burning column, in the form 
of a man, hut with the head of a lion ; and immediately the 
metal became as cold as ice. Nar Sinh Ji, whose fury at the 
the insolence of the Raja had no bounds, ripped open his 
abdomen, and, being pleaded with the devotions of the youthful 
Prahlad Bhagat, placed him on the throne of his father. 

The god then disappcaicd. The of I’rahladpuri (or 

Pahladpuri, as it is now called) was then made of pure gold, 
the supporting columns of the roof being of the same 
material. Some time after, so the tradition goes, the mandar^ 
from some unknown cause, sank below the ground. On the 
site of the old inandar a new one was then constructed, and a 
new column erected in place of this golden onc^ with which the 
young Piahlad had been bound by^ his father. 

Such is the story concerning the oiigin of this ancient 
temple recorded in the Hindu Purauas. Haran Kishab, of the 
Hindu Pttraiias^ is the same as Haranya Kasipu, whose father, 
Kasyapa, is believed, according to the Sanscrit texts, to have 
founded Kasy^apapiira (othciwisc known as Multan), the oldest 
name preserved by Abu Rihan under its Sanscrit form. 

Being unroofed by the explosion of the powder magazine in 
1849, the viandar was quite deserted for many years. It was 
restored, thiity years ago, by Bawa Ram Dajt, the hereditary 
guardian of the shrine, chiefly with money raised, by subscription, 
and the present inandar was built at a cost of 11,000 rupees. 

The position of the Snraj Kundhws^ already been described. 
The tank claims tlie same antiquity as the shrine of 
Prahladpuri. According to the Hindu PiiidnaSy when Nar 
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Sinh Ji Avaidr killed Raja Haran Kishab, his rage had no 
bounds. The Devat&s, to alleviate his wrath, conducted him to 
this spot, and here all the gods (Nar Sinh Ji being the greater 
god) refreshed themselves. Among the other notables was 
the Suraj Devatd, or ‘ the sun-god, who took a fancy to the 
charming spot. The gods retired quite recruited, and much 
delighted at the brief repose they iiad enjoyed at the spot, and, 
after they had gone, people sunk a well there in commemora- 
tion of tlie event. Snruj-ji-Maharaj then manifested him- 
self, and joyfully declared, ‘‘ whosoever shall bathe in this tank, 
his sins will be forgiven, and he will be benefited both in this 
world and in the next.’* This voice from the god of light 
was enough to rouse the spiiit of the faithful. Votaries now 
flock to it from all sides at particular seasons of the year, and 
it is believed that bathing in its sacred water, besides ensuring 
emancipation in a future §tate of existence, has the quality 
of healing sores and ulcers and conferring blessings in the present 
life. Besides the two annual fairs previously mentioned, people 
(men and women) assemble here every Sunday and Friday, 

The other places of importance at Multan, connected with 
the Hindu mythology, are the following : — 

Maiidar NarsinJipuri in the city of Multan, — After the 
incarnation of Vishnfi, in the manner previously indicated, 
Nar Sinh Ji Avatar took his seat in the fort. In consequence of 
the difficulty ex[)erienced by the votaries in finding access to the 
fort, Bawa Ram Das Pujari set up the image for worship in the 
city, and eighty years ago the present shrine was built to 
compose the god here. A large fair is held at this shrine, every 
year, in jeth, when thousands of people assemble and make 
offerings to the god. 

Mandar Totla Maiy in the Ilaram gate of the city, is believed 
to be a very ancient shrine. The Hindus maintain that it 
flourished when Nar Sinh Avatar made his appearance in the 
lion*s shape. When Aurungzcb, whose lifelong object was to 
destroy idolatry and convert the whole world to the Mahpmedan 
Faith, began to persecute’*^ the Hindus, the Devi jCso the 
Purands say, having walked on foot, threw herself into the 
well of the Dairah. The well is pointed out to this day in a 
corner of the shrine as the place where the goddess, over- 
whelmed with grief, drowned herself. Under the orders of 
the king, the temple dedicated to tlie goddess was dismantled, 
and, according to the fashion of tlie day, a mosque was built on 
it. The same night, the king's son, having fallen seriously ill, was 
cured by the treatment of Kalian Dds Misser^ the traditionary 

• Aurunzgeb is said to have massacred 10,000 persons in Multan for 
desecration of Mahomedan mosques and shrines. — Vide “ The Land of the 
Pive Rivers and <Sindh : by David Ross, p. loi, London 1883. 
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guardian of the shrine, who was also well *^ersed in physic. 
In reward for this service, the Misser obtained the king’s 
permission to restore the shrine, and the image of Devi Ji, 
iiaving been taken out of the well, was set up in a quarter of the 
city, and a temple raised in its honor, to which the faithful 
now flock to offer their devotions. Such is the story told 
by the Hindus regarding the restoration of the shrine, 
though it is difficult to believe that a bigoted king, like 
Aurungzeb, should have ordered the restoration of the 
temple. 

2 \Jandar Jpg Maya, one mile distairt from the city of Multan. — 
At the grand convention of gods lield at Multan to allay the 
fury and indignation of Nar Sinh Ji,*the goddess Jog Maya is said 
also to have graced the meeting with her presence. The place 
where she made her first halt at Multan came to be worship- 
ped by the people, and a ifiandar (or temple) having being built 
on it, the image of Devi Ji vva» set up, and the place was 
called the Asthan of Jog Ma) a. The real name of the goddess 
is Jot Mdyd, having reference to the rays of the sun (/<?/ in Hindi 
meaning rays), but, as offerings of bullocks and buffaloes were 
made before her for sacrifice, it came to be called Jog Mdyd (Jog 
in Panjabi meaning buffalo 01 bullock). 7 'he present maudar 
was built by Dewan Sarwan Mul, at a cost of Rs. io,ooo. 

Maudar ktuji Tirat/i, — This shrine is situated about a mile 
to the east of Multan and has a dharmsala and a tank of pucka 
masonry attaclicd to it. The Hindus maintain that Raja 
Ram Chandar, the hero of the Rainayana, in his journeyings 
in the garb of a mendicant (Ban Bans), came to Multan 
and put up at this spot. The place was consequently held 
sacred, ami a tank was dug to commemorate the visit of 
Ram Chandar to this pait of the country. Bathing in this 
tank is considered by the Hindus equal to pilgrimage to the 
sacred Ganges. The tank was surioundcd with stairs of pucka 
ma-sonry by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, at an expense of 20,000 
rupees. On the puran-mas/ii (or the day of the full moon) 
of Bhadro (T every year, a large fair is held here. 

The Sainadh of Badhla Sant^ or the devotee Badhla. — The 
Samadh is situated in Mouzah Dograna, 15 miles east of Multan 
City. A diuiimsala, with a large tank and quarters for the 
accommodation of travellerswas, built close to it by Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh, at a cost of Rs. 75,000. On the Bik- 
rami (new year’s day) a large fair is held at ^this shrine, at 
which about twenty thousand people assemble from Multan 
and the neighbouring districts of Mozaffargarh, Montgomery, 
Jhang and Btihawalpur. "The place is dedicated to the memory 
of Badhid Bhagat, whose original name was Buddhu. He resided 
in Makhdumpur, Pargana Serai Suddhii, and worked 

O 
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as a weighruan. It is related that t>ncc, while he was weighing 
corn, a Fakir came to his shop. Biicldhu was at that time 
weighing the contents of the nineteenth scale. It is the prac- 
tice of the weighman to repeat loudly the number of the 
weight weighed. So iSuddhu was saying in an audible voice: 
“ Kul tiiiki he ” (total 4 iineteen). But the words also signify : 

He is the only one,” having reference to the omnipotence 
of the Almighty. The P'akir, who heard this, said to 
the weighman : “ Will you absorb your wdiole attention in 
the worldly or , will you also attend to the real unhi 

(meaning the sole one — the Almighty). The words of the 
Fakir went straight to the, heart of the pious Buddhu, who 
forthwith relinquishing his business went into the jungle 
and became a P'akir. His friends and relations pursued him 
and exlioitcd him to return to his business, but he had resolv- 
ed to pass his life as a recluse He carried this'resolution into 
effect, and his fame as a hermit spread far and wide. It is said 
that when the people followed him to the jungle, he separated 
the joints of hi.s body, wherein the people got frightcnevl and 
retuined. He is cieditcd wit* having worked numerous miracles. 
At length, having slept one^iight below a y^r/'trec, he miracu- 
lously disappeared, and his sauiadJi (or tomb) was built close to 
this tree. Hindus and Mahomedans, while on a visit to this 
shrine, are forbidden the use of meat as an article of food. It is 
said that, when the tank was under construction, certain Musal- 
man masons slaughtered a sheep and feasted on it. Thirteen of 
them died immediately, while tiic surviving two were heard 
vehemently repeating the words ^'Rdin 

Mandar Ram Choiitra — It is beautifully situated in a gar- 
den on the banks of the Ravi, live kos noith-east of Sciai Sucl- 
dhii. The temple was built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh at a cost 
of Rs. i2,oco. It is said tliat, when Raja Ram Chandarcame to 
this part of the country in the course of his famous journey, he 
had in his train Lachinan Ji and Sita Ji. Near Ram Choutra, 
Ram Chandar Ji took off his clothes, and bathed in the Ravi, 
Lachman and Sita being at that tiipc separately engaged in 
worship The i)lricc of the worship of each became famous 
in after times. That whcie Ram Chandar had taken off his 
clothes and bathe^J is called “Ram Clioutra;” that where 
Lachman was engaged in worsliip is known as '‘'Lachman Chou- 
tra and that which was occupied by Sita is styled “ Sital 
Kujid” In tlic time of Akbar, Sitaiiand Swami, an ascetic 
of the Byragi sect, having come here from Brindra Ban, built 
a rhakiirdoara, and the Emperor gcnjcrously made a grant of 
land for the maintenance of the institution. On the Bysakhi 
day a large fair is held at this place, which is attended by the 
people of the neighbouring districts. The spot i.s picturesque, 
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the river on either side being studded with date, palm 
and the shady Bohar and Shisham trees, which render the, 
journey of travellers in hot weather delightful, One rather 
curious peculiarity of this place is that for about ten miles 
the Ravi flows quite straight, without exhibiting the least 
tendency to bend its course on either Bank, while above and 
below the points the land on both sides is subjected to diluvion. 
The Hindus explain this circumstance as follows : — While Ram 
Chandar Ji was bathing in the Ravi, his wife, Sita,^tood at a dis- 
tance of ten miles from him, on the river bank. * ihat the sage 
might cast his looks directly On Sita, the river became as 
straight as the flight of an arrow, and*the sage was thus able to 
see his wife. The simple fact, however, is that the ground 
at this spot is hard and firm, and is, on this account, 
not liable to the actjoii of the river at times of high flqpds. 

The city of Multan and its environs abound with Maho- 
medan remains of historical and archaeological interest. Pro- 
minent among these are the long brick tombs assigned to 
NottgazaSy or the nine yarders,*’ a term applied in India to 
the warriors and martyrs of Islam Avho, at the time of the 
early invasions of the Mahomcdans,^ell in action against the 
Hindus. 

General Cunningham counted no less than fifteen of such 
tombs in Multan, varying from 33^^ yards to 54 feet in 
length. Outside the Delhi gate, beside the tomb of Pir Ghor 
Sultan, feet in length, there is a stone of a chocolate 
color, with marks of light yellow on it, 27 inches in diameter 
and 18 inches thick, with a hole through die middle 9 inches 
in diameter. It is called Manka. People say the saint wore 
it round his neck, while some maintain it was his thumb ring. 
The tomb is asserted to be 1,300 years old. It is possible, 
says General Cunningham, that it may belong to the times of 
the early Mahomedan invasion under Mahomed Kasam, the 
Lieutenant of Al Hajjajin. 

The Miisjtd of AH Mahomed KhaUy a fine and superb build- 
ing, is situate in the mi'dst of the city, in the Chotik Bazar^ 
called also the Gudti BasaVy fr )m the daily market being 
held there. It was built by Nawab AH Mahomed Khan 
Khakwafiiyln 1171 A.H. (1757 A. D,), when viceroy of Mul- 
tan in the time of Alamgir II. The mosque is provided with 
a reservoir for the ablutions of the faithful, baths, and a large 
hall for prayers. It is maintained as a place of worship 
from the income of the shops attached to it, which Amounts to 
from Rs. 20 to 25 a month. People say that, before the construc- 
tion of the Musjid, the river flowed at this spot in a rapid current, 
causing much damage to the people, and that, when the river 
changed its course, it became a bela (or waste) wherein a ferocious 
VOL. xcii.] 17 
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lion lived.* When the city was peopled, it became a place 
for tlie punishment of criminals, and, as the population 
increased, the , court of the kutwal was established here. 

AH Mahomed KUan built on its site the present mosque. 
During the Sikh period, the gateway of the Musjid was 
used as the court-house of the Nazivi^ while the great halls 
were utilized for keeping the Granth^ or the holy book of 
the Sildis. The Musjid was restored to the Mahomrdans 
by the British Government at the commencement of the 
British rule. Over the gfitewa^ of the Musjid the following 
Persian inscription appears* — 

Byi fa:: It czado Nabt akhire zamdtt. 

Ba yiuune h>ztafe Jil nc Ghotisc Jundo Jahdn^ 

Baiae shajmac hdzdr bchte hadme fisdd, 

Kc bud chabu/> lo adfc jurin a julm ay an, 

Bi> dc masjtdo htimmurno caaho bonze ajib, 

Bisakht baruire iiizdr ndzime MiUnhi, 

Bordc sale bimhiash zey:hrb hotifs^nft. 

Namud Masjidc ‘ Ali^ Ali Mahomed Khdn. 

T» anslation : 

“ By the {jracc of God and Piophet, the last of the Prophets, 

And the favor of the Saint of Jilan esteemed in both worlds. 

On the site of the Chief Police Magistrate's Court, and with the object 
of up-rooting wickedness. 

For tlie place was a manifest source of crime and cruelty, 

This Musjid, bath, well, and admirable cistern 
Weie built on the street by the Governor of Multan. 

The invisible voice ordained foi the year of us foundation ; 

The lofty Musjid has been built i y Ali Mahomed Khan,’^ j 171 A.H, 

The numerical value of the last line {Namud Masjidc ^ AH' 
Ali Mahomed Khan), according to the Abjad rule, is 1 171, which 
gives tlie Hijra year of the foundation of the mosque. 

Musjid Phul Hnttdn Wall, — This mosepte is situated in the 
Choupar Bazar of die city. The building is ascribed to Furrokh 
Sere, Emperor of Hindustan (1713 to 1718 A.D.). It is said 
that the Emperor on his visit to Multan, being childless, asked 
a Fakir to pray on his behalf, that he might be blessed with 
maleissue. The Fakir prayed for him, and a son was born to the 
Empress. His Majesty, through the Governor of Multan, 
presented the Fakir with an offering of Rs. 80,000, and witli 
this money the ^iberal minded man had this mosque built. 
It is called Phul Hattan Wali fiom the shops attached to it 
being used by the flower sellers, called gitlfarosh. 

The Idg&k — This magnificent iiud spacious mosque is situa- 
ted about a rqile to the north of the fort. It was Jiere that 
Mr, Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson retired for safety 

♦ A similar storv is prevalent at Ldliore with regard to the Kiitwali, or the 
Police Couri in the city. Close t<> it is the celebrated mosque of Wazir 
Khan, the rhysiciau Royal of the Emperor Siiah jah.in. 
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during the siege of Multan, in 1848-49, were surrounded, and 
finally killed. The length of the mosque exceeds 250 feet, 
and the breadth is 50 feet. The walls^ substantially built of 
brick and mortar, are thick. The building has seven cupolas, a 
larger one in the centre and three smaller ones on either side. 
In the western wall is inserted a tablet, on which is inscribed : — 

. Within this dome. 

On 19th April 1848 A.D , 

Were cruelly murdered 
Patrick Vans agnew,* Esquire, 

Bengal Civil Service, 
and • 

Lieut. William Anderson, 

First Bombay Fusiliers. 

The mosque was built in 1148 AJi. (1735 A.D.) by Nawab 
Abdul Samad Khan, when viceroy of ;Multan, during the reign 
of Mahomed Shah. At the commencement of the British lule. 
Civil Couits were held here, but it was subsequently restored 
to the Mcihomedans, on condition of their preserving the 
tablet above mentioned. 

The Musjid of Dakar A 6 ad. — This is situated within the 
boundary of the village Taraf Juma Khalsa, two miles east of 
Multan! It was built by Bakar Ali Klian, Nawdb of Multan, 
in the time of the Moghals. Duiiug the viccroyalty of Diwan 
Sarwan Mai, oaths were administered to the litigants on the 
Koran in il is mo'^que. 

The Am Khas. — Prince Morad Baksh, when viceroy of Multan, 
gave private audience to the grandees of State in the citadel, 
and public audience to the people and the officials of the Crown 
in this building, which, on that account, came to be called Am 
Khas. Diwan Sarwan Mai also held his court here, and added 
to it a Baradiiri, or a summer house, which exists to tin’s day. The 
edifice stands in the midst of a beautiful garden, and the Diwan 
plained a number of AViar and Dtpid trees, which give shelter 
to the people. The building is now utilized as a Tchsil Court. 

The Shish Mahal^ or*the Palace of Minors, was construct- 
ed by Nawab Mozaffar Khan for Ins lesidence, 80 years ago, 
It is a superb ediiice, though divested no\y of its mirrors, 
and is utilized as a public office. 

The Mausoleum of Shekk Mahomed Ensiif. — lihxs is situated 
in the city, close to the city walls, in the quarter known as tlie 
Gurdezi mohulla. It is a quadrangular building, "hbout thirty 
feet high, decorated with enamelled or glazed tiles. The ceil- 
ings arc elaborately embellished with tracery in stucco, inlaid 
with small convex mirrors. There is a fine and chaste mosque 
to the south, and a building, called Imam Bara, constructed at a 
cost of 8,000 rupees. To the north is a small turret, in which 
is placed a stone with the impiessjon of a foot on it. The 
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Mahomedans believe that this is the impression of the foot of 
Ali-ul-murtaza, the son-in-law of Mahomed, The saint, who lies 
buried here, was born at Gurdez, in 450 A.H. (1058 A. D.), and 
he moved to Multan in 481 A.H., or 1088 A.D. He obtained 
great reputation for sanctity and miracles. It is said that, once 
upon a time, while he was yet a boy, the Shekh was sitting in 
the presence of his grandfather, Abdullah (a great grandson of 
Syed Mahomed Ali), when a man came and asked the grand- 
father for prayers on behalf of his son, who was suffering from 
some dangerous disease. 'Abdullah refused to pray. The man’s 
son died, and people were" taking his corpse to the grave-yard 
to bury, when Shekh Ehisuf, hearing the lamentations and 
shrieks of the deceased’s parents, took compassion on liim and 
prayed in his behalf. The dead boy was restored to life, but the 
old man, the grandfather of the saint, was intensely vexed at the 
miracle shewn by Eusuf, and forthwith turned him out of his 
house. Edsuf then took to travel, and at last came to India 
and settled in Multan in the time of Masud II. He died in 
531 A.H. (1136 A.D.), and was buried at the spot where he 
used to perform his devotions. 

Numerous miracles are related of this saint ; but the follow- 
ing, having reference to the contents of the verses inscribed over 
the gatew'ay of the mausoleum, deserves mention. It is said 
that, once upon a time, the jungle in the neighbourhood of 
Multan was infested with a. ferocious lion, which caused great 
havoc among the people. The saint was asked to exercise his 
spiritual power in taming the animal, which had become a 
terror to the town and its neighbourhood. The saint proceeded 
to the jungle where the lion lurked, but the beast no sooner 
saw him than it went up to him quietly, and, like a tame cat, 
threw itself at his feet. The Shekh, mounted on the back of the 
lion, was returning to the city, when on the way a serpent 
appeared and paid him homage. The sage caught the serpent 
and used it as a whip for the animal on which he was riding. 
In this manner he returned to the city. 

He made numerous disciples during his residence in Multan, 
Among the Mahomedans, the ceremony of making a dis- 
ciple consists in, the spiritual guide stretching out his hands 
to grasp those of the intending disciple, who holds out his 
towards the guide with due humility and respect. Some 
verses of the Koran, or holy Arabic passages, are then read, and 
the ceremony^ ends with the recital of the Fatiha (or reading 
chapters of the Koran for the benefit of the souls of the dead). 
The ceremony is then completed. It is called “ Byat/* or disciple- 
making. It is related of the Saint Shekh Edsuf that a man, 
living in a remote country, having heard ot his fame for piety and 
sanctity, came to Multan about the time of his death, to become 
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his disciple. On arrival there, he learnt, to his great regret and 
disappointment, that the object of his faith and reverence was 
no more. Thereupon he went to his tomb to pay his adora- 
tions ; but, to his great joy, the hands of ^the Shekh came out 
of the grave, and the “ Byat ” was made. A hole in the grave 
is pointed out by the faithful to this day, from which, it is 
said, the saint put forth his hands to make a proselyte. 

The following Persian couplets are inscribed over the ^gateway 
of the mausoleum : — 

Ddni sawdf e shcr ki dar dast mdr hard, 

Makhdihn shah Eihitf in^jd katdr kard^^-^ 

Ai^ar geli sardsar hda 

Cherd^he Mukbildn harni^ na mirad* 

Shah i Eusitf tawalladash me ddn^ 

Shah i Gurdes rd 7 visdl bi khdwn. 

Translation :• 

Are you aware of the lion rider who held a serpent in is hands, 

He was Makhdum Shah Ei'ishf, who iies here buried. 

Should a huriicane blow throughout the length and breadth of the world. 
The lamp of the saints cannot be extinguished. 

The date of his birth is obtained from the words “ Shah Eusuf ” (462} : 

And the date of his death from the words “ Shah Gurdez*’ (557).* 

But the saint most famous by far throughout the country water- 
ed by the Acesines (Chendb) and the Indus, is Bahawal Hak, the 
lofty and majestic dome of whose mausoleum is seen for 
miles around. He is a saint whose name is repeated for the 
sake of benedictions by a nawab in his palace, a ploughman 
ill his field, and a boatman while navigating his boat in 
the midst of a swollen stream. The boatmen, as they ply 
Ihcir poles in the deep waters of the Chendb, or Attock, may 
be heard repeating, with a loud frantic voice, “ Bam Bahdwal 
Hakl^ and the phrase is fervently repeated until the boat, 
with its contents, is carried safely to the opposite bank of 
the river, when oblations of sweetmeats and corn are offered to 
the saint, the belief being that his departed soul has com- 
mand over the rivers, and alone has to do with the safe arrival 
of the boat at its appointed place, A story is current to this 
day that, by a word, he raised a vessel which had foundered ; 
hence the boatmen of the Chenab and the Indus invoke his 
name as their Patron Saint. 

Shekh Bahd-ud-din Zakaria (the Ornament of the Faith), 
better known by the name of Bahdwal Hak, was* born at Kot 
Karor, in Leia, Zilla Dera Ismail Khan, on the 2^th Ramazan, 
566 A.H. (1170 A.D.). f He was a lineal descendant of 

* Both the dates given in tho couplets are wrong. The correct dates 
have been recorded by us before. 

t The date given in the Imperial Gazetteer 1149 A.D. is wrong. Compare 
Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs^ p. 490, with Munshi Hukm Chand’s TawarikM 
MUltan^ p. 73* 
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Asad, the son of Hasham, the grandfather of the Prophet, and 
the family is consequently called Ktireshi, the tribe to which 
Mahomed belonged. His ancestor Sultan Huscin, ninth in 
descent from yasham, accompanied Mahomed of Guzni on 
that sovereign’s iiwasion of Hindustan, and settled at 
Karor. According to other accounts, the first to leave 
Mecca was Kamal-ifd-din, grandfather of Bahdwal Ilak, fifth 
in descent from Sultan Husein, who went first to Khora- 
san, then to Multan, and finally settled in Kaior. He 
married his son Wajih-ud-din to the daughter of Moul^na 
Hisam-ud-clin Turmandi-oi Kot Karor, and the result of the 
union was Shekh Bahd-ud-din Zakaria, born on the morning of 
Friday, the 28th of Rama;»an, 566 A.H. Baha-ud-din was twelve 
years of age when his father Wajih-ud-din died. At an early 
age Baha-ud-din, leaving his home, went to Khorasan, and then 
travelled to Bokhara, where he prosecuted his studies and 
became a great scholar. ; For fifteen years he gave instruc- 
tion to the people, and his fame as a teacher and a saint 
spread far and wide. He next performed a holy pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and was for five years employed as an 
attendant at the Piophct’s shrine in Medina. He then visited 
the terKple at Jerusalem, and, travelling over the greater part 
of Mahomedan Asia, including Syria, went to Baghdad, 
where he became a disciple of Shekh-ul-Shayukh Shahab- 
ud-din Seharwardi, The Shekh, after seventeen days, bes- 
towed on his disciple a dress of honor, in recognition of 
his great attainments, and this excited the envy of the other 
disciples who had been attendant on him for many years, and, 
notwithstanding all their devotions, had not reached that degree 
of proficiency which Zakaria had attained. On this, the 
learned Shekh, arldressing his pupils, observed : — “You arc like 
the green branches of a tiee, and Zakaria is like a dried 
branch which consumes quickly when brought in contact with 
a burning fire. It is not your fault, but the aptitude of Zakaria 
to catch the fire of the love of God.” The disciples were satisfied 
with this explanation, and murmured no more about the dis- 
tinction bestowed on the foreigner. 

After his wanderings, Baha-ud-din Zakaria settled in Multan 
in 1222 A.D. This was opposed at first, but acquiesced 
in subsequently, and the fame of Zakaria for sanctity, piety 
and learning spread throughout the country, and gained for him 
numerous disciples. He was visited by Kutb-ud-din Bakhtiar 
Kaki, the fhmous Saint of Delhi, in the time of Nasir- 
ud-din Kubancha^ the Tuikish slave of Mahomed Ghori, 
who had conquered Multan and Scindh in A.D. 1217, 
but who was compelled to abandon the conquered country by 
the army sent against him by Shams-ud-din Altamash^ and 
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was drowned in the river while attemptinp^ to reach the lower 
country from the Fort of Bhakkar (1225 A.D.^. This saint lived 
to the age of a hundred years. When tlie time of his 
death approached, an old man with h^aiy head and beard 
suddenly appeared, and, according to the ‘‘Chronicles’* pre- 
served by the heicdilary guardian of» the shiine, delivered 
the sealed cover of a letter to his son Sadr-ud-din (alias Sadr 
Jamal), intimating that it was intended for his ag^d fathi.r. 
The son took the letter to the father in his closet, and, after 
delivering it, returned. Immediately the invisible voice came 
“ Dost ba Dost rasid'" meaning, thf¥t “ friend had joined friend,” 
and tlic death of the saint was sq^>n announced * His death 
occLiricd in 666 A.H., or 1267 A.D He was contemporary 
with Ghias-iid-din Ghori, and his age comprises the greater 
poilion of the pciiod during which t[ie house of Ghor and the 
Slave Kings reigned in India. He.vvas still alive at the acces- 
sion of Ghias-ud-din Balban, in 1266 A.D., and flourished when 
Mahomed, the learned son of Ghias-ud-din Balban, who met his 
death in a conflict with the Moghals, was viceroy of Multan. 

The mau>oleiim is a square of 51 feet 9 inches, measured 
internally. Above this is an octagon, about half the^eight of 
the square, which is sui mounted by a hemispherical dome. The 
mausoleum was almost completely mint'd during the siege of 
1S48, but was soon aftenvards restored by the Mahomedans. 
'J he portion to the east, however, still preserves the diaper 
docoiations of enamelled or glazed tiles w'ith w'hich the whole 
building w^as originally covered. Sadr-iul-din, the son of Bahaw.d 
Htik, is also buried beneath this dome. He was married 
to Bibi Rasti. and the result of the union was Shekh 
Kukn-ud-tlin Abiil Fath, commonly known by the title of Rukni 
Alam, — “ Pillar of the world,” — born in 680 A H. 11281 A.D ). 

The inaustjlcum of the saint last-named tRukni Alarn) i.s 
the glory of Multan. Like the tomb of his grandfather, it is 
in the fort close to the Dc gate on the left This elegant build- 
ing is an octagon, 51 feet 9 inches in diameter, internally, wdth 
walls 41 feet 4 inches high and 13 feet 3 inches thick, supported 
at the angles by sloping towers. Over this i.s a smaller octagon 
25 feet 8 inches, on the exterior side, and ^6 feet 10 inches 
high, leaving a narrow passage all round the top of the low'cr 
storey for tl)c AIoa::zaiiy or public crier to prayers. The whole 
is surmounted by a hemispherical dome of 58 feet, external 
diameter. The total height of the building, including a plinth 
of 3 feet, is 100 feet 2 inches ; but it stands on -high ground, 
and the total height above the country is 150 feet. This con- 
tributes materially to the majestic and colossal appearance 

• Chronicles of the Family of Gurdez”in possession of the S.>jjada 
Nisliiii of the Khdngah of Bahawal Hak of Multan. 
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of the tomb, making it the most prominent object of view to 
the traveller for a distance of fifteen miles all round. 

The structure is entirely of red brick, the whole exterior 
being elaborateAy decorated with glazed ■ tile patterns and 
string courses and battiements. The colours used arc dark blue, 
azure and white, which, contrasted with the deep red of the 
finely polished bricks, give it a most agreeable effect. “ These 
mosaics,’* observes General Cun lingham, “ arc not, like those 
of later days, mere plain surfaces, but the patterns arc raised 
from half-an-inch to two inches above the back ground. This 
mode of construction must have been very troublesome, but 
its increased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beauty of 
variety of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern/' 

It is said that the tomb was built by the Emperor Ghias- 
ud-din Toghlak for himself, but, the Emperor having met with 
his fatal accident at Delhi, diis .son Mahomed Toghlak made it 
over to Rukn-ud-din as his last resting-place. A most import- 
ant clue to a rather mysterious fact recorded in the History of 
India is here obtained. Ghias-ud-din Toghlak (originally the son 
of a Turki slave of Ghias-ud-din Baibafi) was returning to the 
capital, after the conquest of Telingana and the capture of 
Warangal, when he was met near the city by his eldest son 
Juna Khan (afterwards Sultan Mahomed Toghlak). The 
prince gave his father a most cordial reception, and the aged 
king was sumptuously entertained in a wooden pavilion ercctf 
ed for the occasion on the plain beyond Delhi. On the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies, the prince and the nobles having 
preceded the king, His Majesty was following them with five 
of his omerahs, when the roof gave way, and the king, with 
his immediate attendants, was crushed to death under its ruins. 
It is quite possible that the misfortune may have been purely ac- 
cidental, but the unusualncss of erecting such a structure at all 
at a distance from the city, the opportune withdrawal of 
the heir-apparent and his associates at the moment, and the 
fact that Malimfid, the second son of the Emperor, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the old sovereign, was involved in the calamity, 
fixed strong suspicions upon Mahomed, for whom everything 
turned to so much advantage. Ferishta, usually an acute ob- 
server, after reviewing contemporary historians, acquits the prince 
of the charge of designing the catastrope, but if so high an 
authority as the^saint of Multan referred to by Ibni Batuta, 
a foreign writer, is to be believed, the conclusion is unavoid- 
able, that the prince had designed the murder of his own father, 
and that what happened was the result of a deep plot laid 
by him against the king’s life, ih conjunction with Malik 
Ziada, Superintendent of Public Buildings, who was afterwards 
raised to the dignity of Wazir, with the title of Khwajah 
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Jahan, In recognition, apparently, of this great service to 
the prince. The Saint Rukni Alam was an eye-witness to 
this catastrophe, and the accounts given by Ibni Batuta 
were obtained direct from him. The traveller, writes : " Shekh 
Rukn-ud-din (Rukni Alam) told me that he was then near the 
Sultdn, and that the Sultan's favourite son, Mahmud, was with 
them. Thereupon, Mahomed came, and said to the Shekh — 
‘ Master, it is now time for afternoon prayers, go down and 
pray.’ * I went down/ said the Shekh, ‘and they brought the 
elephants upon one side, as the prince and his confidant had 
arranged ; when the animals passed along that side, the build- 
ing fell down upon the Sultan an*d his son Mahmfid. I heard 
the noise, and I returned without having said my prayers. 
I saw that the building had fallen. The Sultan’s son Ma- 
homed ordered pick-axes and shovels to be brought to dig 
and seek for his father, bnt he vtnde signs for them not to 
hnrryy and the tools were not broifght till after sunset. Then 
they began to dig, and they found the Sultan who had beat 
over his son to Srivc him from death/”* 

We are further told by Ibni Batuta that Mahomed had built 
this pavilion on the bank of the river in the course of three 
days, “ making it chiefly of wood.” It was raised from the 

the ground and rested on pillars of wood. Malik Ziadu, 

whose real name was Ahmad (son of Ayas), who had been 

charged with the execution cf the work, had planned it 

scientifically. The object which these two persons 'kept in 
view in building the ktishk was this, — that it should fall down 
with a crash when the elephants touched it in a certain part.” 

“The Sultan/’ continues the author, “stopped at this 
building and feasted the people, who aftcrwaids dispersed. 
His son asked permission to parade the elephants before him, 
fully accoutred. The Sultan consented.”-}- 

We see here how anxious Prince Mahomed was to save the 
Multan Saint to whom he afterwards gave the picteresque edifice 
to enshrine his holy remains after death, the object being to pur- 
chase his silence regarding the plot against the life of his father.^ 


* Ibni Batuta, p. 130. Elliott, III. 610-11. 
t Ibni Batuta. • 

X Such plots are not unknown to Oriental tricks. In 1840 Prince 
Nou Neh61 Singh, son of Maharaja Kharak Smgh of the Panjab, was, on 
the very day of his intended coronation, crushed to death by the fall of the 
battlements of an aichway, as he was passing beneath iiL after performing 
the funeral ceremonies of his father on 5th November. suspicion was 

never removed that the catastrophe had been designed by the Jammii 
Rajas, who even did not hesitate to allow the sacrifice of one of their 
own sons (Mian Udham Singh) in the prosecution of their plan, the Midn 
who was walking close to the piince at the time being also killed 5n the 
spot by the accident. 
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Rukni Alam, though somewhat inferior in piety and sanc- 
tity to his illustrious grandfather Bahawal Hak, was one of 
the most accomplished men of his age. He taught his dis- 
ciples a modified form of metempsychosis, and he discoursed 
with the people on •metaphysical subjects. He maintained 
that, on the Day of Judgment, the wicked would rise in the 
form of beasts, according to the nature of the sins they had 
committed on earth. Thus cru J men would rise as leopards ; 
licentious men as goats ; the gluttons as pigs, and so on, with 
reference to the characters they h.id borne in their state of 
existence in the world. ^ 

He was on terms of great friendship with the Saint Nizam- 
ud-din of Delhi, and waff visited by the Emperors of Delhi 
more than once. He di(!d on i6th of Rajab, 735 A. 11 . 
(1334 AD.), at the age of 8S. The hereditary guardians of 
the slirines of Bahawal llak and Riikni Alam are called the 
Makhdums of Multan, arid they have thousands of disciples 
in the south of the Panjab and in Sindh. 

The Mausoleum of Sham^i Taiuez stands about a quarter 
of a mile to the east of the fort, on the high bank of the- old 
bed of the river Ravi. The tomb is a square, 30 feet in height, 
surmounted by a hemispherical dome, ornamented with glazed 
sky-blue tih's. The name of the saint is Sharns-ud-din, son of 
Shah Sakdi son of Shah Momin, a descendant of Syed 
Tsm lil, the son of ////i?;/ Jaff.ir. He was born on 17th Rajab, 
560 A.H (1166 A.D.), and died on 21st Ramzan, 675 A.H. 
(1276 A.D.). The original tomb was built by his giandson 
Sadr-nd-din in 730 A.H. (13J9 A.D.k but in the time of 
Makhdum Safdar Ali {alias Makhdum Jiwan Shah', a disci[)lc, 
by name Syad Mehir Ali, rebuilt it in 1194 A. II. (1779 A.D.) 
at an expense of 73,000 rupees."^ 

It is related that while Baha-ud-din Zakaria was in the zenith 
of his fame and power, the Saint Shamsi Tabrez, accompanied 
by a disciple, arrived at Multan from his home in Persia, having 
miraculously cross d the Indus on his mosalla^ or a small 
praying carpet. Baha-ud-din, having heard of his arrival, sent 
for him a cup filled to the brim with milk, implying thereby 
that Multan was already full of saints, and that there was no 
room for a new comer. Shams-iid-din returned the milk to the 
Multan Saint, after placing a flower on its surface, meaning 
that, while the others were like milk, he was him.sclf more dis- 
tinguished, an^ possessed the quality of a flower, which 
imparted fragrant flavour and smell Baha-ud-din was very 
much annoyed at the slight shown to him by Shams, whom he 
regarded as an intruder, and he iiad it proclaimed in the city that 


Tawarikh Zillah p, 85 . 
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noboJy was to assist Shams, in any way, and that he should 
not even be supplied with food. The unwelcome comer was 
himself quite independent of food, but his disciple, a boy of 
thirteen years of aj^c, on becomin<x hungry,, cried for food. 
Doves from the wilderness came at the call of the saint, who 
killed one of these after the orthodox fashion ■ of the 
Mahomedans. He then sent the boy to the city to get 
fire with which to cook it. But Baha-ud-din’s orders were 
meant to be implicitly obeyed. Nobody would supply the 
hungry young man with fire. Indeed, one confectioner, to 
whom the boy had gone to ask for fire, had the insolence to 
dash a vessel of milk against his •face. The boy returned to 
his master, with tears in his eyes. The saint’s anger was roused, 
and he called out loudly to the sun — “ O Sun ! your name is 
Shams {SIia7ns in Arabic meaning Sun) and my name is Shams, 
come near and furnish me with heat to cook my food, which 
these wdeked people deny me ? ” Tdie sun at once drew nearer 
and the food was cooked ; but it tlid not return, and it is 
asserted that to this day it is one spears length nearer 
Multan than to any otlicr part of the globe. 

Such is the legend about Shamsi Tabrez and the intense 
heat of Multan. It is related in vaiious ways ; but all accounts 
agree in attributing the great heat of Multan to the miracle 
of the saint who caused the luminary to descend nearer 
to the place, to cook the venison. Biiriics heard one of these 
stories, which he relates thus : — • 

“ Shamsi Tabrez was a saint from Bagdad who is believed 
to have performed many miracles and even laised the dead. 
This worthy, as the story is told, was flayed alive for his 
pretensions, lie had long begged his bread in tjie city, and 
in his hunger caught a fish, which he held to the sun and 
brought that luminary near enough to roast it. 

This establislied his memory and equivocal fame on a firmer 
basis. The natives to this day attribute the heat of Multan, 
which is pioverbial. to this incident. '* 

There are two inscriptions on the door of the tomb of Shamsi 
Tabrez, in the Persian cliaracters, of twelve and fourteen lines 
respectively, in praise of the miraculous powers of the saint. 
One of the alcoves in the corridor has decorations in enamelled 
blue tiles, with the words, “ O God, ” in the centre ; near 
it is the impression of a hand spread out, called *■ Panja.” 

Close to the mausoleum of Bahawal Hak is the tomb of 
Nawab Mozaffar Khan, who fell fighting nobly against the 
Sikhs in i8i8, when Misser Diwan Chand, Ithe General of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, having invested and captured the city, 

• Travels into Bokhara^ Vol. Ill, p. ii6. 
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subjected the fort to a bombardment, which continued from 
early in February till the 2nd of June, when two large breaches 
had been effected in the wall by the famous Zamzama gun of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, which had been brought from Lahore for 
llie purpose. The noble spirit and the heroic bravery dis- 
played by the old Naw^b and a handful of his faithful followers 
in this memorable war are matters belonging to comparatively 
modern times, the history of which will not be attempted 
in this paper ; yet the following passage, describing the circum- 
stances of his death, may not be out of place here : — “ The 
defenders of the fort,” says Sir Lepel Griffin in his ‘ Panjab 
Chiefs,* were at length reduced to two or three hundied 
fighting men, most of them of the family or tribe of Mozaffar 
Khan. The rest had either been killed, or had gone over to 
the enemy, for they had been heavily bribed to desert their 
master, and many of them were unable to resist the temptation. 
At length, on the 2nd June, an Akali, by name Sadhu Singh, 
determined to surpass what Phula Singh had done in i8l6, 
rushed, with a few desperate followers into an outwork of the 
fort, and, taking the Afghans by surprise, captured it. The 
Sikh forces, seeing their success, advanced to the assault, and 
mounted the breach at the Khizri gate. Here the old Nawab, 
with his eight sons, and all that remained of the garrison, 
stood sword in hand resol \ipd to fight to the death. So many 
fell beneath the keen Afghan sword, that the Sikhs drew back 
and opened fire on the little party with their match-locks. 

‘ Come on like men ! * shouted the Afghans, ‘ and let us fall 
in fair fight ? * but this was an invitation the Sikhs did not care 
to accept. There died the white-bearded Mozaffar Khan, scorn- 
ing to accept ^quarter, and there died his five sons, Shahnawaz 
Khan, Mumtaz Khan, Azaz Khan, Hak Nawaz Khan, Shah Baz 
Khan ” * Thus fell Nawab Mozaffar Khan, the last Mahomedan 
ruler of Multan, doing his duty to his countrymen to the last. 
His memory is esteemed to this day, as the last of the Saddozie 
tribe of the Afghans who ruled over the southern Panjab. 

The tomb of Nawab Mozaffar Khan is adorned with bright 
green tiles. Over the top of the entrance is inscribed the 
Mahomedan confession of faith, and an inscription in the 
Persian character of which the following is the translation 
The brave son of the brave 
Haji Akbar zie Mozaffar, 

In the day of battle 
J He made an onset with his sword 
, In the game of victory. 

When he ceased to hear, he exclaimed— 

Know that this is the day of triumph : 

1233 A.H, 1818 A.D. 


Panjab Chiefs, p. 486. 
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On tbe eastern wall is the inscription 

The dome of this garden 
Is meditated on by the woild, 

The world by this dome was made fortunate. 

'I'he world of imagination 
Was purified by this garden. 

And its garden became like the flower 
Of the planet Saturn. 

When I asked i eason for the date, it said — 

Like its rose he was fortunate. 

By the labour of Pir Mahomed. ® 

To the right of the shrine of Bahawal Hak, and beyond 
the well dug by General Cunnirfgham, to examine the strata 
in the inner court, is an obelisk abmit $0 feet high, with five 
tall steps, to a pedestal 5 feet high. The following inscription 
appears on a white tablet on the west face of the pedestal 
Beneath this Monument 
Lie the remfains 
of 

Patrick Alexander Vans Agnew, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and 

William Anderson, 

Lieutenant, ist Bombay Fusilier Regiment, 

Assistants to the Resident at Laiiore, 

Who being deputed by the Government to 

Relieve, at his own request, • 

Diwan Mul Raj, Viceroy of M61tan, 

Of the fortress and the authority which 
he held, 

Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the 19th April 1848, 

And, being treacherously deserted by the 
Sikh escort, 

Were, on the following day, 

In flagrant breach 
Of national faith and hospitality, 

Barbarously murdered 
In the Idgah under the walls of Multan, 

Thus fell 

These two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 and 28 years*, 

Full of high hopes, rare talents, and promise of 
Future usefulness. Even in their death 
Doing their country honor. 

Wounded and forsaken, they could 
Oppose no resistance, 


^ Easiwick's Hand-book of the Punjab^ p. 222. 
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But, hand in hand, calmly awaited the 
Onset of their assailants ; 

. Nobly they refused to yield, 

^'oretelling the day 

When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge ihcir death 

And destroy Mul Raj, his army and fortress. 

History records 

How their prediction was fulfilled. 

Borne Jo the grave 

By their victorious brother soldiers and 
Countrymen, they were 
Buried with Military honors 
Here, 

On the summit of the captured citadel, 

On 25^1 January 1849. 

The annexation of the Panjab to the Empire, 

Was the result of the war, 

Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. * 

The ancient commcice of Multan, consisting chiefly of silk , 
piece-goods, cotton, indigo and the manufactures of the country 
was carried on from Sindh, to the ports of Arabia iu the Red 
Sea, or up the Persian Gulf to the Euphrates, and thence into 
Phoenicia by the Syrian desert, and finally to Europe. The 
Arabs monopolised this commerce for many ccntuiics, and 
they brought from Ceylon, the Indian Archipelago and the 
coasts of India, perfumes, spices, cassia and cinnamon. Multan 
is, to this day, a great centre of the Panjab trade by means 
of railways and water communication. 

Multan is also celebrated for its silks and fine cotton fab- 
rics of peculiar quality. Very fine klieses and bingis, with 
gold borders, are made here, and are considered of great rich- 
ness and beauty. Some very elegant shuja khani are 

produced at Multan. 

Beautiful glazed pottery work, in blue and white patterns 
and in plain colours, has been made at Multan from the time of 
tlie early Mahomedan conquest. The art is known under the 
name of kami or chmi, and, according to local tradition, was 
introduced from China, through Persia, by the Moghals, through 
the influence of Tamerlane's Chinese wife. The practice of 
decorating walls of mosques with coloured porcelain seems to 
have been introduced simultaneously with the conquest of 
Persia by the Moghals. On the other hand, it is admitted that 

* A graphic account of the ciuel murder of these officers is given 
by Sir Heibcrt IL Edwaidei in his interesting work “ A Year on the Panjab 
Fioniicr in 1848*49,” Vol. 11 . , 
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the art of glazing bricks, &c., was known to the ancient Semitic 
races, namely, the Chaldeans and the Arabians, and was intro- 
duced by the latter into European countiies. Multan has always 
been famous for the elegance of design and superfority of finish of 
its glazed ornamental pottery ; and very fine glazed garden vases, 
dishes, cups and other forms of pottery •aie made here. 

The passion for conquest and self-aggrandizement, aroused by 
the pi cachings of Mahomed and his zealous followers, led to the 
conquest of Scindh by the Arabs, who, within a short period of 
their early conquests in that country, penetrated as far as the 
valley of the Indus. The early Mahomedan rulers proved for the 
most part intolerant, and they persecuted their Hindu subjects, 
who showed a tendency to resent such treatment on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity. The resentment was each time severe and 
attended with much bloodshed. The, Mu sal mans, in their turn, 
were equally severe in punishing the Hindu resentment and in re- 
pressing their spirit of rebellion, 'flu’s fanatical hostility of 
the two races towards eacli other resulted in great massacres" 
and serious damage. We have observed before how the shrine 
of Prahladpuri was repeatedly dcstioyed by the Mahomedans, 
who built mosques in its streets, and how tlie image was again 
set up by the Hindus with as much pomp and zeal as ever. 
Ibni Patuta has preserved a rccoidof an Arabic in'5crij)tion of 
Ghias-ud-din Toghlak Shah on the Ja/u/ A/as/n/, or the cathedral 
mosque of Multan, that had been built close to the anc\e[it Jl fan- 
dir of Prahladpuri. This inscription, the eminent traveller 
and Iv’siorian says, he had himself seen ; and it is to the followin^^ 
effect : 

^ ^ ... H ^ ^ 

^ ^-L(j ji 

(j;Wl 

Meaning : — 

I have waged war on the Taitars on twenty-nine occasion^ and 
put them to ; hence I am known hy the n.'ime of 

Alalik-ul Cha::i, or the hero who fights against the Infidels,”* 

The passage is repeated by Zia Karni.-h 

A sketch of the histoiy of the different •Mahomedan sove- 
reignties of Multan, from the early Arab conquests in Sindh 
to the collapse of the Mahomedan power in the i^uthern Panjab 
has already been given. It may now be interesting to describe 
briefly the history of the Provincial Governors who played an 
important part in the politics of this country, during tlie more 
eventful period of the MoghTals and the Saddozics. 

When Babar conquered the countiy, he gave the government 


♦ Ibni Batutn, p. 20?. 
tZia Barni, p.,416. 
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of Multan to his son Mirza Askeri, brother of Hfimayun. 
Askeri, having been recalled to the Imperial Court, was succeed- 
ed by Sef-ud-din Khan Popal Zie. 

Hiim&yun, as already noted, gave the Pan jab to his brother 
Kamran Mirza, on ascending the throne. The latter sent his 
Amir to govern the Suba of Multan. 

In the time of Akbar, the government of Multan was held 
by Moin-ud-din Khan, and during the reign of his successor, 
Jahangir,' by Patteh Khan. 

Shah Jahan, on ascending the throne, put his youngest son, 
Murad Baksh, in charge of the government, but, having sub- 
sequently deputed the prince^ to the Deccan, made over the gov- 
ernment to Nijabat Khan. Multan was also given, as jagir, 
to Aurangzeb and Dara Sliekoh successively. 

During the time of Aurangzeb, Lashkar Khan, Subedar of 
Kashmir, was appointed viceroy of Multan. It was then 
given as jagir to prince Mahomed Moazzam, and again to 
Prince Mahomed Akbar. After various changes of go- 
vernors that ever suspicious monarch gave it as jagir to 
Prince Moz-ud-din, and subsequently appointed Hayat Khan 
as Governor. Hayat Khan having died in 1141 A.H, (1728 
A.D.), Mahomed Shah, the then reigning Emperor, put Abdul 
Samad Khan Durrani at the head of government. Abdul Samad 
Khan dying in 1 150 A.H. ( 1737 A.D ), Zdhid Khan, the ancestor 
of Navvdb Mozaffar Khan, who had held Rangpur on the right 
bank of the Chenab as jagir, and who was sixth in descent 
from Saddo Khan, the common ancestor,* was acknowledged 
by the Delhi Emperor as the first Naw^b of Multan, He 
was a man of considerable learning and ability, and he ob- 
tained the ackn^^wledgmcnt through the interest of his friend 
Kamr-ud-din Khan, Minister at the Court of Delhi, when the 
Empire was already on the wane and the country had been 
invaded by the adventurous Nadir Shah. This was in 1738. 
Ishak Khan, the governor, on behalf of the Emperor, would 
not submit to the authority of the newly-created Nawdb, but 
he was defeated in a severe action that took place between 
his troops and those of Zahid Khan, and was finally ousted. 

When the Durrani Ahmad Shah invaded India, in 1747, 1^® 
confirmed Zdhid Khan in his government of Multan. This 
led the Delhi Court to suspect the fidelity of Zahid Khan, 
and Shah Nawaz Khan was sent to supersede him as 
Governor. Z§hid Khan yielded at first, but, subsequently 
collecting his Afghans, gave Shah Nawaz Khan battle. The 
latter was defeated and put to flight. Shah Nawaz Khan, on 
his discomfiture, asked the assistance of Mir Moinulmulk, 

* Born in 1558 A.D. From one branch of Saddo Khan descended the 
Saddozie Naw&bs of Multan, while from another branch, that of Khizr 
Khan, descended Ahmed Shah L>ur*‘ani and the Khizr Khyles. 
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commonly known by his title of Mir Mannii, the governor of 
Ldhore, but the latter, who always hated Shah Nawaz as his 
rival, instead of rendering him any help, sent a force against 
him under his Diwan, KouraMal, whom he»appointed his deputy 
at Multan. A fight took place between the troops of Koura 
Mai and Shah Nawaz Khan, at a place about 40 miles from 
Multan, in which the latter was defeated and slain. 

On the approach of Koura Mai, who had been . created 
Rfijd by the viceroy of Lahore in recognition of his services, 
Zdhid Khan retired to Sitapur, and the Rdjd assumed the go- 
vernorship of Multan. 

Koura Mai was slain in a war vvtth Ahmad Shah Abdali in 
1752, and Mir Mann 6 , having made peace with that sovereign, 
appointed Ali Mahomed Khan,* an Afghan officer, governor 
of Multan. 

The Mahrattas overran the Panjab^in 1757, and sent Saleh 
Beg and Sanjli Beg to capture Multan. . Ali Mahomed Khan 
fled on their approach, and Multan was occupied by the Mahrat- 
tas. These mercenaries did not, however, remain long in the 
Panjab, and Ahmed Shah, being again on the scene, ^appoint- 
ed Khwaja Yakut to the government of Multan. The Khwa- 
ja proved a feeble governor, and was, on the departure of 
Ahmad Sh^h from the country, expelled by Ali Mahomed Khan, 
who again resumed the Nawdbship. 

Zahid Khan died in 1749. Ahmad Shah Durrani, on 
hearing of the change of governorship in Multan, wrote to 
Shnja Khan, son of Zahid Khan, to assume the Nawdbship. 

Shuja Khan, collecting his Afghans, expelled Ali Mahomed 
Khan, who submitted, and Shuja Khan became the Nawdb. 
In 1817 Samvat he built the beautiful city of Shuja Abad 
and its fortress, twenty-three miles south of Multan. This 
city he surrounded with a wall, which was made in af- 

ter-times by Diwan Sarvvan Mai. The restless Ali Mahomed 
Khan appeared in arms against Shuja Khan, who was defeated 
and thrown into prison, and Ali Mahomed Khan once more be- 
came Nawdb. Incensed at these proceedings, the Durrani mon- 
arch reached Multan in 1767, and the turbulent Ali Mahomed 
Khan and his stjns were both ripped up. Their bodies were 
thrown across the back of camels and paraded through the 
streets of Multan, and it was promulgated by beat of drum that 
such would be the fate of any one who should dare to show 
opposition to a Saddozic ruler. Shuja Khan again resumed the 
government, and Ahmed Shah retraced his stdps to Kabul. 
Shuja Khan was the father' of Mozafiar Khan, the last Maho- 
medan ruler of Multan. 

M. L^ 

* He was the fuuiider of the Jami Masj^d in the Chouk of Multan. 
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Art. II.— CHARLES MARVIN AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

T he name of Cltarlcs Marvin must continue, during the 
present generation, to be as closely allied with Central 
Asia in. the mind of the average Englishman, as is that of 
Stanley with Central Africa. It is true that Marvin can claim 
only to have familiarised his contemporaries with the wild 
tracts lying to the north ♦of Afghanistan and India, whilst 
Stanley, before writing of the forests and the great lakes of 
Central Africa, first discovered them. Rut the general public 
do not make fine distinction.s. Let the claims of Professor 
Vambery, Prince Kraj^otkinc, Madame de Novikoff, Mr. E. B. 
Lanin, or the host of other •writers who have delivered their souls 
upon Uie apparently inexhaustible topic of the Russian advance 
in Central Asia, be what they may, Charles Marvin has, in recent 
years, been recognised on all hands as the first authority on 
that and kindred subjects. The popular judgment was not, 
in my opinion, mistaken. In addition to a thoioiigh knowledge 
of the Russian language and an intimate acquaintance with the 
conditions of life obtaining in tlic more remote districts owning 
Russian sway, he possessed a fine discrimination of charac- 
ter, a ijgwcr of logical deduction fiom certain ascertained facts, 
and a keen appreciation of the results likely to arise fiom each 
fresh peViitical complication, which are not often found con- 
centrated in the same individuality. Marvin was, above all, a 
vcriuible Rarnun), or Augustiis Harris, in literature, lie knew 
how to dress his communications so as to make tliem palatable : 
the misc cn schtc of his work betrayed the spirit of tl^* stage 
manager. His books wcie timely and attractive, their titles 
well chosen, and th.eir style couched in a vigorous English, well 
calculated to draw a wide audience. It cannot be denied that 
heat times twanged the long-bow of the political alarmist. But 
he only exaggerated ; tile severest cTi’itics could never accuse 
him of wilful misrepresentation. It must be rcmembcied that 
he wiolc for a ,li\a*ng, and when Russia iuid Afghanistan, 
General Ignatieff and Colonel Aiiklianoff, had temporarily sub- 
sided into th(i mi-u.s of the deserts, whilst dynamite outrages 
and vVhitccijapcl murders for the moment held the field, he 
could hardlf be blcimed for re-awakening the vigilance of 
P-uglishmcn, by telling them that Russia was at the gates of 
Herat, or that India was in danger# Apart from this tendency 
to 'paiut in b{>!d cf)V)iirs Marvin was undoubtedly the greatest 
autboiuy. of his age and generation on the many and intricate 
qiicstiojis connected with the opening-up by Russia of the 
vague tcrritoiy described ii:|dcrniitcly as Central Asia. In these 
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matters it is well to ask how others see us. When, therefore, wc 
find the best of Continental and Trans-Athmtic opinion confirm- 
ings this view of Marvin’s position as a writer, we may rest assured 
that there is some substantial g^round ,for tThe claim. The 
Vienna Presse and the Bcrhn Zciiung gave him this 

pre-cmincp,ce ; tlie New York TtibioK^ took a similar view ; 
yN\\\\sX La Frmicc Militairc wrote: — L’occupation rcccntc de 
Morv par Ics Russes a provoque cn AnglcLcrrc, dans Ics jpuniaux 
publiqncs cl clans ics Chambres, line ac^itation tres marquee, 
donl I’cxpression la miciix definie sc traduit, :'i not! c avis, par 
les ecrils dc M. Charles ie ro3^'ir4Cin' ;■!; I eeiieain, en cos 

questions, dc la plus undeniable Gfc:.mpetL-r-c(\’' 'i'nc Russian 
press, ill the face of the cens-'j, have, as a iiik . Pevn ^l;^cJeetly 
silent on the merits r^f I'ni^li^h crit'cism ui affairs, 

but most of ^Tru'vdr.’s ivritin-s vveae vvay >y\<]chy copie*d tiiroii;^h- 
out the Cr.ar’s ro n’ms v-honever tneir*:a>.tni l' peruntfed it. 

C^iarh'S AiarsirA' eaily traudny , ec uliariy fitted h.im for the 
imperrant imp'. rial. tiuAr.b non-oincial^ rblo, rrhicli he was 
aft('r\\'ajd^' destined to fill in ronneclion vviih the delicate 
relations between i'niqland and Russia, o.i tl.c ii.fi'luin frontier. 
At tlui a rc of sixiccj: he aecompai.i'x! his fativ:r, when the 
latter V. as ajqe.inted to a po.>itiwn in JJalr ifs ‘peat engineerings 
f)n the Neva. 1 Ico: v, ere constiucted tii3 encincs of the 
faiiKaa'- bat u^eh’ - P'olutllyy^ .and the ironclad t\hr fiic Grext, 
a niun’ncr of toi[)edo boats end 1 iver steamers, gun i;:arriag;cs 
for lla* arny and navy, cartridges, and tnc tixnisand-and-onc 
munitions of nat turncri emt from such cstnblislimcnts. Mr. 
Mai vin. /v/'t , Crtin.- info contact at one time or atiot’hcr, with most 
of the leading men of JUissia; and naturally his observant and 
quiek-wittrd son was not slow to improve upon the official 
acqnainianccsliip tints formed Anotiier iiicldenb valuable to 
his futuic career, was the clc-e rclatron which existed between 
him and the f.iniily of Colonel V<')!ykoff. of the linpcrial 
Cuira'^siers of the Guard, who also had the honour te> command 
the Empress’s J^xiv-guanb Cidoncl Vb'lx'koff’s son aufi young 
Marvin were, d //i niodT Ritss'\ educated togcthei, and spent 
several years as student companion^::, either living in St. 
Petersburg, or on the family estates at Taiyboff. or tiTi veiling 
about the country. In JS75, when 21 years of age, Marvin 
came to London tv) earn a iivmg in literature,, and, of course, 
failed. So ho took to copying for Government, and this 
haphazard choice of a means of livelihood detenniinxl tlic 
bent of his after life. It was whil.st employed •in the Treatj’’ 
Dcpaitmcnt of the Foroign Office in May 1878, that he came 
into possession of the famous Secret Treat}/ between Russia 
and England, the publication of which led to such, an out- 
break of indignation in England and caused exciting scenes 
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in the Houses of Parliament. Marvin was not, I believe, 
guilty of an absolute breach of faith in giving the information 
to the GlobCy but it was certainly an indiscretion, and he 
further erred in his ui\sparing denunciation of Lord Salisbury, 
when the latter persisted in his denial of the accuracy of the 
summary published by the newspaper. The affair reflected 
credit upon neither Lord Salisbury nor Marvin, but it certainly 
gave thp latter a decided impulse in the direction of writing 
upon Russia and the Russians. An ill-advised Government 
prosecution, which failed, caused Marvin to indulge in an 
equally ill-advised book, Our Public Offices,” which also 
failed. Having thus had the rough corners rubbed off by the 
angles of adversity, Marvin then really entered the literary 
arena, and volume succeeded volume, alternating with the 
well-known yellow pamphlets and letters to the newspapers, 
until he had advanced hipiself to the front lank of his profes- 
sion. But my present purpose is not to write his biography. 
I have only given this brief sketch of his career to demon- 
strate his fitness for arriving at sound decisions upon matters 
of vital interest to Englishmen, and especially to Englishmen 
in India. 

In 1880 I met Marvin at one of the well-known five o'clock 
teas given by Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., in the office of the 
Newcastle Chronicle, At these light but classic repasts every one 
in the JJorth of England connected with literature or the 
press put in an appearance when in Newcastle ; and, at that 
time, Marvin had just completed a series of most interesting 
and remarkable interviews ” with Russian political celebrities, 
to obtain which Mr. Covven had specially commissioned him to 
go to Russia. The general conversation turned upon a remark 
made by General Annenkoff, to the effect that the Afghan 
fiontier dispute would never be properly settled until Russia 
and England had jointly constructed a good railway through 
Afghanistan. Lord Hartington, in a recent speech, had 
laughed at the project, and declared the Russian .Military 
Engineer to be a foolish fellow.” “ If is not,” said Marvin, 
“ General Annenkoff who is foolish, but the British public, 
in its childish trejitment of Russia. What do Englishmen 
expect Russians to do ? The necessities of the case compel 
them to constantly attack and bring into subjection the nomad 
tribes on their southern and south-eastern borders. We might 
as well expfcct England to leave the Punjab alone as 
imagine that Russia can resist advancing along the Caucasus, 
or into the lands of the Tekke • Turkomans. Englishmen 
cannot, or will not, understand this primary factor in Central 
Asian aftairs. Russia is the only power there enthroned, 
and all the little places round about fly to her like needles 
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to a magnet. Whether they like it or not, they go. Look 
here '' — he went on, addressing those who were in his immediate 
circle, and placing his finger on a map of Asiatic Russia and the 
adjoining countries, which was affixed tQ the wall — In a very 
few years there will be a line of railway across the desert from 
the Caspian to Merv, and then stretching upwards by Samar* 
khand and Bokhara to a junction with the Siberian Railway, 
which will follow the general direction of the Great. Military 
Road through Tomsk to Vladivostock. It simply remains to 
be seen how long the stupidity of Englishmen will prevent the 
formation of a branch line from Merv to the south, to join 
the Anglo-Indian line to Herat.” « 

Now, at that time, I regret to say, I regarded Mr. Marvin as 
a visionary enthusiast, and this view was shared by many who 
heard him. But there was something so earnest in his manner, 
not usually so demonstrative as on this occasion, and there was 
such confidence in his tone, that the words were at once deeply 
impressed on my memory, and although I have no written 
notes of the conversation, the sentences I have quoted are 
practically verbatim et literatim^ even to the exactitude of the 
slight verbal mistake which placed Samarkhand before Bokhara. 
He gave it then as his opinion that the railway he spoke of, 
and which was actually, at that moment, under consideration 
in St. Petersburg, would start on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian at Krasnovodsk, and, turning south by the.Naptha 
Hills, -proceed vid Chat, on the Atrek River, behind the 
Kopet Dag Mountains, to Shirvan and Chebishti, thence 
travelling east to Dooshak and Merv. By this route he deemed 
it possible to avoid most of the fearful desert traversed sub- 
sequently by General Annenkoffs railway battalions. The 
events of tlie next few months gave the first signs of fulfilment 
to this remarkable prophecy. The final Akhal Tekke expedi- 
tion was undertaken by Skobeleff in the latter part of i88o, 
and, in January 1881, Geok Tepe was carried by storm. To 
further the progress of stores and military equipment for the 
army. General Annenleoff constructed the first 146 miles of 
the line now known as the Transcaspian Railway, though, as 
a matter of fact, the rails were of little, use for the actual 
purposes of the expedition, the first section to Kizil Arvat 
not being completed until December in the latteK year. Marvin 
was proved to be right so far. It is true that the terminus 
of the line was fixed at Oozoon Ada, in place of^Krasnovodsk, 
and the direct route across the desert was taken, thus bringing 
the alignment further north -than he expected ; but the object 
was the same, namely, the nearest possible point to India. A 
curious verification of his belief in Krasnovodsk being the 
most suitable starting-point on the Caspian for the line, came 
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to hand only a few months ago in the .shape of Mr. George 
Dobson’s book, Russia’s Railway Advance into Central 
Asia.” Herein that undoubted authority on Russian affairs — 
he has been for inany^ years the Times' < >. ■ !)Oiident in St. 
I’etcrsburg — says, after discussing the somewhat gigantic 
project of diverting 'the waters of the Amu Darya to the 
Caspian A far more pressing question, about which there 
has bccyi a good deal of dif cussion, is the advisability of 
transferring the starting-point of the Transcaspian Railway 
from Oozoon Ada to Krasnovodsk, on account of the drcr)cr 
water and better accommodation for steamers at the latter 
place.” Tiiis proposal has now been indefinitely shelved, 
owing to the great otpense necessarily attendant uj'x^n such 
a change, but the fact that, after a lapse of nearly a decade, 
it is still thought worthy pf debate, demonstrates Mr, l\Tatvin's 
foresight in naming Kra.".npvod-k as the most suitable h cality, 
long befiae the Rus.sian [mnitivc force had been formed to 
penetrate the Pvlcrv t^rcsis. ilow far, in other la'spects, lias 
his scheme icmai.n.fl unfulfilled ? There is nwt a great deal 
wanting. The Trail line is now .;;00 miles long and 
lias readied Samarkiiand ; the latest telegraphic news fiom 
Russia shows that the ^-ext budget will contain prcAnRion for a 
Siberian railway, and othen* Hue.?, v/hicli I will mention later on, 
and even the Geveinment of Indiia has advanced to Chaman, 
whicli not so vciy far fis-m K.indahar, 

I'hc dcv(‘loi)menl of railw uy^. in Central Asia— -Ru.ssia to 
the ca-r and south, Englan'l to the north — contains the germ 
ot the final settlcmcn: — v. hether it be pacific or otherwise, no 
man can tell — of llic vexi:d questions wbicb hr.ve haunted tlic 
past and ]>rcsent gcueiations of Ihissian and Riigli'-h .statesmen, 
and have engaged tliC constant attcTiiion of the military leaders 
of Loth ciAintfies, To this matlci Marvin devoted him.sclf 
contnuiall}'. Every pha.se of railway enterprise in cither 
direction found liim conslanth^ on tlie alcit and he was cjuick 
to observe the manner in which llic new diqiarturc altered 
prior conditiciMs. Thus, in July loSiS, whilst treating of Russia’s 
con.staul piog'rcjs to'vards India by rail, he wrote : — “ If Russia 
askcil Ee.p-'.nd tp exicnd the Indian svastem to Herat, this 
would be a fiar.k avowrd of hci rclinqtn.slnncnt of teirilorial 
designs on Afijiaui.dau. Russia is not likely to do this, for 
once her railway cornrriunicalifms wIlIi Meshed arc complete, 
she Will be aW - 1. render Herat difficult for cither Amir or 
Viceroy U' c<^ ntLMi, unlcs.^ England wisely lucshcs on a railway 
to liei U 'Viiilsi ivussia’s hands are,, to a certain extent, tied 
in Ivor* p a’ul M':vcr;d links in the Mosccnv-Mcshed line of 
comnitm eatiun > rciur.iii incomplete.** Here wc have the key 
to Marvin’s hinglibh policy for the treatment of the Central 
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Asian difficulty. If an Indian line ran into Hcrit, our present 
trade disputes with the Amir of Afji^hanistan would disappear 
There would be little use in the Kabul potentate levying a 
duty of £6 on each camel-load of goods parsing thiough the 
Peshawar Pass, when the same articles could be conveyed to 
and from Kandahar, from Lahore or^ Quetta, for as many 
shillings or rupees. 

In order that the far-rcaching nature of the proposal to 
connect Calais and Calcutta by rail may be thoroughly* realized, 

I purpose to go into the matter in some detail, though it i.> 
not possible, in the si)ace at command, to do more than merely 
glance at the salient points. ]\f. b'cidinand dc Lesseps was 
the first man to place on paper a thoroughly practical scheme 
for the construction of the entire line. Tlie total distance 
to be covered was 7,500 miles, and existing iuiropean lines 
would be utilized as far as Orenburg. Frcan Orenburg to 
Samarkhand the rails would be laid by Russia, and from 
Samarkhand to Peshawar by England. The Rus'.ians, who 
knew Central Asia, and who w ere acquainted with the com- 
mercial and political advantages sure to accrue from the 
establishment of the railway, welcoii^.-*d the idea w ith avidity : 
the English, who did not know Central Asia, and wliosc 
acquaintance with its trade capacities was very limited indeed, 
scouted it, jScverthelcss M. de Lesseps went to work, formed 
the inevitable society in Paris, and finally despatched a party 
of PVench cnginecis to India to survey the ground ^rom the 
English side. When tlicy readied the Afghan frontier, they 
were politely, but firmly, told from Simla tinit they must go 
back, as Lord Granville \v\ui afraid that England might, by 
their action, becanne involved with the turbulent spirits across 
the border. By lliis magnificent exhibition of P'abiati tactics, 
England has seemingly for ever lost her chance of gaining a 
really strong footliold in the great marts of Turkomania. 
Next came the Akhal Tekkc campaigns, which caused General 
Annenkoff to throw liis steel-road across the desert, and later, 
the Pcnjdeli incident^ followed by the further progress of the 
line towards the Gate of India. The iiisurmountable diffi- 
culties whicli led that shrewd statesman, Lord Ilartington, 
to term the Russian soldier engineer •“ a foolish fellow,’* 
vanished before the breath of the steam engine ; and the wild 
desert, which was to have for ever engulfed rails, stations, 
rolling-stock, and telegraph wires, in one night’s storm, has 
proved so far tractable that trains run now from Oozoon Ada 
to Samarkhand with as much regularity as from Catinon Street 
to Charing Cross (I am aTraid that the simile is not my own, 
and I cannot remember at the moment whether it should be 
credited to Marvin or some other writer, but it is foicibly 
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true). But it is not the face of Nature alone that has been 
conquered. Hear how a late traveller in that district descftbes 
the task which Russia has accomplished : — “ The opening of 
the Central Asian Railway took place on Sunday, May 27th, 
1888, or, as the RiTssian calendar has it, on May 15th. It is 
a great feat, of which the Russians have good reason to be 
proud, whether regarded from the point of view of the states- 
man or the engineer. It seems but the other day that the 
tract of territory through which the railway passes was hunted 
by as fierce and untractable a set of man-stealers and mur- 
derers as ever plagued th^ world. For centuries the border- 
land between Persia and Turkistan had been the unhappy 
hunting-ground of wild trifies whose occupation was rapine, 
and who swept off the victims of their forays to be sold like 

cattle in the great slave mart of Merv 

For a thousand miles right into the heart of the mysterious 
Central Asian regions, the Russian military engineer has thrust 
his wonder-working parallel rails ; and it is possible at this 
moment to reach the tomb of Tamerlane, in the heart of 
Southern Tartary, nine days after leaving St. Petersburg.” 

Two years ago Marvin called general attention to certain 
conferences between the Russian Minister of Railways, Admir- 
al Possiette, and the Governor of the Caucasus, Prince Don- 
dukoff-Korsakoff^ which evidently had for their object the 
extension of the Russian system into Persia and towards 
India. In this country ” (England), he wrote, public apathy 
is complete. Since the death of Sir William Andrew, who 
advocated the Euphrates Railway for more than quarter of 
a century, no one has concerned himself any furtW about 
that route ; and, in spite of occasional rumours, the projects 
of a railway through Asia Minor, from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf and India, have dropped almost entirely into the 
background.” No such sluggishness or indifference was visible, 
he pointed out, in the actions of the Russian authorities. 
Three separate theses were presented to them for solution by 
the advocates of the Persian route : — First, how the connection 
between the Caucasus and Russia and the rest of Europe was 
to be shortened ; secondly^ how to extend the Russo-Caucasian 
system into Persia*; and, lastly, how to bring about a junction 
of these lines with those in the north-west of India, and thus, 
says Marvin, “ defeat all rival attempts to tap the land traffic 
of the East.”^ It was not altogether patriotic or prudential 
motives which inspired the promoters of the Moscow-Tsantzin- 
Meshed route. Jealousy of the immense success gained by, 
and Imperial favour shown to, General Annenkoffi partly 
accounted for their zeal. The Transcaspian, or, as it is more 
geographically convenient to call it, the Central Asian line, which 
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attracted so much notice, was the creation of the Russian War 
Department, and the civil authorities had had nothing wliat- 
ever to do with it. The interest which was wont to be centred 
in the Caucasus had been transferred to the other side of the 
Caspian, and something had to be done tb recall the wander- 
ing affections of the Czar, whose pasFaon seems to lie in the 
territorial aggrandisement of Russia. Owing to the passive 
position of England, no complete scheme could be formulated, 
but the rival projectors were at full liberty to discuss their 
plans, the details of which Marvin speedily placed his fellow 
countrymen in possession of. With the Transcaspian route 
we are already familiar, but the alternative alignment requires 
the reproduction of Mr. Marvin*s*dcscription, which, if my 
readers will only take the trouble to trace it out on a map, 
will be soon recognised as the only actual land route between 
Calais and Calcutta, avoiding the shipment of passengers and 
goods across the Caspian Sea. It* follows the line selected 
by Napoleon for his contemplated Franco-Russian invasion 
of India, and traverses the Caspian provinces of Persia and 
Khorassan. At present the railway system of Russia pene- 
trates south as far as Vladikavkaz, at the foot of the Caucasus 
range, which Russia would have liked to tunnel long ago, but 
could not do so for want of means. To complete connection 
with the Transcaspian line, the railway is now being extended 
to Petrovsk, on the western littoral of the Caspian, Here 
the Oozoon-Ada-Merv-Kandahar people would stop. But the 
Caucasian people say ; “ No ; avoid the passage of the Caspian 
by carrying the line from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, over the 
Caucasus by way of the Daniel Pass, and thus not only secure 
a land route without interruption, but also penetrate into a fertile 
country, and form a junction with the existing lines from 
Batoum and Poti on the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian.” 
Peter the Great is credited with many more things than his 
apocryphal will, which has always been a sort of Sybilline scroll 
to the Government of India, and, among others, he is said to 
have exclaimed, after the capture of Baku : “ We have won the 
key of the Caspian. Yonder” — pointing towards Asterabad 
and Herat, — “ lies the road to India.” The main line of the pro- 
posed railway need not run into Baku — arid here I may in- 
cidentally note, that, in January of the present year, formal 
sanction was given in St. Petersburg for the cons*truction of the 
Vladikavkaz-Tiflis section. It would probably proceed straight 
to Resht and Asterabad, The remainder of the run to Herat, 
vid Meshed, would be pretty plain sailing, whilst an excellent 
agricultural and stock-growing country is traversed in Persia 
and Khorassan. Taking Oozoon Ada and Asterabad as two 
points equi-distant from Moscow, on the opposing routes, 
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and not forgetting that, before Oozoon Ada is reached, the 
Caspian must be crossed by steamer, the projects work out 
rcsp. ctivcly as follows -.—Oozoon Ada to Askabad, 300 
miles ; Askabad to Sarakhs, 200 miles ; Sarakhs to Pul-i- 
Idiatiin, 40 miles ; Ptil-i-kliatun to Khombon, 76 miles ; and 
Khombon to Herat, a 13 miles: or a total of 729 miles. 
On the other hand, from Asterabad to Budjnurd is 182 
miles ; Budjnurd to Kutchan, 66 miles ; Kutchan to 
Meshed,’ 93 miles ; and Meshed to Herat, 223 miles : or a 
total of 5^4 miles. Marvin's latest views on the entire 
question may be summed up in a word. He did not believe 
that Russia will just yet attempt to push on any line through 
Afghanistan to India, but \hat she will devote her energies 
to “ completing her own communicatiuiis between Moscow and 
Merv, and establishing railway intercourse with Meshed.” 

When interviewed not long ago *>11 the prospects of the 
Anglo-Russian Junction kailwaj^, General Annenkofif said : — 
“ It all depends upon England, and the construction of a 
line through Kandahar to Herat. If that were done, I 
would undertake to deliver the reliefs, officers and men, 
for the Indian Army at Kandahar in nine days after 
leaving London.” Of course the go-ahead General meant 
that he would perform this feat — which may occur some- 
time when the lion lies down with the lamb — after the 
necessary links of rail on the Russian side arc finished, 
and this, as I have already pointed out, is rapidly being 
done. 

, When it was observed that the cost of transit would ren- 
der the lelicf of the British garrison in India, via Moscow 
and Central Asia, too expensive a luxury save in war time, 
when it might be impossible, he made this noteworthy 
reply : — “ In that case your route would be the Canadian 
Pacific, or the Cape, not %nd Suez. But why should there 
be war. I am the best friend that England has, I assure 
you. Our intcrc.sts in Central Asia are exactly the same, 
and the more bu.-'.iness there is donp the better. 'There is 
no opposition of interests between us ; for we are so differ- 
ent. But we must partition Afghani.stan. Of that there is 
no doubt. I had* Captain Yate and Mr. Peacock staying with 
me at Tchardjui for some days, and we discussed the question 
thoroughly. We all came to the same conclusion. There is 
no otiicr way^ut of it. You must take one part, and we will 
take the other. — by amicable arrangement, of course ; a quarrel 
is out of the question.” I can well imagine Mr. Marvin re- 
garding General Annenkoff as a man and a brother, had he 
heard him deliver these sentiments. That they meet Marvin’s 
own views cannot be doubted, and had English statesmen been 
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inclined to follow his advice, we should now hdve had a fairly 
firm grip on Bokhara and Samarkliarid, so that Anncnkoft’s 
partition scheme would have been unnecessary. Marvin was 
ever and anon urging his countrymen to take more interest 
in the affairs of our Northern and Noilh-VVcstern Indian 
frontiers. One of the last public letters Jie wrote, dating only 
a few weeks before his death, pointed out the facilities offered 
by Bcluchistan for British enterprise and British capital, 
which were being lavished in South America and elsewhere, 
but persistently withheld from the latest additions to the 
Indian Empire. Englishmen in tliese matters are slower than 
their neighbours, and, taking into consi<.leration the fact that 
they are the best and most successful colonists the world has 
ever seen, it cannot be denied in some respects that the policy 
is a good one. Besides, it must not be forgotten that, although 
Russia has made great strides in Central Asia, she has only 
given a menagerie-training as yet tt> the human specimens of 
/<77J naluyce she found there The nomadic tribes, it is true, arc 
lo ginning to settle down, and, whilst the rank and file still live 
in their kihitkas, or tents, the Khans have commenced to build 
brick houses for their own accommoilation. The railways, and 
stations, and telegraph wires, with regular arrival and departure 
of trains, and frcciuent despatch of posts, all seem to point^to 
civilization, but tlierc is nothing behind all this. Women are 
still sold as articles of nieichaiulize, and a very handsome wife 
can be bought for /‘150 — rather a high price, som^ people 
might think. An excessive immorality prevails, which is only 
fostered by the Russians, and, to put it plainly, though the domi- 
nant race can govern well, they do not do much to liumanize, 
or improve, those subject tc their sway. The Hon’ble George 
N. Curzon, M.P., in his book on “Russia in Central Asia in 
1 81:^9,’' thus forcibly describes Russian policy in the wide 
spheics of education, manners, religion, and morals: — “There 
seems to be altogether lackitig that moral impulse which induces 
unselfish or Christirin exertion on behalf of a subject people. 
Broad and statcsman-lij^e schemes for the material development 
of the country, for the amelioration of the condition of the na- 
tives, tor their adaptation to a higher order of things, are either 
not entertained, or arc^crushed out of existence by the superior 
exigencies of a military j'cghne. Barracks, ports, military roads, 
railway stations, post and telegraph offices, the necessary ad- 
juncts of Government, abound ; but the institutiens or buildings 
that bespeak a people’s jjrogrcss have yet to appear, licnee, 
while there may exist tlie ^ tranquillity arising from peaceful and 
conciliatory combination, there is not the harmony that can 
result only from final coalescence ! Hence Englishmen have 
little need to fear contrast between Russian rule in Turkomania 
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and British rule in India : the one is powerful on the surface, 
the other has not only the semblance but the reality of strength. 
When the day comes that we do join the Russian rails at 
Kandahar, it wfll be wholly for our benefit in commercial pro- 
gress. The richest marts of the East — Bokhara and Samar- 
khand— and the whole of the productive region lying away to- 
wards Mantchuria, will be, to some extent, brought within our 
reach, and there should be a golden future for British trade in 
that direction.” Meanwhile we should not forget the Russian 
view of the question, which Marvin constantly kept in the fore- 
ground. Shortly after the Penjdeh incident, a St, Petersburg 
paper put the following pertinent query : — “ A couple more 
Penjdehs and Maiwands, and where would be British rule in 
India?” whilst the Neva, 2, very popular non-political weekly 
illustrated paper, when publishing a series of sketches of the 
Central Asian Railway, headed them “ On the Road to India. ” 
Marvin pithily put the situation into a few sentences : In spite 
of all that has been written on the subject, few Englishmen 
have got as far yet as to expect that India will be joined to 
Europe by a railway in their lifetime. On the other hand, 
the Russians look upon it as simply a matter of two or three 
years. While the British public still mixes and muddles the 
vast steppes and deseits of Turkistan and the lofty passes of 
the Hindu Koosh with the short routes and easy roads of the 
region between Merv and Quetta, the Russians thoroughly 
understand the insignificance of the Afghan barrier, and arc 
convinced that, at no distant date, the overland trade of India 
must again traverse the Caspian on its way to Euiopc,” But 
there is another disturbing element, in addition to the ever- 
present thought in the Russian’s inmost breast, that some day 
he may be enabled to pounce upon India. On the Afghan 
frontier there are located in command several of the most able 
and ambitious officers in the Russian service. Foremost among 
these is Colonel Alikhanoff, who is the stiongest and cleverest 
official in Transcaspia. He is fully persuaded that, by, the aid 
of Persia and Afghanistan, he can make a future for himself, 
and it will not be his fault if the necessary disturbances in that 
direction are delayed to a period when they will be of little use 
to him. * ^ 

The prolongation of the Russian line to Tiflis and the 
certain future extension to Meshed, along the route I have pre- 
viously indicated, mean that Northern Persia has for ever passed 
under Russian, influence. Why should not England, or rather 
the Government of India, take steps to secure Southern Persia 
for British trade ? Foremost among many eminent writers, Marvin 
has often directed England’s gaze to Persia and the Karun River, 
the history of which must always be bound up with the records of 
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Russia and England in Central Asia. Here there is a magnificent 
field for our commercial enterprise ; if we stir before it is too late, 
and nerve tlie Persians to rescue themselves, and their ' fine 
country from the fate which they seem to regard as inevitable, 
that of becoming a Russian province. This, again, opens up a 
wide arena for argumentative comment, but I must now briefly 
deal with what I regard as the last phase of Marvin's connexion 
with Central Asia, namely, the Great Siberian Railway,. 

Like the line to Samarkhand, which was speedily decided 
upon, the Czar did not take long to consider when the project 
of connecting European Russia with Vladivostock in Eastern 
Siberia was broached. Although ^ meant the construction of 
a railway 4,000 miles in length, and the expenditure of about 
40 millions sterling, the Czar briefly wrote, five years ago, at 
the top of a despatch to his ministeps, “ Let a railway be built 
across Siberia — the shortest possiblej* But Russia is not rich, 
so she had to wait from 1886 until 1891 before any genuine 
attempt could be made to put the Czar’s mandate into force. 
At present the Russian lines extend to Nijni Novgorod, famous 
for its fair, and thence the traveller goes by steamer down the 
River Volga and up the River Kama to the town of Perm. 
Joining the line again, a run is made across the Ural mountains 
through Ekaterinburg to Tinmin. Fiom this point the great 
internal river navigation of Siberia begins, and steamers carry 
the traveller 1,800 miles further, to Tomsk, thus in a circuitous 
manner following the line of the trakht, or post-road, the Via 
Dolorosa of modern years, along which so many thousand 
political convicts have passed to the hopelessness and void of 
Siberia. There is a southern route vi& Orenburg, but it is not 
much used: 

The Great Russian Pacific Railway, however, will run about 
midway between these lines. The section from Samara, on 
the Volga, the starting-point, to Ufa in the Urals, has already 
been laid, and runs thiough a beautiful country. Marvin not long 
since indulged in a prophecy concerning this railway, in ampli- 
fication of that which f heard him utter in Newcastle. He 
said : — “ The absolute route throughout has not yet been 
decided upon in all its details, but the following are the points 
believed to be favourable — Ufa, Zlataoust, Tcheliab, Kurgan, 
the southern part of the Ishem district, Omsk^ Tomsk, Lake 
Baikal (landing-stage), the upper course of the Oldura or Ura, 
the Uppf‘r Amoor gold-fields, the middle part of tlie River Zey, 
Central Bureia, Little Khingan, Khabarovka on the Amoor, 
the Ussuri Valley, and Vladivostock." The official plans have 
not, so far as 1 am aware, been published, though Reuter 
recently telegraphed that the construction of the line would 
this year be actually undertaken ; but, when they do appear, it 
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will be of much interest to note how far Marvin was correct in 
his forecast. He very aptly describes this line as “ between 
St. Petersburg jind Pekin.” It is in fact designed to tap the 
inland trade of China«on the one hand ; whilst, on the other, it 
consolidates the Rusjian grip on the Pacific littoral. The 
year 1S98 has been fixed upon by Marvin as the date which 
will sec this last and greatest of Russia’s works accomplished 
And tlien — nous verrons ce que iioits verrons. Russia and 
Canada will become near neighbours, and further complications 
may ensue. Marvin, however, gave it as his latest and most 
matured opinion, that, in the lamentable event of a war between 
England and Russia, the real scene of action will be the Hcl- 
mund, and it is to the progress of our “ hereditary foe ” in that 
direction that we should pay most attention. It is not within 
the scope of the present aiticlc to inquire what has been done, 
or is under contemplation, by the Government of India and 
the Home authorities to arm against the evil day, should it 
ever arrive, when the British and Muscovite armies will meet 
at the gates of Herat. Nor can I branch off into discussion 
of the great services rendered by the ilepartcd journalist to 
trade circles by his admirable judgments upon the mineral oil 
supplies of Canada, the Caspian, Ikirma and Bcluchistan. I 
have endeavoured to jot down, in a cursory manner, I fear, 
some few impressions of the great light thrown upon the erst- 
while darkest j)ortion of Asia by one who thoroughly under- 
stood the man}' problems he undertook to elucidate. Though 
only in the full vigour of manhood when stricken down, Marvin 
had already achieved much. He had toiled hard and dis- 
interestedly, ever holding the advantage of England before his 
eyes, and a place cannot be denied him among the honoured list 
of Britons who have served their country well and faithfully. 


Louis Tracv. 



Art. III.— the BEGINNINGS OP THE KAVYA 
LITERATURE OF INDIA. 

Die Indischen In^chriften und das Alter dct Indischcn Kujist- 
pocsie von G Bidder voirklichcin Mitglicdc der Kais£rliclien 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Wten^ 1890. 

I T is, no doubt, well-known to our readers that of late years 
an element of certainty has been introduced into Indian 
history by the discovery and deciphifring of Indian inscriptions. 
In the pamphlet recently published by Professor Biihler, to 
which we desire to draw attention, an attempt is made to fix 
approximately the date of the ri'-c of the Indian artificial, or, 
as it is sometimes called, classical t^oetry, by the help of the 
3rd volume of the Coipus hiscriptwnum hidtcarmn, recent- 
ly published by Mr. J. F Fleet. To quote Dr. Biihicr's own 
words : * This exceedingly important work contains a large 
number of inscriptions, partly or altogether metrical, with 
perfectly certain dates. Taken together with other docu- 
ments, already known to us by trustworthy editions, these in- 
scriptions enable us to prove the existence of aK^vya literature 
in Intlia, in Sanskrit, and Prakrit during the first five centuries 
of our Era, and to show that the great literary period which 
secured for the style of the poetical school of Vidarbha, or 
Berar, general recognition in India, must be placed before the 
middle of the fourth century. They make it also very pro- 
bable that the year 472 A.D. should be fixed as the terminus 
ad queui for the poet Kalidasa.* 

The.se conclusions may, as Professor Biihler observes, 
seem unimportant to students occupied with the investiga- 
tion of the history and literature of European nations, but 
unfortunately the votaries of Indian Philology and Archaeology 
are not in a position tojdespisc such insignificant results. For 
the history, properly so .speaking, of the Indian artificial 
poetry, does not begin until the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury of our Era, not, in fact, until the reign* of the powerful 
King Harsha or Har.shavardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj, 
who ruled over the whole of Northern India from 606 to 648 
A.D. The works of his favourite, Banabhatta, wjio attempted 
to describe the fortunes of his master and himself in the un- 
fin islied novel Sri Harsha Charita, and, in addition, wrote the 
romance of Kadambari * and the hymn Chandikdsataka, 
perhaps also the drama Parvatiparinaya, are the oldest pro- 
ductions of the Muse of Court poetry of which the date of 
composition can be ascertained witl^ any degree of certainty. 
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Before this time, if we accept the Brihat Sanhita, Vardha- 
mihira's metrical treatise on Astrology, which exhibits the in- 
fluence of the tpeculiar Kavya style, and was composed about 
the middle of the sijtth century, there is, according to Pro- 
fessor Buhler, no classical composition of which the date 
is known. We have no reliable information about the date of 
the most famous classical poet*- Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bha- 
ravi, Pfavarasena and Gunddhya. We can only affirm that 
their fame was widely extended in the first half of the seventh 
century, as they are mentioned by Bana and in the Aihole- 
Meguti inscription of 634 A.D. If the date of the most 
important poets is so doVibtful, it may easily be imagined 
that it is no less difficult to fix with any certainty the date of the 
origin of the Kdvya literature. Some students of Indian litera- 
ture have, accordingly, assigned a very late period for the 
development of the Indiah artificial poetry. Professor Buhler 
thinks that Mr. P'leet’s recently published volume of “Inscrip- 
tions ” enables him considerably to antedate this period. 

He first selects for examination the famous Mandasor inscrip- 
tion published in Mr. Fleet's volume, to which Mr. R. C. Dutt 
refers in the third volume of his *' History of Civilization 
in Ancient India." This inscription is dated (in words) 529 
of the Malava Era (or Era of Vikramdditya), ie,, 473 A.D, 
We learn from it that the Temple of the Sun at Mandasor, the 
ancient* Dasapura, was erected at the expense of a guild 
of silk weavers who had inigiated to that place horn Ldla or 
Gujardt. Professor Biihler considers that this metrical in- 
scription belongs to the class of Pi asastis, or panegyrics. A 
detailed criticism leads him to the conclusion that, in respect 
of variety of metir, diction, rhetorical trc)pes, and other points, 
the inscription — or poem, as it may be called, — contains un- 
mistakable evidence of the influence of Kavyas, and of 
treatises on Poetic and Rhetoric. We do not propose to 
follow Professor Biihler into this detailed examination, which 
can be of interest only to Sanskritists. ^Suffice it to say,^thatthe 
author, Vatsabhatti, states himself to have composed, “ with 
great labour,” the poem in question, and that it contains many 
passages, which can be paralleled from the Kavyas, and 
especially from the works of Kalidasa,* and follows closely 
the canons of^ Indian poetry. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
conclude tlu^t there exi.-^ted in the fifth ccntuiy a Kavya 
literature precisely resembling that known to us. This conclusion 

* Professor Biihler is of opinion that* in certain passages, Vatsabhatti 
is making a deliberate attempt to vie with Kaliddsa. The parallels which 
he draws are certainly very striking. It is clear that Vatsabhatti was a 
mere imitator, and it is highly probable that he showed his good taste 
by selecting for imitation some of Kalidasa's most striking desciiptions. 
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is strengthened by the fact that all the other panegyrics in 
Mr. Fleet’s volume, which were composed between the year 400 
and the date of Vatsabhatti’s poem, exhibit the same close 
parallelism with the Kavyas known to us. • 

Professor Buhler next proceeds to examine Harishena’s 
panegyric on Samudragupta, which is inscribed on a pillar 
at Allahabad, and was composed about 375-390 A.D. It 
contains nine verses, and the rest of it is in poetical prose. It 
is described by the author himself — who declares himself to 
have been a minister for foreign affairs and war — as a k&vyam^ 
or poem. Professor Buhler shows, that it is written in the 
usual style of the Kavyas. He draws attention to the fact 
that the poet compliments the Iving (who is, by the way, 
occasionally represented on his coins with a lyre in his hand) 
on his skill in composing verses. Professor Biihlcr is of opinion 
that during the reign of Samudragupta, the Kavya literature 
was in full bloom, and the state of affairs at his Court was 
much such as is related of the Courts of Kanauj, Kds'mir, 
Ujjain, Dhara. and Kalyjini, and is still sometimes found 
here and there in India. The cultivators of Sanskrit poetry, 
who were called kaviy as well as budJia and vidvasy were not 
natural bards, but members of a literary guild, or Pandits 
who had studied the Sastras, that is to say, at any rate, 
Grammar, Lexicography, Rhetoric, and Metre, and, as the 
form of Harislicna’s composition shows, wrote according to 
fixed poetic canons. The Sanskrit Kavya, which dwed its 
origin to Court patronage, and by virtue of its origin could 
only exist thereby, was zealously cultivated at the Court. 
The King encouraged and maintained poets, and he himself 
and his higher officials vied with their prott^ges in their art.” 

To sum up, it is proved by an examination of Harishena’s 
panegyric, that the Kavya literature was flourishing during 
the whole of the fourth century, and that the works composed 
at the time differed little from the specimens of the Vaidarbha 
style preserved to us. But the date of the Kavya literature 
can be carried still further back by the Rudradaman inscription 
on the famous rock on the road leading from Jundgadh to the 
holy mount of Girnar. Its date is ascertained by the name 
of the grandfather of Rudradaman, Chashtana, who is the 
same as the Tiastanes mentioned by Ptolemy as ruling in 
Ozene, or Ujjain, and also by the date ofithe storm that 
destroyed the embankment of the Sudarsana tafik, the restor- 
ation of which it commemorates. Professor ^BUhler agrees 
with Dr. Bhagwan Lai in fixing the date of this document 
between 160 and 170 a!d. This inscription proves by its 
style the existence of a Kavya literature in the second half 
of the second century of our Era, and makes it very probable 
VOL. xcii.] • 19 
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that even the Scythian conquerors of India were fascinated 
by Indian literature, since Rudraddman, though the grandson 
of an I ndo-Scythian satrap, is praised for his skill in composi- 
tion. 

Professor Biihler next passes to the consideration of a Ndsik 
inscription composed in the 19th year of the reign of Siri- 
Pulamdyi, a King of the Andra d5masty, who is usually iden- 
tified with the Siri-Polemios, or Siio-Polemaios, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, as sovereign of Baithana, that is to say, Paitthana, 
or Pratishthana, on tlic Godavari. The date of this inscription 
is, therefore, fixed at about the midcile of the second century. 
This date is supported by other evidence into which it is not 
necessary to enter. It is of the nature of a panegyric. Though 
not in metrical form, it possesses all the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Indian artificial, or classical, poetry. For the 
ancient Indians, like our own Sir Philip Sidney, did not consider 
metre an inseparable adjunct of poetry. 

The results of Professor Biihler's investigations briefly 
amount to this : That, in the second century of our Era, the 
classical style of composition, both in prose and verse, sanc- 
tioned by the canons of Indian rhetoric, prevailed extensively, 
and was by no means interfered with by the invasion of 
barbarian strangers, to speak from the Indian point of view. 
On the contrary, the evidence rather goes to show that the 
ferns victor was attracted by the literary culture of India, at 
any rate, < that the immediate descendants of barbarian con- 
querors found its spell too potent to be resisted. It is also 
clear that in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries of our Era, 
this artificial style of poetry wiis in full blocan, and in high 
favour in the Coujts of Indian princes. 

It is obvious, as Professor Biihler points out, that these results 
are incompatible with Profcs.sor Max MvilU'Ps theory of a re- 
naissance of Indian literature, after its destruction by an inroad 
of baibarian conquerors in the first and second centuries of 
our Era. In the first place, the barbarian conquerors never 
occupied more than a fifth part of India. In the next place, 
there is ample evidence to show that they were, to borrow 
an expression of Sir Alfred Ly«air.s, rapidly Hindiiized. They 
were, in fact, like , the German conquerors of the Roman 
Empire, unable to resist the influences of a higher civilisation. 
They patronized Buddhism and tolerated Jainism. Many 
of them adopted Indian names. Some even condescended 
to compose in Ihdian languages, and, like the Welshman, Owen 
Glendower, in the case of the English language, gave the 
tongue a helpful ornament.” 

Another view, held by Max Miiller and other scholars, 
that the sixth century of our Era was the flourishing 
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period par excellence of the Indian artificial Court poetry, 
must give way before the evidence of inscriptions. On the 
contrary, it is clear that there were many flourishing periods 
of tliis style of composition. Moreover, ^Dr. Fergusson^s 
theor}^, that the Vilg^amdditya Era Wcvs, to* use Mr. Dutt's 
words, “ fixed in 544 A.D., by a Vikramdditya then reigning, 
and thrown back by six centuries,” is completely overthrown 
by Mr. Fleet’s discoveries. “ For they prove (i) that the Era 
commencing 56-57 B.C. was not invented in the sixth century, 
but was in use for more than a century before that, under 
the title of Malava Era ; (2) that no Sakas could, at that time, 
have been driven out of Western India, because that country 
had been conquered by the Giiptus more than a hundred years 
before that date ; (3) that, on the other hand, other barbarian 
conquerors, namely, the Hiinas, were driven out of Western 
India during the first half of the sixth century — not, however, 
by a Vikramaditya, but by Yasodharman, or Vishnuvardhana ; 
and that (4), consequently, there is no room in the sixth century 
for a powerful Vikramaditya of Ujjain, supposed to have 
provoked by his exploits a national revival in India.’' 

It is obvious that, if the Fergussonian hypothesis of a sixth - 
century Vikramaditya falls to the ground, the attempt to 
assign to this period the flourishing of the poet Kalidasa and 
other Corypluei of Indian literature, simply on the ground 
of their traditional connexion with the name of that sovereign, 
must be given up, or supported by other arguments. The 
well-known, but slenderly attested verse, whicli icckons Kdlidasa 
as one of the nine jewels at the Court of Vikramaditya, and 
makes him a contemporary of the astronomer Varahamihira, 
loses all its evidential value. We are now in a position to 
affirm that no Vikramaditya of Ujjain was in existence in 
the first half of the sixth century. 

But the theory that Kalidasa lived in the sixth century is 
supported by other arguments. It is assumed tliat Mallinatha 
is correct in maintaining, in his commentary on the 14th 
stanza of the Mcghadiita, that KSlidasa is there referring to 
an opponent of the* name of Dignaga. It is also assumed 
that this Digndga is identical with the Buddhist teacher 
Dignaga, and that, moreover, the Buddl^ist teacher Dignaga 
was the pupil of Vasubandhu and A'sanga, as is stated by 
Taranatha, who lived in the sixteenth, and J^atnadharmarAja, 
who lived in the eighteenth century. Then the positive 
assumption is made, based on the untenable theory of the sixth- 
century Vikramaditya, that the two brothers, -Vasubandhu and 
A'sanga, flourished about 550 A.D. 

This assumption is incompatible with a Chinese statement, 
quoted by Professor Max Miillcr, that Kumdrajfva translated 
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works of Vasubandhii’s in the year 404 A.D. It is also con- 
tradicted by a Chinese tradition mentioned by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, according to which Kumirajiva translated a life of 
Vasubandhu. 

A third argument ms based upon the fact that Kdlidasa 
appears to have beeq acquainted with Greek astronomy. 
It is, therefore, supposed that he must have lived after 
A'ryabhata, who wrote in 499 A.D. But Dr. Thibaut has 
fixed 400 A.D. as the terminus ad quern for the Romaka and 
Paulisa Siddhdntas, which also bear traces of Greek influence. 
It is clear, therefore, that no reliance can be placed on this 
argument. 

A fourth argument is adduced by Dr Huth, in a carefully- 
composed essay on “The Age of Kaliddsa.*’ He lays stress upon 
the fact that the Huns are mentioned among the border-tribes 
of India in Raghuvamsa IV. 68. He supposes that Kalidasa 
is transferring the political relations of his own time to that of 
Raghu, and that the White Huns are meant who occu- 
pied Kabul during two distinct periods — from the end of the 
second century B.C. to the end of the second centuiy A.D. ; and 
again from the beginning of the fifth century A D. to the end of 
the sixth. As it is for several reasons improbable that Kdlidasa 
can have lived at the time of the first conquest, Dr. Huth 
concludes that he must have lived during the period of the 
second occupation, and he accordingly fixes the end of the 
sixth century as his terminus ad quern. Professor Biihler 
rejoins that this theory will now have to be modified to bring 
it into accordance with the testimony of the Gupta inscriptions. 
It is, however, not necessary to enter into this question 
as it is probable that Kalidasa s description of his hero’s 
dig^idjaya, or “ conquest of various countries in all directions," 
is purely conventional. The probability of this view is sup- 
ported by Professor Biihler with arguments and examples 
which seem to us convincing. 

Finally, he expresses his opinion, “ that the question of the 
age of Kalidasa and of the other Coryphaei of Indian^ litera- 
ture, whose dates are not fixed by precise documents, is not 
likely to be much advanced by the method hitherto followed 
by most Sanskritists. In order to arrive at trustworthy 
conclusions, it will be necessary to investigate carefully the 
language, the style, and the poetical technik of separate poems, 
and to compare them with the corresponding features in 
literary works aftd epigraphical documents the age of which 
is precisely or •approximately fixed, and also with the canons 
of the older treatises on poetical ‘ornament. Should this 
investigation be extended to the epics, we should be able to 
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obtain a perfect picture of the gradual development of Indian 
poetry.” 

We have dwelt at greater length on that part of Professor 
Buhler*s essay which deals with the age. of Kdlidasa, as we 
think that anything connected with the most famous of the 
Indian classical poets must have a special attraction for Indian 
readers. They will, perhaps, also take a pleasure in observing 
that the recent tendency of the investigations of European 
scholars, is to throw back the date of Indian classical poetry 
to a period more in accordance with Indian traditions than 
that assigned to it by the pionfiers in the field of Sanskrit 
Philology, At any rate no one can help agreeing with Pro- 
fessor Buhler in the cordial commendation which he bestows 
on the labours of Mr. Fleet. 



Art. IV.— BENGAL POLICE REFORM. 

No. I. 

A very important Committee is now sitting to consider 
the question rf Police reform in Bengal Though His 
Honor the Lieutenaut-Govcrnc' of Bengal has, in creating 
the Com’mittee, invited the cordial co-bperation of the public, the 
subject, beyond eliciting casual notice in some of the news- 
papers, does not seem tq have excited such warm public 
interest as it deserves. The inefficiency and want of integrity 
of our Police have become a'byword, and the public press has 
of recent years been vehemently attacking the Force. Public 
opinion in the matter has now been fully endorsed by Govern- 
ment and proved by statistics of crime for the last eleven years. 
The silence of the public ifi a matter of such vital importance, 
when the time for action has come, is, therefore, all the more 
surprising. The attention of those who have not yet studied the 
subject is invited to the important Government Resolution, 
dated the 24th September last, published in pages 1986-1990 
of the Svpplement to the Calaitta Ga::ette of the ist October 
1890. I have tried to embody my views concisely in the 
following pages, but my main object is to invite public opinion 
and stimulate public interest. 

2. The present unsatisfactory state of things can be best 
described by a quotation from the Government Resolution : 
“ Although crime generally is not positively great in Bengal, 
and is decreasing relatively to the increase of populalion, 
certain offences show a tendency to increase ;• an unduly 
large proportion .*f the crime actually occurring is not brought 
to the notice of the Police or of the Magistrates, and is there- 
fore never enquired into ; the Police enquiry into a large 
number of cases taken up is fruitless, and such cases never 
come before tlie Courts ; and a disproportionate number of 
the persons brought before the Courts are acquitted. The broad 
renult is that upwards of 70 per cent, of serious crime goes un- 
punished ; that at least go per cent, of the most dangerous 
offences against property remain undetected ; and that in the 
eleveji years binder 7 'eview (iS^pS-iSSS) the percentage of con- 
victions among tfie total number of persons tried by the Courts y 
and charged i^dth offences mcluded in classes /, //, ///, and 
Vy never exceeded y 6 y and m one year fell to 5.2.” 

These statistics disclose a most lamentable state of things and 
fully deserve thorough enquiry by a Special Committee such as 
has been constituted. Besides these, there are a large number of 
crimes committed, but not reported, the extent of which cannot 
be given even by guess. We all know well how prone the 
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Panchaycts, Chaukidars, Zemindars and their Amlali ar-e to 
hush up crime. The proverbial timidity and carelessness of 
the masses give ain^le facilities, if they are not direct incen- 
tives, to theft and other offences against property. In Eastern 
Bengal, the houses of the people are generally made of mats, 
and cash and jewels are kept in insecure boxes and not iin- 
frequently in earthen pots. It requires very little effort to 
commit a burglary or tligft, and, the country being intersected 
by rivers and khals, it is extremely easy to remove and dispose 
of property in boats without fear of detection. Again, the 
people are so timid tliat they .will not even pursue a thief 
for fear of being killed or hurt, and make no attempt to defend 
their property. Then the desire to keep quiet and hush up 
crime is very natural. In 90 cases out of loo, the reporting 
of crime, if the offender is not arrested, would be productive of 
of no good, but is, on the contrary, sure to cause trouble and 
expense to the person robbed. In the absence of a high 
standard of truth and public morality, the villagers, including 
the Panchaycts and Chaukidars, often combine to hush up 
crime, and in many places, particularly villages remote from 
the Police Stations and the ordinary sphere of influence of the 
Police and the Magistracy, crime can be easily concealed with 
impunity. Then, again, the Zemindars, Planters, and other men 
of influence, hear and dispose of many cases in out-of-the-way 
places where the Magistrate and the Police arc not yet familiar. 

I had ample proof of this fact last year in the District Of Jessore, 
only a few hours’ journey from the metropolis of British India. 
People not unfrcqucntly prefer the prompt and summary mode 
of justice administered by these men to the tardy and expen- 
sive procedure of our Courts. 

3. J fully endorse the remarks in this connection of Mr. 
Maepherson, approvingly quoted in para. 7 of the Government 
Resolution creating the Police Reform Committee, but I do 
not think that the only remedy for the want of public spirit 
is to spread education among the masses. The spread of 
education among thq higher and middle classes has not 
materially improved the detection of crime. The higher and 
the educated classes are the most reluctant to give evidence 
in cases, even when they arc cognizant of facts material to their 
decision. It will take generations, I suppose, to establish 
a high standard of truth and public morality and general 
sympathy with public justice here, but nyich might be 
done by taking measures for the prevention of offences 
by clearly defining and ^extending the responsibilities of the 
public, by prompt and intelligent enquiry, and by simplifying 
the procedure and securing better administration of criminal 
justice. 
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4. These matters being premised, I will now proceed to 
consider the means which should be devised for the better 
administration Of criminal justice in its various stages. In the 
natural order of things the whole question can, 1 think, be best 
divided into the following classes : — 

(1) Measures for the prevention of offences ; 

(2) Reporting of crime ; 

(3) Investigation of cas^s and detection of crime ; and 

.(4) Trial of cases and conduct of prosecutions. 

These I will consider in their order. 

5. First, as to tlie measures for the prevention of offences. 

‘‘ Prevention is better than 'cure is a maxim which applies 
as much to crime as to disease. It will be a truism to say that 
the existing measures for the prevention of crime are insuffi- 
cient. This may be attributed to defects either in the law, or 
in its administration, or both. The present law, regarding the 
prevention of offences, is contained in Part IV, and sections 
44 and 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and sections 154, 
155 and 156 of the Indian Penal Code. The law lays down: 
That evciy person is bound to give immediate information to 
the Magistrate, or the Police, of the commission of certain 
serious offences ; that Village Headmen, Watchmen and Land- 
holders and their Agents arc bound to give some further in- 
formation, such as of the movements of suspected and bad charac- 
ters, and the occurrence of sudden and unnatural deaths. 
Landholders and their Agents are punishable for riots commit- 
ted in their lands. When there is probability of a breach of 
the peace, the Magistrate is empowered to bind down parties 
likely to disturb the peace and i.ssuc temporary injuctions, if 
necessary, lie can also bind down persons who are reported 
to be of notoriously bad or siisj)icioiis character. 

6. In practice, neither the Landholders nor their Agents in 
Lower Bengal give an}' information as required by section 45 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, and, as far as I am aware, they 
are never taken to task for the omission. It is the Chaukidars 
who supply such infoimation. The Landholders and their Agents 
are sometimes prosecuted under sections 154, 155 and 156, 
Indian Penal Code, when a riot does take place, but this is 
afier the mischief iy done. They are generally aware of every- 
thing going on in the village, and their responsibility, under 
section 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code, should, I think, be 
strictly enforced. In section 44 there is no mention of thefts 
among the offe'nces of the commission or intention to commit 
which the public arc bound to give immediate information. I 
think the offences described in sections 379, 380, 381,411, 412, 
413 and 414, Indian Penal Code, should be added to the list 
of offences of which the public are bound to give information 
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under section 44 of the Criminal Procedure Code, Immediate in- 
formation is very necessary regarding the commission of, or 
intention to commit, thefts and the allied offences. It should be 
remarked that the failure of the Police is igost ifoticeable in the 
detection of such offences and burglaries. Under the present law, 
a private person is not bound to give infofmation of theft, nor is 
he bound to proceed against the thief, though it is an offence to 
take a gratification in consideration of his not proceedings More 
stringent provisions, in the direction I have indicated, seem to 
me very necessary. In the absence of a high standard of truth 
and public morality among the masses, the fear of punishment 
is the most powerful incentive to t^ic prevention and detection 
of crime, and I feel confident of a better state of things if the 
responsibilities of Landholders and their Agents and the public 
generally are extended and rigidly. enforced. In the absence 
of recognized Village Headmen, I would substitute members of 
the Village Panchayct under section 45 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. To ensure better prevention of offences, I think 
clauses (a) and (c) of section 45 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code should be extended in the following manner. 

For clause (a) I would substitute the following 

“ (^(i) The permanent or temporary residence of any noto- 
rious or habitual thief, robber, housebreaker, receiver or vendor 
of stolen property, of any person who habitually commits inti- 
midation, extortiem or hurt, of any person who is taking^precau- 
tions to conceal his presence and there is reason to believe that he 
does so with a view to committing an offence, and of any 
person who has no ostensible means of subsistence, or who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of himself, in any village 
of which he is Headman, Panchaj^et, Watchman or Police 
Officer, or in which he owns ^or occupies land, or is Agent, 
or collects revenue or rent.’* The word intimidation " should 
be added before, and the word “ hurt after, the word " extor- 
tion ” in the first clause of section no of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The words or cognizable” should be 
be added after the wokI “ non-bailable and before the word 
“ offence ” in clause (c) of section 45. 

7. I think it is necessary to set forth fully the reasons 
for the additions and amendments I have suggested above. 

There are no recognized Village Headmen, now, correspond- 
ing to the Mahtos and Mundas of Chota Nagpur, in Lower 
Bengal, but in those villages to which the Chaukidari Act VI 
(B. C.) of 1870 has been extended, we have, in their stead, the 
Panchayet, whose duties anjd functions are defined by Ijie Act. 
I think a village agency should be created in every village 
where there is none at present. Village communities and 
village officials were indigenous institutions in ancient India, and 
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though decayed and almost swept away from Lower Bengal, 
they arc likely to succeed in the rural tracts of modern India if 
revived and recognized by law and fostered by Government. 
In Lower Bengal the, Panchayct should, I think, be the village 
agency. Their duties and responsibilities should be enlarged 
and clearly defined iy law. At present the position of the 
Panchayct is not good enough to attract the best men in the 
village.. I think their status might be easily improved and made 
more attractive by three very simple means, namely, by offering 
them (i) immunity from payment of Chaukidari-cess, (2) pos- 
session of arms without a license, and (3) eligibility for election 
as members of the Local Board. The members of the Panchayct 
are men of the village, and are generally well acquainted with 
its affairs. I have therefore proposed that they should be made 
responsible for the duties under section 45 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

8. I now come to deal with the most important factor in the 
prevention of crime — the Chaukidar. He is the village official 
and the unit of our administration. His primary duties are to 
keep watch and ward and to report crime, and he is theo- 
retically the foremost agent for the prevention of crime ; but 
his inefficiency has become proverbial. The reasons are not 
far to seek. He is ill-paid, and, not being a whole-time 
officer, he generally performs his duties perfunctorily ; and 
being too much under the influente of Zemindars and his 
co-villagers, he has not the courage and independence to 
proceed against them when necessary, and it need hardly 
be added that he can be easily bought. The salary of a 
Chaukidar varies under the law from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per mensem. 
In Eastern Bengal, and in Lower Bengal generally, the earn- 
ings of an ordinary coolie vary from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10, and 
it cannot be expected that Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 will attract 
good men as Cliaukidars, or even if it did, that they 
would devote their whole time to the performance of their 
duties. Their salaries, small as they are, are not>^ regularly 
realized. As a matter of fact, the Chaukidar spends the great- 
er part of his time in cultivation and other profitable pursuits, 
and cares very little for his duties as a public servant. He 
rarely, if ever, comes out at night to keep watch, and does 
not even attend the thannah regularly. In Lower Bengal, about 
twenty-five per cent, of the Chaukidars are absent on their 
attendance d^ays at the Police-station. They are punished 
right and left, -but they care very little for their posts. They 
are net unfrequcntly in league with the thieves and bad 
characters of the neighbourhood, and often share their booty. 
It cannot be expected that such men will be the terror of 
thieves, or capable of preventing and detecting crime. 
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9. The improvement of the Chaukidars is, I think, a sine qud 
non for the better detection and prevention of crime, and tlie 
following measures appear to be necessary for the purpose : — 

(I.) The salary of the Chaukidgir shbuld be raised 
to at least what a Constable gets. 

(2.) His whole time must be *devoted to the per- 
formance of his duties as Chaukidar, and he 
should be altogether debarred from carrying on 
any other trade or profession. 

(3.) He must frequently move in his village to 
collect information and keep watch from 10 o'clock 
to dawn of day. * 

(4.) He must be trained and drilled, as far as pos- 
sible, like Constables, and be put under the imme- 
diate control and supeuvision of the District Su- 
perintendent of Police;, and sliould be eligible 
for promotion to the Regular Police. 

(5.) The appointment of outsiders, who are likely 
to be independent of village influences, should 
be encouraged. 

(6.) The appointment of separate Chaukidars for roads 
and river ghats, where thefts and robberies are often 
committed. 

Under the Moghul rule, there were such Chaukidars, and 
we find remains of the old institution in some parts of liehar 
and Chota Nagpur : the Road Chaukidars are called Shah-Rahi^ 
and the River, or Ghat, Chaukidars, Sail-Daria, 

The performance of duties already imposed by the law must 
also be enforced. All these innovations, of course, mean an in- 
crease of Chaukidari-tax, but this cannot be avoided. The 
reasons for the measures suggested by me are obvious. 

10. Better provision should be made for the collection 
of Chaukidari-tax and regular payment of the Chaukidars* 
salaries. The assessment of the tax may be left with the 
Panchayets, as now, but the collection should be made by a paid 
Tahsildar appointed for' a compact circle, consisting of several 
villages, the Tahsildar being paid from the Chaukidari Fund. 
This system is in force in Chota Nagpur and^ works very satis- 
factorily. These Tahsildars should also supervise the work of 
Chaukidars, and should be made liable for reporting crime and 
furnishing the information within their circles, as required for 
villages by section 45 of the Criminal Procedure Code, to be 
amended as proposed by me. I may here mention that, only 
a few years ago, a class of officers, called Daj^adarsy v^ere ap- 
pointed in the District of Monghyr, at the suggestion of Colonel 
Ramsay, the District Superintendent of Police, and they work- 
ed exceedingly well. They were appointed to supervise the 
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working of about twenty Chaukidars, and worked them up to a 
pretty high state of efficiency. They also distinguished them- 
selves by intelligently aiding in the investigation and detec- 
tion of crime.* It is a big jump from theChaukidar to the 
Police, and there is a missing link in the chain. I think the 
Chaukidari Tahsildars can be made to supply the link and act 
as Daffadars as well as Collectors of Chaukidari-tax. I do not 
think the Panchayets of Bengal will ever be efficient in collect- 
ing the tax and regularly paying the Chaukidars. They are 
honorary men and generally consider their appointment a neces- 
sary evil. They rarely keep* regular and correct accounts. I have 
personal knowledge that the really best and most independent 
men in a village do not seek to be members of Panchayets, and 
those who seek the appointment often do so from love of power 
or desire of illicit gain. The Panchayets naturally want to be 
on good terms with their neighbours, and are unwilling to incur 
their displeasure by realizing arrears of Chaukidari-tax by 
distress and sale of their co-villager's property. If Union 
Committees under the Local Self-Government were established 
in Bengal, the collection of Chaukidari-cess and payment of 
Chaukidars could be made over to them with advantage. 

II. The next point for consideration is the reporting of 
crime. In my remarks in the foregoing paragraphs about the 
prevention of crime, I have already anticipated what I intend- 
ed to say under this head. If a better class of. men are 
appointed as Chaukidars, and sections 44, 45, 109, and iio of 
the Criminal Procedure Code are amended in the manner I 
have suggested, and the responsibility attaching to the Land- 
holders, Panchayets and the public generally, for giving infor- 
mation, is amplified, crime will be better reported. I may here 
mention that one of the complaints against the Police is that, 
when complainants, or Chaukidars, give information, the Station 
Officers take down their statements perfunctorily and inaccu- 
rately, and often omit material portions of their story in such a 
way as to spoil the case altogether. In the course of the trial 
of many cases I have had reason to believe that such complaints 
were well founded. I think complainants should be given the op- 
tion of filing writfen complaints before the Police, in the same 
way as they are allowed to do before the Magistrate, the Police, 
of course, reserving the right to examine them, and elicit any 
information that may be necessary. 

12. The nt^xt link in the chain of criminal administration 
is the investigation of crime, together with which 1 may treat 
of the detection of offences. The * results of investigation of 
crime are at present most unsatisfactory, and very little detec- 
tive ability is shown by the Bengal Police. Unless the robber 
or thief is caught, or stolen property traced beforehand by the 
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Chaukidar, complainant, or his villagers, our Police find it next 
to impossible to trace out the offender. Their knowledge of 
the bad characters and their movements, and the routes and 
modes by which stolen property is disposed of, is extremely poor, 
and it is not surprising that they generally grope in the dark. 
The energy and promptitude and the intelligent pursuit which 
are essential to the successful detection of crime are, unhappily, 
generally wanting in our Police. An increase in the cfificicncy 
of the Police means an improvement in the quality, as well as an 
increase in the numbers, of the Police Force, which again involves 
increased expenditure ; but since Government has now seriously 
mooted the question, it is, I think, prepared to meet an increased 
expenditure. The question of the safety of the lives and pro- 
perty of the people is under consideration, and if the improve- 
ment of criminal administration involves an increase of expendi- 
ture, the people should be willing to bear increased taxation, if 
that is unavoidable. 

13. The question of improvement in the efficiency of the 
Police leads me to consider the position and functions of 
the different members of the Force, as now constituted, and 
the changes which should be effected. To the Superior Police 
service belong the District Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent of Police. Their duties arc principally con- 
trolling and inspecting. They rarely investigate cases. Even 
the investigation of cases against Subordinate Police Officers, 
which the District Superintendent is required by Rule 13, 
Chapter II, page C, Volume I of the Police Manual, to make 
personally, is left to the Inspectors. I think it is a serious 
drawback to the present system that the District and Assist- 
ant Superintendents of Police never have any training in de- 
tective work, and it is not surprising that they should imperfectly 
supervise, in their subordinates, the performance of duties of 
which they have no personal experience. A good General 
must be himself a good soldier, if he is to maintain an efficient 
army and infuse energy into them and lead them to victory. 
Our Commissioners and , District Officers who have to super- 
vise and control the work of Subordinate Magistrates are 
trained as Judicial Officers, but our District and Assistant 
Superintendents never have the training of Investigating and 
Detective Officers. Whatever method may be hereafter ap- 
proved by Government for securing better Superintendents 
of Police, they should, I think, be thoroughly trained in inves- 
tigating and detective work. 

14. I think the standard of education and general attain- 
ments required from an Assistant Superintendent of Police, and, 
by implication, from the District Superintendent, should be 
raised. I am therefore glad to see a suggestion made in 
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certain quarters that Assistant Superintendents should be 
chosen from ut^successful candidates for the Covenanted Civil 
Service, who occupy high positions in the competitive exami- 
nations, but faH to secure appointments in the Civil Seivice. 
I think a better arrangement would be to hold a separate 
examination, with less stiff intellectual tests, but requiring better 
physical attainments. As the question of rewarding distin- 
guished Inspectors of Police by promotion to the posts of 
Assistant and District Superintendents has been mooted in 
para. II of the Government Resolution, I think it right to 
say that European District Superintendents will be better 
able to drill and keep the Force in discipline, but there would be 
various manifest advantages in promoting distinguished and 
well-educated Inspectors to be the heads of the District Police. 
An Inspector has a thorough practical knowledge of the 
working of the Police, and often himself possesses detective 
ability, and, if he is honest and educated, he should make an 
efficient District Superintendent of Police. I understand that 
the few Inspectors of Police who were promoted to the posts 
of District Superintendents of Police during the incumbency 
of Mr. Munro as Inspector-General of Police, have generally 
worked well. I must say, however, that the standard of edu- 
cation of the Inspectors of Police at present in the service — who 
are almost, as a rule, promoted from the post of Sub-Inspectors — 
is generally low. But if some stiff intellectual tests were pres- 
cribed *for Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, as I shall suggest 
below, and if these Officers had even remote hopes of becoming 
Assistant and District Superintendents of Police, a superior 
class of Officers would enter the service, who should, with ex- 
perience arid training, be fit for the highest posts in the Police 
Department I am entirely against the promotion of Inspectors 
to Deputy Magistrateships. The few Officers who have been 
so promoted, have, if I am correctly informed, generally been 
failures. A good Detective will not be a good Judicial Officer. 
Quite different temperaments of mind arc required for a Police 
Officer and a Judicial Officer. I have as much •‘"objection to 
promoting an Inspector to a Deputy Magistrateship, as a 
District Superintendent of Police to the post of a District and 
Sessions Judge. ' 

15. The Inspectors of Police now rarely investigate cases. 
They are the connecting links between the District Super- 
intendent and tl»e Sub-Inspector and Head Constable, who 
are the Investigating Officers. They are virtually Assistants 
of the District Superintendent in the different Sub-Divisions. 
I think the inspection work should be mostly left to the 
Distiict and Assistant Superintendents, and Inspectors told 
off to investigate the most important cases in the Sub-Division. 
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This will secure the services of experienced and able Officers 
for the detection of important orime. The investigation and 
detection of crime are now principally in the hands of the 
Sub-Inspectors. The method of their appoiNtment in the 
different Districts is not uniform ; their standard of education 
is generally low ; and there is every reason to believe that 
they arc untrustworthy. The Head Constable is an un- 
educated and ill-paid officer, and generally dishonest and 
quite untrustworthy ; his powers are large, and it is too 
much to expect such an ill-paid and uneducated officer to 
discharge his important duties honestly. He often investi- 
gates important cases. As suggested in para. 14 of the Govern- 
ment Resolution, the Head Constabl? should be simply what 
his name implies. There should be a sharp line of demarcation 
between him and the Sub-Inspector ; well-educated men of 
respectable families should be appointed directly to Sub- 
Inspectorships, and the post of Sub-Ihspector should also be 
made attractive by an increase in pay. The lowest grade 
of Sub-Inspector now carries a salary of only Rs 30 per 
month, and no man of education and respectability can be 
expected to take up and honestly discharge the duties and 
responsibilities of a Sub-Inspector on such a low salary. The 
initial pay should be at least Rs. 50. The investigation of 
cases should be taken away altogether from Head Constables, 
who should be employed only in keeping the peace and 
maintaining order and making miscellaneous enquiries! The 
number of Head Constables could thus be reduced, but the 
number of Sub-Inspectors would have to be increased in propor- 
tion. The positions of Writer Constable and Constable may 
remain unchanged, but their salary should vary in different 
Districts, according to the costliness of living. Living in East- 
ern Bengal, for instance, is at least twice as dear as in Behar, and 
a Constable here practically gets half as much as he gets in the 
Upper Provinces. 

16. I will now consider the best mode of appointing Sub- 
Inspectors, on which opinion has been invited in para. 14 of 
the Government Resolution. I think the most suitable and 
least objectionable method is limited competition. In the 
first place, only those should be admitted* to competitive 
examination who possess certain physical and educational 
attainments. A certificate of respectability and eUucation equal 
to that of an Undergraduate of the Calcutta Univeyrsity should 
be produced from some one who exercises any of the powers 
of a Magistrate ; certificate of health and physical lobustness 
from a Civil Surgeon; and a*certificate of ability to ridS well 
enough for administrative purposes from an Executive Officer 
of Government not below the rank of a Sub-Divisional Officer. 
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The candidates who satisfy these tests should then be subjected 
to a competitive examinationi in English Literature, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Criminal and Police Law, and the 
number of vacancies filled up with the most successful candi- 
dates. Those who 'are selected by this examination should be 
kept on probation for*a period of two years, and confirmed, if 
they give satisfaction. The examination would be best con- 
ducted in the Inspcctor-Gcncrars Office in Calcutta and at 
the head-quarters of each Divisional Commissioner. 

17. A great deal of assistance in the detection of crime 
would be obtained from informers, if rewards were offered. 
People who have the requisite knowledge of crime, but have 
not sufficient sense of public morality to give information to the 
authorities and volunteer their evidence, would come forward 
if the temptation of rewards were thrown in their way. 
At present the offer of rewards under Rule 21, Chapter 
II, page 9, Volume I of the Police Manual, is rather rare. 
I think a reward should be offered in every important case, 
whenever the Police fail to discover the crime ; and, in cases 
of offences against property, the Criminal Procedure Code 
might be so amended as to empower the Criminal Courts to 
order the owners to pay a certain proportion of the money 
value of property recovered as a reward to the informer through 
whose instrumentality the recovery had been made. 

18. I come now to the last link in the chain of criminal 
administration, — the trial of cases. At present the Court Sub- 
Inspector looks after the prosecution in Police cases before 
the Magistrate. He is not a lawyer, and the prosecution 
generally suffers if questions of law are involved and good 
Pleaders are engaged for the defence. The Government 
Pleader cannot be engaged to appear for the prosecution in 
trials before Magistrates without the Legal Remembrancer's 
previous sanction, I think the District Magistrate should be 
authorized to engage the Government Pleader, or any other 
reliable Pleader or Mukhtiar practising in the District, to jippear 
for the prosecution in trials before Magistrates when the Court 
Sub-Inspector is no match for the defence, and such a course 
appears advisable. I am inclined to think that there would be 
a decided imprdVement in the results of criminal trials if the 
Crown were better represented, 

19. Rcgardfng the absence of legal training among the 
Native Suboi'dinate Magistrates referred to in para. 17 of the 
Government ^Resolution, I think the same objection applies 
to the Covenanted Civilians, but^the latter are more in touch 
with the District Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and have 
therefore a much better chance of learning the mode of criminal 
trials than the former. The present system of appointing 
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Deputy Magistrates by examination and keeping them on pro- 
bation for some time, is expected partly to remove the diffi- 
culty. As remarked in para. 16 of the Government Resolu- 
tion, the supervision by the District Magistrate of the work 
of Subordinate Magistrates is not sufficiently s) stemalic and 
persistent, and I think the real remedy lies in compelling the 
District Officers to examine regularly the Judicial work of their 
subordinates, and instruct them thoroughly how to fry cases 
practically. The District Magistrate often finds fault with the 
Subordinate Magistrates, but he has very little sympathy with 
them, cind, as a rule, he docs not take care to train the Junior 
Officers, and there is not that kinefly and frequent interposition 
without which there can be no real instruction. The District 
Judge, when inspecting the work of Munsiffs and Subordinate 
Judges, generally sits in tlieir Com ts’ and hears how they con- 
duct cases, and gives them practical instruction ; but, as far as 
I am aware, the District Magistrate rarely does so in regard to 
his subordinates. Tlie Judicial training of Junior Officers is 
never watched, or practically examined, by the District Officers, 
though he often examines their records and gives his opinion 
regarding the legality or regularity of their proceedings. He has 
to inspect the Revenue department of his office once every half 
year and submit a report, but he has to do nothing of the kind 
in connection witli Magisterial work. I think District Magistrates 
should be made to sit periodically in the Courts of the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates, pai ticularly Junior and riobationary Officers, 
to watch Ihcir mode of conducting cases in practice, and give them 
instructions then and there, and submit lialf-ycaily reports of such 
inspections. This s) stem would give them a belter insiglit intothe 
work of their subordinates, and, at the same time, enable them 
to train the Junior Officers. The Joint Magistrate, or, in his 
absence, the Senior Deputy Magistrate, might be deputed to 
examine and instruct the Junior Officers in the same way. 
Cases ill which accused persons are discharged or acquitted, 
should be immediately brought before the District Magistrate, 
in order that he may take prompt action whenever the dis- 
charges and acquittals are found to be improper. 

20. I cannot close this article withemt expressing my con- 
viction that, to ensure a better administration of criminal justice, 
it is necessary that the Magistrate and the Pctlice should be 
brought nearer the homes of the people than, they are at 
present. Now they are often loo distant and unfamiliar 
authorities, particularly in large and remote districts, and the 
result is that people in the remote mofussil often ai 5 pcal to 
the Zemindars and other influential men for justice, and these 
men decide eases in their summary way. Only last year, in 
the District of Jessorc, I found al^undant evidence to show 

VOL. xcii.J , 20 
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that the Planters and Zemindars tried a large number of civil 
and criminal cases and even heard appeals. More Police Out- 
posts should be opened, and Deputy Magistrates posted in 
the interior, just irf the same way as Miinsiffs. All this, of 
course, means increased expenditure of money, but the public 
should be protected from ciiminals, and the people should 
be glad to pay increased taxati^ ii, if that becomes necessary, 

A. T. Gupta. 

The i It h December 1890. 


II. 

F rom the number of letters that are being published in the 
different newspapers on the subject of “ Police Reform,” 
it is evident that the question is one of some little interest to the 
public ; and that this should be so is not surprising, considering 
what an important part the Poli:e play in the administra- 
tion of a country. Many suggestions have been made 
as to the direction which the reformation should take, 
but all seem agreed that the first thing to do is to 
raise the pay of the lower grades of investigating officers. 
This would certainly be a step in the right direction, so 
far as it went, but the intention of Government api)ears 
to be to raise the pay of the lui^/icr grade of investigating 
officers, 7 e,, the Sub-lnspcctors, and, at the same time, to reduce 
their numbe** ; that is to say, certain investigating officers will 
receive higher pay, but the bulk of investigating work will 
still be done b} underpaid men. How this is to raise the 
morale of the P'orce, it is hard to see ; as it is not likely that 
men who arc to commence their career as investigators on 
insufficient pay, will be kept honest by the distant prospect of 
possibly drawing a more liberal salary in their old age. 
As a matter of fact, the present pay of Sub-Inspectors is 
quite sufficient ; the cost of living for a native is regulated 
much more by his tastes and social standing than by his official 
rank, and Sub-Inspectors of Police arc paid quite as well as 
clerks, and others, of the same social status and equal attain- 
ments. It is the Head-Constables on Rs. 20, 15, and 10, who 
now do tho greater portion of the investigating work of the 
country, and whose pay requires raising. No officer should be 
entrusted with investigating powers whose salary is less than 
Rs. 36 or 25 a month. The Head-Constables on Rs. 20 and 15 
might be employed for round duty, looking up bad characters, 
and similar irresponsible work ; and the grade of Rs. 10 should 
be done away with altogether. But if raising the pay of 
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investigating officers, be it in the higher or lower grade, is all that 
is contemplated, it will be money wasted. There is a great deal 
more that requires looking into ; and, if any real improvement 
is to be expected, radical changes must ^be made. To begin 
with the organization of the Distrjet Force. District 
Superintendents were appointed under Act V of 1861. .by 
which Act the present Police Force — on the model, wc believe, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary — was first called into existence. 
Under certain sections of this Act, such District Superintendents 
were vested with full departmental powers over their officers 
and men, subject to the general conti^ol of the District Magis- 
trate, and these powers were exencised by them from 1862 
up to 1871 ; but the District Superintendents so empowered 
were chiefly Military men. They trod upon the corns of the 
autocratic District Magistrate of those ‘‘Jo Hookum ” days, 
and strife aiose; and, to end this strife. Act V of 1861 was 
“ amended by Circulars of the Provincial Governmctit, which 
created the District Magistrate actual and immediate Depart- 
mental head of the District Police, and made the District 
Superintendent his “Assistant'* in the Police Department. 
But the District Magistrate has far too much to do ever to be 
the workifig head of the Police ; and, as a rule, if a Civilian, 
he has neither sympathy with, nor experience of, the difficulties 
of maintaining discipline in a large and scattered force, such 
as the Police. • 

The nett result of the changes initiated in 1871, and con- 
solidated in subsequent j’cars, has been the establishment of 
a system of dual control in each District, veiy advantageous 
to the peccant Policeman when the District Magistrate and 
District Superintendent do not pull together, but of no benefit 
to any one else. l"or, while it may be conceded that there 
OLighl to be one head of the District Criminal administration, 
it does not follow that he should also be the Departmmiai 
head of the working machinery. On the contrary, the Criminal 
Procedure Code recognizes the fact that a Policeman cannot 
be an impartial trying Magistrate ; and most Magistrates, and 
probably all District Superintendents, in Bengal, could quote 
instances in which the knowledge possessed by the District 
Magistrate, as Departmental head of the Police, prejudiced his 
action as a judicial officer. In fact, the Magistrate, as head of 
the Police, may be, and often is, in possession of information, 
which, as trying officer, he should not posscSs under the 
Evidence Act ; and he would need to be more than human if his 
judgment were not affected by this. In short, this system of 
dual control has not only impaired the value of the District 
Magistrate, as a judicial officer, but has practically stamped 
out the authority of the District Superintendent ; for it must 
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be obvious to any one possessing any knowledge and ex- 
perience of the management and control of large bodies of 
disciplined men» that, unless the person in command is abso- 
lute, his position is an impossible one, especially where 
Asiatics are concerned ; and the manner in which this dual 
control has worked in the Bengal Police is disclosed by the 
fact that, after nineteen years’ fair trial, it has been found neces- 
sary to' appoint a Commission to enquire into and report on 
the causes of its present inefficient condition ! ” 

The fact that this dual control system was introduc- 
ed only after ten years’ trial of unamended Act V of 
i86i, is no argument 'rn its favour; for, in 1871, there 
was no police officer in Bengal of more than ten years* 
experience, whereas in 1890 there is no District Superin- 
tendent of less than twelve years’ experience. From the In 
spector-General down to' the Assistant Superintendent, all 
had to begin in 1861, not only to learn their work and up- 
root the evils of the old Darogah system, but to evolve and 
establish a regular police organization suited to the country, 
and yet based on European experience and ideas. It was no 
light task, and it was not badly done. The older villagers of 
to-day can tell many a talc of the reign of terror in the 
Noithcrn Bengal districts when the old Darogahs lived and 
flourished, and when dacoity was something more than 
“house' theft with sticks!” It should be remembered, in 
this connexion, that, when the new Police was started, the Da- 
rogah regime, had been in existence for more than half 
a century. Under the circumstances, it was scarcely surpiising 
that the “ great improvements” looked for from the introduc- 
tion of the new Police-system were not realized. It was hardly 
possible that they could be in the comparatively short time 
allowed. Moreover, the system itself was by no means per- 
fect in its organization. P"or instance, for a Civil Force, the 
new Police, owing probably to the large number of Military 
men in the superior appointments, was far too Military when 
first started, and much of the time devoted to drills and par- 
ades would have been far more profitably employed in im- 
parting instruclioh in law and procedure. But little faults of 
this nature could have been easily corrected without going 
to the length of changing the whole organization of the Force 
and cutting a\vay the very foundation on which it stood. 

There is probably no Department in the Indian adminis- 
tration of greater importance than the Police, nor any in which 
the subordinate officials have more power and opportunities 
for doing wrong. It stands to reason, then, that the super- 
vision over such a Department, to be effective, should be in 
the hands of an officer wljo can devote his whole time and 
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attention to the work, and who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the character and qualifications of each of his subordinates. 
The District Superintendent is the only officer who can pos- 
sibly be in this position ; but, unfortunately, under existing 
circumstances, his hands are so tied, that, though he may discover 
specific acts of the grossest neglect of duty or oppression on 
the part of his subordinates, he is powerless to make an .ex- 
ample of them in that prompt and decisive manner which is 
essentially necessary for the maintenance of discipline and 
good order. For should the offender be a Sub-Inspector, the 
Magistrate’s sanction must first be obtained to his punishment ; 
and, if of a lower grade, the man is at liberty to appeal to 
the same authority, and may even epinploy a Vakil, or a Pleader, 
to defend him. Under these circumstances, what real au- 
thority can a District Superintendent possess over his sub- 
ordinates ? Yet he is practically heW responsible if they aic 
not all that they should be. It is revAly time that such anoma- 
lies were looked into honestly and disinterestedly. The Police- 
system of the country has attracted the attention of the public, 
and it is necessary that it should be opened out and laid bare. 
The present system has had more than a fair tried, and it is not 
too much to say it has proved a failure. There has been enough 
of palching-up and mending, and the whole fabric requires 
taking to pieces and setting up again on an improved 
pattern. Inci eased and improved European supervision over 
the District Police is one of the things most rcquirc>d ; and, 
to be of any use, it must be technical and absolute. 

To proceed from Distiict to Provincial organization, the 
great demand of all zealous District Superintendents of the 
present day is for organized co-operation and a .system of 
centralization, the necessity of which was recognized when 
the new Force was first established in 1861. There was then 
a Deputy Inspector-General of Police at each Commissioner’s 
head-quarters ; but these officers were, unfortunately, at that 
time, as inexperienced as all other Police officers of the period ; 
hence the grasping economy which seems especially directed 
at Police administratioh in Bengal, ignoring the necessity 
for organization, abolished these appointments before they 
could be justified by experience, and left each District a 
self-containing unit, and each District Superintendent an 
Ishmael whose hand was against every other District Superin- 
tendent. And so there arc now but two Deputy Inspector- 
Generals, who have no stake or interest in any part of the Police 
administration, and whose weary round of automatic and 
stereotyped inspection must paralyze the most active in- 
tellect. Consequently the public need not be surprised to 
learn that there is no organization in the Police administration 
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of Bengal. Each District Superintendent works for his own 
district only, utterly regardless of his neighbours, and though 
there may be the strongest inter-district criminal combina- 
tions, there is «no proper machinery for simultaneous action 
against them. Thus‘a criminal gang, driven from one district, 
take up with their ftiencls in another, and quietly pursue their 
calling without let or hindrance. The Inspector-General holds 
the string of some fort}^ odd di Aricts, and no living man could 
work them without intervening agency. That this is to some 
extent recognized, may be assumed from the fact tliat, of late 
years, effoils have been made to drag the Commissioners of 
Divisions into tlie Police machinery. As they arc, however, 
essentially revenue ofiiccrj and as they no not correspond 
clirrcily with the liispector-General, they arc peculiarly unfitted 
to come between him and the Distiict Police. Moreover, a 
Commissioner is not in any way subordinate to the Inspector- 
General of Police ; in fact the latter is his junior, as is proved 
by the fact that all our most recent Inspectors-General have 
been promolcd to Commissionerships. Hence it is impossible to 
suppose that Commissioners can perform the duties formerly 
done by Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral of circles, as subordination 
to the Inspectors-Gcneral of Police was an essential element in 
these apipointmcnls. The fact remains, therefore, that be- 
tween^ the Inspector General in Calcutta and his District 
Superintendents at their respective head-quarters, there is 
practic^ly no supervising agency of any .sort worthy of 
the name. We have already observed that these very im- 
portant officers, viz,. Deputy Inspectors-Gencral, were abolished 
hastily, and without being given a fair trial. Economy 
was one reason for llieir reduction ; their incompctency was 
ostensibly the ot'icr. But the fact that competent men could 
not be found for these iinpoitant appointments at that time 
was hardly a sufficient reason for doing away with the circle 
supervision altogether. There are very many District Superin- 
tendents in the P’orcc at the present moment, with something 
like 25 to 28 years’ actual Police experj^cncc ; and if cf judicious 
selection were to be made from amongst them, able and 
experienced Officers could now be found to fill tlicse posts, 
and we could havfe a supervising agency in each Police circle 
that would go far towards securing something like efficiency, 
not only in each District Force, but in the whole Police-system. 
To obtain tlu) necessary number of Deputy Inspectors-Gencral 
for circles w^ould be neither difficult nor expensive. There 
are at present two Deputy Inspcctors-General, and seven ist 
grade District Superintendents sanctioned, on Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, respectively. The ist grade District 
Superintendents are doing ordinary district work, which 
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could be as well performed by Officers of the lower 
grades. 

The number of Commissionerships in Bengal is eight. 
Eight Police circles would therefore be ^ required. Let 
the two Deputy Inspectors-General remain as they are 
for the two most important circles,, say the Presidency 
and Patna, and make that the ist grade of Deputy, In- 
spectors-General. Convert the present 1st grade of District 
Superintendents into 2nd grade Deputy Inspector-Generals 
on the pay they now draw, and reduce their number from seven 
to six by absorption ; the 2nd, 3rd, ^jth and 5th grade of District 
Superintendents being increased by the number of appointments 
required to fill districts, and the grade numbers changed to 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th. The selection for 2nd grAde Deputy Inspector- 
Generalships should be very carefully made, and nothy seniority. 
Any officer now in the ist grade, who might not be considered 
fit for a Deputy Inspector-Generalslwp, could be passed over, 
but allowed to continue in his grade till he retired ; and as 
promotions to ist and 2nd grade of District Superintendents 
are now to be made by selection, it is probable that only such 
officers as are consideied fit for Deputy Inspectors-General will, 
in future, be promoted. Hence there would be no difficulty in 
selecting officers for Deputy Inspector-Generalships in the 
future. 

The advantage of having an able and experienced Police 
officer at each Commissioner’s head-quarters would b® incalcu- 
lable. He would be comparatively close at hand to each of 
his District Superintendents, and could effectively control the 
investigation and prosecution of all important cases ; could 
deal promptly with all dcj^artmcntal matters, such as appeals 
from District Superintendents' orders regarding punishment, 
promotions, &c., and could inspect each of Jiis districts at least 
once a quarter, or oftencr if necessary, so that anything found 
going wrong, would be at once corrected and not allowed to 
continue as at present, from one annual inspection to another, 
to the detriment of good work. 

The Deputy Inspectors-General could further be employ- 
ed as Intelligence officers for their circles, and compile 
all the Confidential Reports of their districits, as well as all 
Quarterly, Half-yearly, and Annual Crimes Reports, thus reliev- 
ing the Inspector-General of a lot of mere routine work, and 
giving that officer more time to devote to the more important 
duties of his office. A Commissioner of a Division would also 
be relieved of what may be called mere Post Office work, so far 
as his Police duties are concerned. For, in his position, he has 
few opportunities of learning anything of the Subordinate 
Police of his Division, and is often called upon to give an 
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opinion regjarding an officer whom he has probably never 
heard of ; or to decide a case on appeal, of the details of which 
he can know little or nothing. District Magistrates, in like 
manner, being relieved of departmental responsibility, and 
much unimportant and purely routine work, would have more 
time, and be in a better position to supervise Investigat- 
ing pfficers* cases, and direct the District Superintendent’s 
attention to such points as he might think necessary. In all 
matters. relating to the Criminal administration of the district, 
however, the District Magistrate must remain paramount ; 
and not only should all correspondence, touching the crime 
of the district, pass through his office, but the District Superin- 
tendent should, in this rcspcQt, be entirely subordinate to him, 
and bound to carry out his orders, being a free agent only 
as regards Departmental matters, such as promotions, punish- 
ments, transfers, etc., in respect of which he would be subordinate 
to his Deputy Inspector-General, though, at the same time, he 
should be required to pay clue regard to any recommendations 
made by his Distiict Magistrate, and be bound to record them. 
Deputy Inspectors-Gcncral, being Departmental officers, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the working of a District Superin- 
tendent’s Office and the interior economy of the District Force, 
would naturally be in a far better position to detect flaws in 
the working of each district, and, if selected in the manner pro- 
posed, would be invaluable as guides and advisers to each of 
their District Superintendents. Under the present 7xgime the 
work performed by the two Deputy Inspectors-General is, for the 
most part, of a purely clerical nature, as their inspections are 
so few and far between as to be of little practical use. Even 
when they do visit a district for any special inquiry, so much 
valuable time has been lost that they can do but little good. 
Thus it often happens that a District Superintendent of but a 
few years* standing, and of consequently little experience, 
is suddenly called upon to use his own judgment in some 
important case. He does the best he can ; but experience shows 
that he is not always successful, and scandals arise which 
would not have been possible had there ' been an experienced 
Police Officer at hand to guide and advise him. In such cases 
the District Magistrate is generally blamed ; but, as a matter of 
fact, his own duties are so heavy and varied, that an hour or 
two a day is the most he can spare for Police-work, and conse- 
quently he cannet be expected to know all the details of the 
Police adininistfation of his district. 

We have hitherto confined our remarks to the Supervising 
Agency gnly, and, having given our views as to how this 
might be improved, at little or no additional cost to the 
country ; vve may now proceed to consider the actual working 
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Staff. Assuming that the pay of the lower grades of Investi- 
gating Officers is to be raised by an increased Budget-grant, 
there remains only the question of how the number of Inspectors 
can be increased without incurring additional expenditure. 

As matters stand now, there are not enpugh'Inspcctors in the 
Force ; and the few there are, are so ovefwliclmed with clerical 
work and routine inspections, that they have but little tirnc to 
instruct their subordinates in detective work. The consequence 
is that Head-Constables, when first entering upon th^ir duties 
as Investigating Officers, have to feel their own way, — and it is 
a way full of pitfalls and dangers to them. The public, who cry 
out against the dishonesty of the Pdl ice, can scarcely be aware 
of the number of false charges brought against them every year, 
and pushed with all the ingenuity of a Dar at least as corrupt as 
the Investigating Police. Now this is all wrong. A policeman 
must be taught his trade in the same* way as any other workman, 
and more Inspectors arc required far this purpose ; or, failing 
this, training schools should be established at each Commissioner's 
head-quarters, under the supervision of the Deputy Inspector- 
General, to which Writer Constables of the different districts in 
the circle, selected for promotion to Head-Constables, could be 
sent, and kept under instruction for at least six months, and re- 
quired to attend the Courts and leain how cases arc conducted. 
They would then go back to their districts armed with a certain 
amount of knowledge of Law and Police procedure, which could 
not fail to be of considerable use to them in their future career. 

The Wiitcr Constables of the present day, from amongst 
whom Investigating Officers are selected, have practically no 
Police training, properly so called at all, as they are ex- 
clusively employed in the clerical work of the station office, 
and never go out with Investigating Officers in the interior, 
as other Constables do. Hence tlic necessity for more In- 
spectors to instruct these officers, or training scliools. Either 
would cost money ; and money can be obtained, and that 
without interfering with anybody but the Police themselves. 
The Regular Police Force of districts in Bengal varies from 
200 to 800 ; but in each district there are from 3,000 to 
4,000 Chaukidars, who, if but paid regularly, would be better 
off than Constables of the Regular Police. , This may appear 
an exaggeration at first sight ; but it is not so. The average 
pay of a Chaukidar is Rs. 4 a month, and hecan^ in addition, stay 
at home and tend his cultivation. A Constable’s pay may be a 
rupee or two more ; but, out of it he has to pay for liis clothing, 
often as much as Rs. 1-8 a month, and cannot add to his salary 
by cultivation or any other occupation. There is scancely any 
duty which the ordinary Thannah Constable performs, that could 
not be as well done by the Chaukidar ; and all that is needed is 
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to bring: the latter under Act V, and thus make an efficient 
and useful Rural Policeman of him. His conditions of service 
would remain as they are ; the only change would be, that, in the 
first place, he would get his pay regularly through the District 
Superintendent's Office, instead of irregularly through the Pan- 
chayet, as now, for the collections might be made in advance, 
andtpaid into the Treasury; secondly^ in addition to doing 
watch and ward only, he would be required to perform all the 
Police duties of his village, such as service of processes, guarding 
persons arrested in cases, collecting information, and the like. 
If the present Chaukidari I^orce were to be reconstituted on 
this system, they would soon come to look upon themselves 
as public servants, and not the slaves of the Panchayet, as they 
practically are now ; and much valuable information that is now 
suppressed and perverted, would find its way to station officers 
and render them material Assistance in the detection of crime. 
The number of Head ConstAbles and Regular Constables at sta- 
tions could then be reduced by one half, and the money, thus 
saved, utilized to increase the number of Inspectors, or establish- 
ment of Training Schools, whichever might be considered best ; 
and, by degrees, as the Rural Police became more efficient and 
self-reliant, the Regular Police Constables in the thannah might 
be still further reduced. With the reduction of the Regular Police 
Constables, the Regular Police P'orcc of each district should be 
divided into two separate bodies, one for purely Civil, and the 
other foi* the Military duties. The former would not 

need an)/ Military training at all, but should be well instiuctcd 
in the rudiments of the Criminal Procedure Code and Police 
Procedure, and recruited entirely in the district, or from adja- 
cent districts, and from among the literate class as far as possible. 
The Military portion, on tire other hand, being required ex- 
clusively for guards, escorts, suppression of riots and such like 
semi’M.\\\t?ivy work, should be on a thoroughly Military 
fooling, and on an entirely separate list from the Civil Police, as 
regards promotion to Constables, and ought to be recruited 
from up-country men — Ncpaulese, and other manly"^ races — 
and armed with smoth-bore snider carbines, in place of the 
antiquated articles now in use. Their dress should also be 
as little conspicuous, and as serviceable, as possible, such as, 
khaki, serge, or drill. In fact, their organization and equip- 
ment should be' as nearly as possible on the lines of the 
present Special Reserves, which would no longer be re- 
quired, and inight be broken up and distributed among the 
different districts, their strength being regulated by the 
conditions of each district. 

If the Police Force of the province were thus separated, we 

should have a reallv effiripnt hndir nf arm^rl Pnlir#* af 
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district head-quarters, and a far more efficient Cfvil Constabulary 
than wc have at present ; as the time now wasted in teachings 
Bengalis to handle a musket and turn out their toes could 
be devoted to instructing them in real Police work. In 
considering the reforms proposed, and the faults found with 
the existing Police, it would be as well to call attention, before 
concluding, to the enormous amount of clerical and other 
work not legitimately their own, that is demanded from them. 
The District Magistrate's “ motto/’ in every single report re- 
quired from him on subjects for which no special department 
is in existence, is Ask a Policemap ? ” Whether it be death- 
registration, crop return, rain-fall, preservation of survey pillars, 
ancient ruins, cattle disease, cholcra^pidemic, floods, or what not, 
it is always “ Ask the Policeman and, in the present Census 
operations, the Poh'ceman again comes in as cx officio charge 
Superintendent, lie it is who has to piei)are lists, make maps, 
see to numbering of houses, etc., 'etc. ; and he alone, of all 
officials so em[)loycd, is to get nothing b}' it, except the blame 
if any thing goes wrong. Now, all these multifarious duties 
naturally throw an enormous amount of additional clerical 
labour on the Police, who have already more than enough. 
Wliy should not the Postal Department submit the rainfall, 
the road-cess, tlic crop returns, and survey pillar reports? 
and miglit not the Education Department be reasonably asked 
to report on archaeological lemains ? Why should these duties 
fall on tlic Police, the hardest worked of all departments ? The 
questions do not concern them at all, and the collection and 
submission of such statistics materially affects their efficiency in 
their own proper sphere of action ! 

There is one otiicr point which wc have omitted to mention, 
and to which it would be as well to call attention, vi::,, that, while 
the Police have practically remained in * statu quo ” as regards 
proper instruction in their duties, the criminal classes have ad- 
vanced rapidly in knowledge and organization, and the experi- 
ence they have gained is more than sufficient to baffle the com- 
paratively weak effijrts of the Police under its present organi- 
zation. For instance, m cases of dacoity and theft, formerly 
the stolen property was, as often as not, kept by the thieves them- 
selves, or their friends, and was not difficult to recover ; but in 
these enlightened days all this is changed, and there arc now 
professional receiv^ers and other machinery ^for disposing of 
such proofs of guilt ; so that a case, to be really detected now, 
requires no little skill, intelligence and detective ability on the 
part of the Investigating Officer — and such qualities arc not to 
be acquired without special training. In short, a Policeman's 
trade is quite as difficult to learn, if not more so, than any other. 

To sum up, then, we would suggest that, if any real and 
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lasting raformation is to be effected in the Police, it will be 
necessary : — 

1st. — To strengthen the hands of the District Superinten- 
dents, by giving them actual instead of nominal 
authority ; 

2nd. — To increase the Supervising Agency, by the re- 
appointment of Deputy Inspectors-Gencral of 
Circles ; 

3rd, — To raise the pay of lower grades of Investigating 
Officers, and devise better means for their instruc- 
tion ; 

4th. — To convert the* present comparatively useless 
Chaukidari Poi;ce into efficient Rural - Police, by 
bringing them under proper control ; 

5th.— To separate the Regular Police into two distinct 
bodies for purely Civil and f/ftnsi-MiWtcivy duties ; 
and, finally, t^) allow the Police to do their own 
legitimate work and that only. 

One word touching the constitution of the Commission now 
sitting, and we have done. This Commission is avowedly a 
Police Commission called together to consider Police reforms ; 
yet, with the exception of the Inspector-General of Police (who 
is not liimself a Policeman by profession or training), there is not 
a single Police Officer appointed to it. Surely this is not as it 
should be! When such important matters as the future organi- 
zation of the Police Force of the country arc under consideration, 
the opinion of experienced Police (Officers should be taken. 
There is no lack of such officers in Bengal, able and probably 
willing to give the country the benefit of tlieir long and tiied 
experience. Then why have they not been appointed ? 



Art. V.— KALIGHAT AND CALCUTTA. 

A'r)dvarta Map — Prepared and published by Babus Nagendra 
Nath Vasu and Upendra Chandra VasUj Calcutta. 

A t a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society was exhibited 
a Map of A'ryavarta, * on a new plan. I then made some 
passing remarks on the site of our familiar Kdl/ghdta, shown 

in the Map, under its Sanskrit f5rm of Kalighatta, I 

I subsequently made researches on the subject, the result of 
whicli is the following paper. 

To account for the place of Kaligbata in this Map, the his- 
toiy of its origin should, if possible, be gathered from the S^stras 
and from current traditions. The boundaries of A' t ydvarta have 
been developing, since the earliest notice of its name and 
limits, in various classes of Sanskrit works. The compilers 
seem to have given its extent according to the latest 
descriptions, and exhibited the sites of important ancient 
places, from such woiks as were available to them. Where 
do we find the first mention of Kdlighdt^ and what is the 
approximate date of the first appearance of its name,, are the 
starting questions. Their solution is important, not only in 
themselves, but as connected with the foundation of Calcutta, 
the name of which is generally believed to have been derived 
from Kdlighdta. 

The word Kdlli^hdta, f a compound, means the Ghdt of 7Cd//, 
that is, the Ghdt in the neighbouihood of Kali’s altar, or 
where people land to proceed to it. In time it gave its name 
to the locality where llie shrine of the goddess is situated. 
The legend of the goddess of Kaligluita springs from the 

* This inap is intended .to illustrate the ai tide in the Visiva 

Kostuiy a Bengali Encydopiedia of great value and importance at the 
piesent day. Besides the general information on all varieties of subjects 
vvhicli such works usually convey, it gives results pf original research in 
certain matters, deals in Glossology, and aims at the veiy useful work of 
preserving old traditions and indigenous words and phrases which are fast 
disappearing. The Map seems to have been compiled hs a chart of A'ryd- 
varia according to the different Sdstraic authorities— the latest of which are 
the Tantras, The compilers indicate places mentioned^in modem works 
by underlining them ; has this indicating mask. 

t (^//^/[«].— One of its meanings is a landing-place on the riverside. 
In an amplifying and diminutive sense it is made Ghdid S.nd Ghdtiy 
respectively. So with the word Hdt\a\ a market. Ghdi\a\y Ghdtd and 
Ghdti as well as Hdt[a\ Ildtd^ and Hdti are to be found in innumerable 
names of places in Bengal, forming their terminal members. 
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Story of the Dakslui Sati, the daughter of Daksha, 

consumed herself in her wrath, at the insult offered to her hus- 
band Siva, at the sacrifice, by her sire. Siva, by the power of 
his Yoga, reclaimed her lifeless body from the fire, flung it on 
his shoulders, and, ir\ this pligiit, in a terrific storm of mad- 
deniiig agony and fury at the bereavement, tramped about, 
in thundering steps, over all the regions of the world. Heaven 
and earth tottered from their foundations ; the universe was 
threatened with utter annihilation; the gods trembled, and, 
in great alarm, sought the protection of Vishnu. Vishnu came 
to the rescue of creation. Fast flew his flashing discus, which 
shivered the corpse into fragments. Every spot, where one of 
these fragments, or any of her ornaments, dropped, became 

a Pitha-sthana place sanctified by the fall), where 

the spirit of Sati, no oth/2r than divine energy, came to be 
worshipped, under a particular name, with a specially-named 
Bhairava, or Siva, in his terrific form. The Fitha-m&las, or strings 
of names of these Pitlias, with those of their i)residing goddesses 
and Bhdiravas, and a description of the paiticiilar relics that fell 
there, are given "in various Sanskrit and vernacular works. 
Some of these Pithas are well-known places of pilgrimage ; 
others have fallen into obscurity, and there are not a few which 
it is now difficult to identify. 

According to orthodox Hindu belief, the DaksJuiyajna was 
celebrated in the Satya Yitga, when the toes of the right foot 
of Sati fell in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in the locality 
which has, since the manifestation of its sanctity, been named 
Kdlipitha, Kalighdta or KdHkshctra, the presiding goddess be- 
ing Kali ox Kdlikd, and the Bhair.iva Nakulrsa. The Pith i-mdlds, 
in diflferent works, vary as regards the names and num[)ers of the 
Pithas, the relics which originated the Pithas, and other circum- 
stances. It is an important point of inquiry — which is the 
earliest work that mentions Kalighata as a Puhasthdna, 
or names the above deities in connection with any saCTred spot ? 

Among the Purdnas and Upa-Purdnas, the latter class are 
admitted to be later productions, and of these the Kdlikd 

•The Vaj'ha, or sacrifice, is said to have been performed by Diil:s/ia, 
one of the progenitors of mankind, in Kanakhala, very near Haiidwar ; 
this place is, therefore, held as a place of pilgi image. The legend has been 
variously interpreted. It has its mythical character as a story depicting, 
in Sati, the keen sense of a chaste wife for the honour of her hus- 
band and devotion to his interest ; and, in Siva^ the indissoluble love 
of a husband for his faithful spouse. It has its astronomical and sectarian 
interpretations also. Some point to it also as an allegoiical representation 
of a geological phenomenon of ancient days. The main features of the 
story of this sacrifice form the subject of some of the sculptures at Elephan- 
a and Ellora. 
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Pnrdna^ which introduces the worship of Sakti^ as the wife 
of Siva, in her various forms, and perhaps first started the 
Pitha legend, is a work held in the highest esteem by the 
SdktaSy and it might be expected to exjiibit ‘a complete list 
of the Pitlias ; but, instead of this, we find in it, in a certain 
passage, mention of a very small number of Pithas only, and 
among them there is no mention of Kdlighdia. This name 
may occur in some one or other of the Puranas and Upa- 
Purdnas, but, so far as my enquiries have extended, I have 
not been able to ascertain it, TJie Devi Bhagavata is a Purana 
of doubtful authority, and, although it is a Sakta Purana, and 
gives the names of 108 Pithas, it onyts Kalighata. The Tantras,-(- 
acknowledged to be the latest of Sanskrit religious works, 
giving evidence of Sectarianism, in its extreme development, are 
often cited as authorities for the Kdlighuta Pitha, The 
number of these Pithas has, I believe, gone on increasing, 
owing to the necessity of imparting a character of sanctity 
to a place of /?/?w-worship, by identifying it with the locality 
where some relic of Sati had fallen in the Satya Ynga ; and 
the ever-multiplying Tantras, or passages interpolated in autho- 
ritative works, have been appealed to for such identification. 
Kdlighdta appears to be one of these comparatively recent 
places. 

Some highly-esteemed Tantras, as the Mahdnirvdna, ignore 
this Pitha ; while others of less repute, as the Brih it pr A/aha 
Nda Tanira, the Achdmnirnaya, and the Alahalingdrchana Tali'- 
tra, reckon it in their Pitlia-mdlas ; the Tanira Chuddmani, in its 
list of 51 Pithas, mentions it 'ds Kdlipitha, As regards other 
particulars relating to this Pitha, the first of the four Tantras 
last named, calls its presiding goddess Guhyd Kali, or the 
un revealed Kali ; the second gives also the name of the Bhaira- 
va of the place as Nakidisa; while the fourth not only men- 
tions the now popularly accepted number of Pithas, but seems 
to have been the fans et origo of the current Kalighata legend. 


* I have consulted a Palmleaf manuscript of the woilc, indicated in its 
colophon to have been copied in S.ika 1657, or 1745 A.D. The Sabda- 
kalpadiuma refers to the chapters in which the names of the Pithas are 
given in this Purana. 

nientioned in I— See Colebrooke’s Miscel- 

laneous Essays, 1 , 112 ; Indische Sludicn I, 469 ; Rajatarangini I, 326 ; II, 468 , 
t The Tantras, as a class of works on the Saiva arJti Sdkta systems of 
religion, came into vogue at the closing period of Sanskrit literature, and 
their authorship being veiled, in the dialogue of Siva and Pdi'vati^ their 
multiplication, with pretentions to antiquity, has become very easy. Still, 
however, the systems introduced by them have been traced to an age before 
the birth of Mahomed, and their number, as orthodoxically fixed, is stated 
to be 192, divided into 3 classes of 64 each. 
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inasmuch as it styles the goddess of the place Kdll or Kdlikd, 
and its Bhairava, Nakulfsa, and states its holiness to be due to 
the fall there of the toes of the right foot of Snti, Hence 
Kdlipitha must be accepted as an alias of Kdlighdta, Kali- 
kshetra,* also an apt name for it,' as designating the field or 
demesne of Kdli, is said to occur in some Purana, but I have 
not been able to trace it. 

The discovery of these names in the above works docs 
not, however, lielp us in the least in ascertaining the time 
when the goddess was first set up, or Kdlighdta became 
a gcneially acknowledged place of pilgrimage, because, in 
respect of the dates of the works, we are left to pure con- 
jecture. There are, liowcvcr, some reasons for believing that the 
worship of the Kali of this place originated, in obscurity, some- 
time between the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. 

The Ain-i-Akbari, it is true, docs not mention Kalighata, 
though it notices some prominent places of pilgrimage, 
and, in one passage, speaking of Hindu Cosmogony, &c., 
alludes to the name of Mahd nay sets forth in the 

list of Mahals belonging to Sarkar Satgong (Saptagrama) 
Kalkattaj itself. But the mere circumstance of the non-mention 
of Kalighata by Abul Fazl docs not necessitate the conclusion 
that the place did not exist in Akbar's time, though, no doubt, 
it is presumptive proof of its not having acquired any great cele- 
brity. The same ma}^ be said regarding the renowned Man Sing, 
Governor of Bengal and Behar, under Akbar, (who visited Jagan- 
nath Puri, and rescued it from the grasp of the Pathans) not 
having pilgrimised to Kiilighata, even, when in 1589-90, while in 
pursuit of the Afghans, he had his cantonments at Jehanabad §, 
not many miles from the lioly spot. It is certainly most un- 
reasonable to suppose that the great Rajput chief, whose devo- 
tion to Kali was so great as to have induced him, after his 
victory over Pratdpaditya of Jessore, to remove thence to his own 
capital, as the richest prize, the image of Yasaresvari-Kali, would 
have failed to worship the Kali of Kalighata, if the place had then 


^ In the Indian Antiquary (July 1873) a writer says : ** According to 

the Puranas, a poilion of the mangled corpse of Sati or Kdli fell somewhere 
within that bound?iry (Uahula to Dakhinesvar). whence the place was 
called Kalikshetra.*' 

t Gladwin’s Tlfanslation of the Ain^ edition 1800, page 298. 

X Ibid, p, 19D and Blochman’s Original Text vol. I, page 408. In 
the latter given two other readings of Kalkata as lUf (Kalna), 

ijdf (Kalta and talpa, but the learned Editor has relied, for, of course, 

the best of reasons, on the manuscript which gives the first reading. 

§ Stewart’s History of Bengal, edition 1813, p. 1S2. 
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possessed any great attractiveness. PratApdditya also, the re- 
doubtable Bengali chief who defied the arms of Akbar, and 
fought for the independence of his Rdj, was a distinguished Sdkta^ 
and was himself the founder of the Yasaresvari shrine ; he 
might also be expected, if Kalighdta (ngt at* any very great 
distance from his principality) had attained to any celebrity in his 
time, to have paid his devotions to the goddess of the place, 
with the eclat usual in those times ; but instead of anything 
of this being recorded by any of his biographers, or by. writers 
who allude to him in their works, he is said to have 
supplied a great want by the establishment of a Kdli temple 
in his own Rdj, * 

In the Tantra Chudamani above-mentioned, which, owing to 
its giving the currently accepted list of Pithas and the fullest 
particulars regarding them, has been cited in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma of Raja Sir Radhakant, in his article on Pitka, occurs 
the name of this Yasaresvari (the goddess of Yasara [Jessore] ), 
as one of the Pithas sanctified by the fall there of Sati's 
hand. Connecting this circumstance with the fact of Pratdpd- 
ditya's founding the Yasaresvari shrine, we are not only 
enabled to demonstrate the origin of this Pitha at a date not 
earlier than that of Akbar, but to fix the date of the 
Tantra Chudfimani itself. I should notice two other Pithas 
named in this comparatively modern Tantra, viz.y Nalahdtl 
(the site of the present NalaJidti Station ?) and Bahala (Behala, 
seven miles south-east of Calcutta), the names of the presiding 
goddesses of these two places being Kalikd and Bahala, 
respectively. 

The Bengali work, known as Kavi Kankana's Chandi, was, 
as stated by its author, according to a certain edition of 
the work, written in Saka 1466, or 346 years ago, that is, 
twelve years before the accession of Akbar to the throne. 
In it, in the account of the voyages of Dhanapati and 


* It is contended by some learned Vaislmaves, that, in the Chaitanya 
Charitdmrita (Life of Chaitanya), no mention is made of the great 
Reformer of ISengal having tisited K^iighdta. Born in 1485 A.D., he flour- 
ished in the early part of the sixteenth century. During his peregrinations 
he came as far as Variihanagara, but he never thought of seeing the K4li 
of Kdlighata. As the founder of Vaishnavism, his religious instincts might 
have repelled the idea of Sdkta worship, but it is not unnatural to suppose 
thaC K.ilighdta had been a known Tirtha in his time, he would have 
made his Puja for the sake of his beloved mother Sachi, who belonged to 
the sect of Sdktas and worshipped Kdli, But this fact catinot be adduced 
as an argument against the existence of Kdlighata at the time. Chai* 
tanya’s travels being spiritual tours for conversion, he was led to go to 
places where he expected to Igain his object, and not merely as a 
random pilgrim, to places reputed for their holiness only. There 
may be a thousand other reasons to account for his not visiting Kali, 
or for the non-mention of the goddess in the Chaitanya Charitdmrita. 

VOL. XCII. • 21 
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Srimanta Sowddgai*, occur the names of both Kdlighdta and 
Kalikdtd. This would point to the recognition of the existence 
of the two places at least three or four reigns before Akbar, at any 
rate towards the end of the fifteenth century. A shade of doubt, 
however, is cast upon these facts, by the circumstance of a / 
very good edition of the work by Babu ^kshaya Kumara Sarkdrj/ 
published from a MS. in his house^ which had been copied in Saka 7 
1649, 163 years ago, omitting the passages in which the namesj 

of the two villages aie mentioned, and nowhere else noticing 
them. These passages, however, are given by Akshaya Babu, ^ 
as “ various readings/’ in the form of notes. * 

Bharata Chandra, the famous Bengali poet of the last 
century, who wrote his Annadi Mangala, &c., in Saka 1674 
(A.D. 1752), of course, mentions^ In h\s Ptt/ia-ind/df Kd/i^/idta, 
as originating from the fall there of the four toes of Sati’s 
right foot, and speaks of the presiding goddess as Kdli^ and 
of Nakulesa, as Bhairava. This proves that in the days of 
the Sakta Maharaja Krishna Chandra of Nadiyd (Nudded), 
who was the Zamindar of “Pargana Calcutta, &c., ” and 
whose Poet-laureate Bharata Chandra was, -f the current 
Kdlighdta legend had acquired maturity, and that, under some of 
the tolerant Nawabs of Bengal, but chiefly under British pro- 
tection, even in the early days of the English period, Kdli- 
ghdta had reached the climax of its celebrity. J 


• It is said a holograph MS. of Mukundardma Chakravarti Kavikan- 
kana is still pieserved and worshipped in the house of some descendant 
of his, at Jehanabad, and a reference to it should dispel all doubt in respect 
of the mention of Kalighata and KalikaUX in his Chandi. The date 
of the work in the edition quoted by Babu Akshaya Sarkar is thus given : — 

664 X 

SIW ?’r ?’T CTif Iffii’St 

Sake rasa rasa veda sasanka ganitai 
Abhayn mangala gita gfiila Mukunda. 

t It is stated in the Life of Krishna Chandra that he was the constant 
companion of Aliverdi Khan (Muhabat Jang)>and that during his trips 
on the river he used to read and explain the Mahabh^rata to him. It is 
also said that he succeeded in obtaining from the Nawab a remission of 
arrears of revenue due from him to the amount of fifty-two lakhs or so, by 
cleverly taking, on one of these river trips, the Nawab’s party on shore 
on the noithern ride of Calcutta, wheie there were settlements, and 
leading the Nawab on towards the south, where, in the distant thickets 
and woods, the t*oar of the tiger was heard, and wild elephants were seen, 
pointing to him the nature of his Zamindary, and the obvious reasons of his 
having been a defaulter. Such a favourite of the Xawab could not but 
have obtained from him concessions in favour of the Kali shrine. 

X The celebrity of Kalighdta could not have been very great even 
as late as the days of Aurangzebe ; otherwise its shrine could not have 
escaped the iconoclastic fury of that fanatical monarch. 
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It appears, upon the authority of a Mjrfiomedan writer, * 
Nawab Muhabbat Khan, whos peaks of Calcutta at a some- 
what later time, that there was an assignment upon the 
Calcutta lands for the Sevd of the Kdlighdta Kdli, 

Thus much for records of a historic character, showing 
it to be very probable, according to Kavi Kankana (if 
the passage, as above referred to, be proved to be genuine, 
on reference to the holographical Chandi, said to be* still 
available), that Kdliglidta existed sometime during th^ fifteenth 
century, as a Guhya-tirtJia, or not very well known sacred place 
of worship, but that it acquired celebrity at a very much 
later period. Of Calcutta it may be said, moreover, that it 
not only existed as a Mehal • at the same period, but 
was of sufficient importance to be reckoned by Todar Mull, 
in his Bengal Settlement, in 1578, as one of the important 
tracts of Sarkar Satgong, and to be assessed, along with 
Barbakpur and Bakua, at 936.215 Dams, f Mythically, Kdli- 
ghdta may, of course, claim priority over Calcutta, but 
historically their comparative antiquity is uncertain. 

Let us now see what tradition has to tell us about the 
origin of the present Kdlighata. Once upon a time, it is 
said, a Sevdyet Sannyasi, one of the Dasandmis, who had 
become a follower of the tenets of Yogi Chaurangi, and 
Jangal Gir (Giri) by name, was known devoutly to worship 
a certain symbol of the goddess Kdli at some place on 
the eastern outskirts of the old site of Govindpur J (now 
occupied by Fort William), where the Presidency Jail at 
present stands. The Kdli image worshiped at Kdlighdta is 
made up of different members of the body, mechanically 
adjusted together ; the real sacred object being, it is believed, 
the veritable stone emblem which the Sannydsi used to 
worship, and which is supposed to have fallen from heaven 


• Nawab Muhabbat Khan wrote “A General History of India from 
the Time of the Gliaznivides to the Accession of Muhammad Akbar, at 
the close of the year 1806,’' which bears the title of A^kdar-z- 
Muhabbat, In giving the history of the foundation of Calcutta by 
‘Mr. Chanak' (Job Charnock), the writer says : “ Calcutta fonneily was only 
a village, the revenue of which was assigned for the expenses of the 
temple of K6li Devi, which stands there. — Elliot’« History of India^ 
vol, VIII, p. 378. 

t Dam was a copper coin in the days of Akbar, equal to the fortieth 
part of the rupee. At first it was called Paisah^ and also Bahloh, 
Blochmafis Translation of the Ain,y p, 31. At this rate Jhe three towns paid 
into the Impel ial Treasury the annual sum of 23,405 and odd rupees. 

i The Dutch map of Valentyn, compiled in 1656, "gives Govindpur in 
the guise of Governapore, and Sutanuti in that of Chittanutte^M^ in their 
proper names they appear in histories, the earliest mention therein 
being in 1698, and in the stuviviiig unpublished records of the East India 
House much eailiet. 
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to mark the place where the toes of Sati had fallen in 
a former age. 

To account for Jangal Gir’s selecting any particular spot 
in Govindpur* for his worship, when it was thickly covered 
with jungle, a story .runs that, when this wandering devotee 
was roaming there, he frequently saw herds of kine making 
a dejtour from their beaten-path towards a particular point, 
and, after a while, returning to their usual course. One day, 
he followed them, and found, to his surprise, that, on arriving at 
a certain place, they, one by one, stretched their legs over it, and 
allowed their milk to flow from their udders for a few minutes. 
He brought this to the notice of the cowherd, and, with his 
aid, having the ground excavated, discovered the symbol (of 
which he had been previously apprised in a dream).f 

The exact spot where the symbol was for the first time set 
up, is not known, but there is no question that there was a 
ghAt I on the bank of the river, somewhere between the sites 

* The reason why Jangal Gir Chaurangi selected this site on the 
confines of Govindpur Cor the establishment of his Tirtha is apparent. 
AUhough situated in a belt o( jungle, infested, as it was at the lime, 
with all kinds of wild beasts, he saw that he and his goddess would be 
within the reach of human aid. lie looked to the then few inhabitants 
of Govindpur for his maintenance and that of his goddess. He settled 
a? the place, not with the object of practising austere penances, or of 
living in absorbed meditation, or in chronic starvation. Had it not been 
for the village wiihin call, he would perhaps have settled somewhere else 
in a moie accessible or advantageous situation. 

But Ills goddess was destined to be shifted from one locality to another. 
Her shiine, if any, at Chaurangi (it is said to have been a wooden 
house), was demolished, when Govindpur was taken for the purpose of 
building the new Fort ; she was removed to Kiilighata, where she was 
similarly housed, if not on the very site, but In the vicinity, of her present 
temple, till, subsequently, in 1809, the Savarna Chaudhuris of Behala 
elected for her the present temple. 

t I’rofessor Oppeit, in his original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa^ 
Part 1, gives an anecdote in connection with the great religious reformer 
Kllmaiuija, which piesents a striking analogy to the miracle by which the 
Kiili symbol was discovered. 

A poor, but pious Faiiab, had observed that a cow approached 
every day a white ant's hole, and let her milk drop into it. He searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in it. In 
cor. sequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow, and supplied her 
daily with fodder. Ramaniijacharya was at this time dreaming of this 
Celvapillai image, and the Pariah showed it to him. The god was en- 
shrined, and, as a Reward for the discovery by the Pariah, Rdmilnuja 
allowed him to enter ihe temple (low-caste as he was) in future for three 
days in the year. This privilege is enjoyed by the Paiiahs in the neighbour- 
hood of Melcotta, the chief seat of the followers of Rdmilnuja, and in 
other places in the south, An analogous story is 1 elated in connection 
iviih the T^rakesvara symbol of worship. The Mahsiling^rchaua Tantra, 
alluded to in the text, names Turakesvara as a Pitha-slhan in Rarha. 

X i his gh&t could not have been on the A'di-Gangfi, near the present 
temple, a plunge into the waters of which precedes (almost as a rule, to 
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on which the Barabazar and Prinsep’s Ghats stand, at which 
the pilgrims and people across the river, or from the ncighour- 
ing village, used to alight for the purpose of proceeding to 
her worship, and which soon, acquiring the name of Kalighata, 
gave, in turn, its own name to the present locality so called, 
and the title of the religious order of her first or earliest S^vayei, 
Chaurangi, soon became the eponym of the splendid Matddn 
that now graces our city. * 

In looking for correct information about the Yogi Ckaurangi, 
we find his name mentioned in the Hatapradipa^z. work on 
certain Yogis — as one of the thirty-one Yogis therein mentioned. 
Wilson, in his Religions Sects (p.«2i5), gives these names on the 
same authority, with various readings which he noticed in the ex- 
tract in the “ Berlin Catalogue/’ No. 647. He makes Chaurangi 
the sixth teacher in succession from the first A'dinatha, and 
Goraksha,f the contemporary of Kabir, the eighth. Now, as 
the Bhaktamdla and the Am describe Kabir as the bold 
defender of his faith, when summoned to the presence of 
Sultan Lodi (148S — Chaurangi must have lived in 
the early part of tlie fifteenth century, and Jangal Gir Chaurangi 
must have been one of his earliest followers 

“ Chaurangi,” J again, as a rnauza or village, is mentioned 
in the Ferdt Saniil, § annexed to the Sanad for the Free 


wash away all uncleanliness) the performance of the Pujjt (worship), 
because the goddess was not removed to her present site till a much 
later period. 

A pilgrim road ran through the place, the Old Chitpur Road, so 
named from the goddess KAli under the name of Chitresvan of Chitrapura 
(Chitpur). 

t This*is the celebrated Goraksha Ndtha mentioned by Abiil Tazl. 
He was one of the nine NdihaSy or spintual teachers, and author of several 
works ; and many places in India, from Peshawar and Nepal downward" 
have derived their names from him. Among others there is a locality near 
our Dum-Dum named Gorakshavasti, where Siva and Kali and other images 
are worshipped, and where thert are images also of Goraksha N.-ifha 
himself and of some one or other of the thirty-one Yogis alluded to in 
the text (vide Updmka SaAipraddy.i^ Vol. II, pp. 136-138). The late Babii 
Akshaya KumAia Datta, inhis Updiaka Sampraddyay disputes the statement 
of Piofessor Wilson, that the thirty-one Yogis mentioned in the Hatapradipa 
were successive teachers of Yoga. He gives the 'vhole passage fiom tnc 
work, and shows that their names are ment oned only as so many eminent 
Yogis {^Runphat Yo^is). But even if we assume that they weic not personi 
who followed each other in succession, as Gut u diwOi S>shva, h\xi Yogis 
who lived in succession of time in the order in which they arc named, the 
argument in the text will not be affected. 

% The word Chaurangi is a compound which may*be split in various 
ways to give different significations to it, and the word ha» also many 
conventional meanings ; but this is not the place to dwell upon them. 

§ Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements^ &c., Vol. I, pp. 26— 27, Fard- 
i-sanul is explained in some authoritative Glossaries to be a petition which 
is annexed to a S mad. • 
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tenure of Calcutta, &c., to the East India Company, under the 
seal of the Chhota Nawab, or Miran, the son of Mir Jafar. It 
is there described , as belonging in part to Pargana Calcutta 
and partly to Pargarra Paikan. This was in 1758-59: but it 
may be safely argued that it had its place, along with Govind- 
pur and Sutanuti, in the Sanad of 1696, which, however, is 
not now forthcoming in the Records of the East India House, 
and there is no means of verification, except by evidence of 
earlier periods, or by the surviving records in the families of 
the Zamindars from whom the historic “ Villages of Calcutta, 
Chuttanutty and Govindpore ” were purchased, by order of 
Azimus-shan, Aurungzeb’s gra'iidson. 

Leaving Calcutta, for the present, let us remember that it has 
been shown to have existed long anterior to the reign of Akbar, 
at least, and that Sutanuti and Govindpur, so far as records go, 
are traceable to the early* part of the seventeenth century. 
Information gleaned from private family records, in respect of 
these last two places, sheds, however, some further light on 
the Kalighata question. 

Some centuries ago, when the river Sarasvati, at Satgong, 
showed incipient signs of silting up,* some of the people of 
that place, especially the mercantile and trading classes, felt 
the necessity of removing elsewhere. Hughli then was be- 
coming an important mercantile town ; but, among the 
great mA*chants, five opulent families, one of Sett and 
four of Bysacks, emigrated to and colonized Calcutta. 
They arrived at the site of Govindpur, and, having cleared 
the jungle, settled at the place, excavated tanks, built houses 
and other structures, among which was the shrine of their 
tutelary deity, Govindjee, "f" tocomm.emorate whose name they 
called the new settlement Govindpur. J They established 

* Satffong stood on the banks of the Sarasvati. It lost its com- 
mercial importance, which it had enjoved from the most ancient times, 
when the river silted up, in 1520, or 1530 (Hunter). 

t Still worshipped in the Thakur-bari within the demesnes of Baistab 
Das Sett, east of the Mint. The paved compound, or yard, is several steps 
below the level of the road. Conservative as the families arc, they prefer 
to preserve Govindjee's .sacred Thakur-bari in its antique state. In the 
Bho^ {menu) of this and their other deities, removed from Govindpur 
to their subsequent home at Barra Bazar, potatoes find no place, not only 
because they were not introduced into the country at the time of their 
settlement, but because they are exotic, and therefore not fit for divine food. 

t There are many localities bearing the name of Govindpur. In 
many of the Sircars also of Akbar’s time, places with this designation are 
to be met ^ith. Its name, as well as that of Sutanuti, or Chuttanutty, 
might have been expected to be found in the table of Sircar Satgong, in 
the Ain. It may be presumed, however, that at that time, as at a subsequent 
period, Calcuitu comprehended these two villages ; or perhaps they had 
been changed to some temporary names now unidentifiable. Could 
Barbcikpore and Bakua, two msfhals which appear bracketed together 
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also a cloth market, which was named Sutanuti H&t— a mart 
for the sale of skeins of thread and woven cloth — and from 
this the village in which it was situated was called Sutanuti. 
In the earlier Sanads this Sutanuti HAt is mentioned. The 
early Sett and Bysack settlers are also said to have patronised, 
in some sort, the worshippers (Pujaris) of the Kali in her first 
obscure abode, — but did not much care for the goddess ; these 
families being, as their successors still arc Vaishnavas.* 

These five families count now seventeen generations from the 
first Patriarchs who landed at the place, with their families, to 


the present time : — • 

, Generations. 

isf, Makundaram Seth ••• ... 17. 

2 nti, Kali Dds Bysack ... ... 16. 

3/y/. Siva Das Bysack ... 15, 

4///. Bdrpati Bysack ... 15. 

5//;. Bdsudeva Bysack ... ... 15. 


The families are endogamous as their Gotras shew : — 
isi, Sethji, Maudgalya. 

2 nti. Bysack (Kdlidds) Agnivesma. 

3;y/. Do. (Siva Dds) Allodri Rishi. 

4///. Do. (Bdrpati) Amba Rishi. 

$t/i. Do. vl^y,^udeva) Brahma Rishi, 

We find that their cmigrationf occurred nearly 425 years ago ; 
and, allowing them three generations at least to cstabfish their 
influence in their new abode, and to spread their business, we 
trace back the discovery of the Guhya Kali, and Kdlighata, in 
Chowringhee, or in the purlieus of the village of Govindpur, 
to some period in the early part of the fifteenth century. 

The first Portuguese ship that sailed up the Hughli river in 

with Calcutta in the said Table, have been these changed names ? or did 
the unnamed porta and markets therein mentioned comprise them ? 

This accounts for the miserable shelter the goddess originally 
had in the way of house accommodation. While at Chaurangi, the goddess 
fared badly— a wretched hut is said to have served for her temple. The 
earliest inhabitants of Govmdpur, the Setts and Bysacks, under whose 
protection she and her sevayats lived duiing their earlier days, and for some 
length of lime, who had built in their town of Govindpur a number of 
temples for their tutelary gods, could have easily, with the wealth at their 
command, provided her, the presiding deity of Calcutta, with a stone 
temple ; and if they did not, or if they suffered Irer to vegetate in a 
wooden house, it was not owing to any feeling of irreverence towards the 
goddess, but because their rigid faith in Vaishnavism forbade their taking 
part in a worship thoroughly Tantric in its rites, and in jvhich the sacrifice 
of animal life is a sine qud non^ 

j* They abandoned one maritime port, to establish another down the 
river, probably attracted by the prospect of Western enterprise that had 
just dawned, or begun to dawn upon India in search of the golden 
fleece, in the shape of cotton and cloth. 
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1530 is said to have transacted her business with the Setts and 
Bysacks at Sutanuti. 

We thus arrive at some definite conclusion regarding the 
approximate age of the foundation of the worship of Kali of 
Kallghdt, and hence of the place itself. 

The Tantra Chuddmani, by reason of its mentioning in its 
Pitha mdla the name of Yasaresvari of Jessore, consecrated by 
Pratdpdditya, is placed among works written in the time 
of Akbar, if not later, and as it also mentions Kalipitha, or 
(Kdlighdta), we must regard it as being first mentioned in a 
Sanskrit work which cannot be assigned to an earlier date than 
between 1556-1605. 

Assuming the genuineness of the passages in Kavi Kankan’s 
Chandi in which Kalikdta and Kalighdta are mentioned, the 
earliest mention of the latter in a Bengali work would be in 
1544 - 

The Chaurangi, or rather Jangal Giri, legend, connecting it 
with facts gleaned from the Hatapradipa, would point to the 
origin of this Kali worship somewhere beween tlie latter part 
of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Reference to the Setts* and Bysacks* genealogies and the tradi- 
tions of these families carry back* the origin of the worship at 
least fourteen generations, that is to about 1470. 

To those who know the difficulty, and, in most cases, im- 
possibility, of solving chronological problems in respect of 
events of Indian history, or occurrences of importance re- 
lating to our country, not only those of ancient period, but even 
such as are conjectured to be of modern date, it would certainly 
appear most interesting that, with reference to the origin of 
the Kali worship of Kalighata, evidence of such satisfactory 
character as I have shown, should be forthcoming from 
perfectly independent sources, all tending to place it 
beyond doubt that the Kalipitha originated in Goviiidpur 
towards the end of the fifteenth, or perhaps the beginning of 'the 
sixteenth, century. There is a Purana the title of which 
occurs in generally accepted lists of siich works, but which 
diligent investigations have pronounced to be not available 
now in all its integrity, or in any very reliable form, 
the Bhavishya, which relates, as its name imports, to future 
events, being, in fact, ‘ a Book of Prophecies.* In a fragment 
of this work, called the Brahma Khanda, there has been traced 
a passage which* refers to the Vargabhimd^ goddess of Tdmra- 
lipti (Tamluk), And of Kali, on the outskirts of Govindpur, on 
the side of Suradhani (the Bhagirathi), * and thus remarkably 
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confirms (in its main features) the tradition I have al- 
ready mentioned, and, what is also most important, proves, so 
long as nothing else turns up to contradict it, t^e origin of the 
name of Kahghata, or Kahghatta, to be •subsequent to that of 
Govindpur, and hence this proximate date of the Tantras and 
other Sanskrit works in which the former name occurs. 

Resuming the thread of the tradition of the origin of the 
Kali worsliip in the purlieus of Govindpur, which was lan- 
guishing under the cold patronage of the successors of the early 
Vaishnava settlers of the place, w^ come across a supplemental 
anecdote, that, the miraculous discovery of the Pithasthan gra- 
dually getting wind, people began to resort to the holy spot 
and a pilgrim path was, in course of time, laid out. The Sakta 
Savarna Chaudhuris, after their settlement at Behala, and acqui- 
sition of zamindaries* in the neighbourhood, in the time, it is 
said, of Aurungzeb (1658-1707), removed the Kali symbol from 
its original place to its present locality. Many years later, 
some representative of the family, in order to expiate the sin 
of having accepted a gift (princely though it was) on the occa- 
sion of a big Sraddha’f of doubtful purity, spent it in raising the 


'IVunralipte pradesc cha Vaigabhimtl viiajatc, 

Govinclapura praiue cha Kali Suraaliani tate. 

Bhavishya Puidna, Brahmakhanda, 22, 9. 

* Tiadition fjives some clue by which to trace the time when the Savarnas 
removed the Kali symbol from its original place to its piescnt locafiiy. There 
lived, it IS said, four Bengalis, very able and clever men of business, three 
amoii" them being Brahmanas and one a Kayastha, who, under the Mogal 
dynasty, held responsible posts in the Khalsa Department in Bengal, and for 
having tendered satisfactory accounts to the Delhi Darbar, when they 
had been summoned there for the purpose, received the title of Majmuadar 
(Majumdar), and who have since been known as the four Majumdiirs of 
Ikngal. Raghava was an Uttarrarha Kdyastha, the ancestor of the Zamin- 
dars of Pdiuli and Bansberia — the ten-anna and six-anna Mahasayas, now 
represonled by the Sewraphuli Rajas, &c. The three Brahmans were 
Bhavananda Keshaikuni (Keshwar Ghani ?), Ramesvara Vandvopadhydya 
(Banerjee) and Lakshmikaiita Gangopadhyaya (Ganguli) ; the fiist and se- 
cond were respectively the ancestors of the Nadiya Rajas, and of the Du- 
iiiurdah Babus, and the thiid was the picdccessor of the Silvarnas, who 
settled at Behala to enjoy the zamindaries he had received as a reward from 
Aurangzebe. He must have cut a figure, therefoic, sometime between 1658 
and 1707. Hence the removal of the symbol must hav^ taken place between 
the time of Lakshmikanta and the exodus of the Govindpur settlers, when 
operations for the erection of Fort William had commented. 

t It was during the palmy days of the celebrated millionaire of Calcutta, ' 
Ramdulal Sarkai, when Kaliprasad Datta, an ancestor 8f the Hathkhola 
Datta family, had to celebrate the Srdddha of his mother.. Almost all the 
Hindus of rank, wealth, position^ and of high caste, combined, even wiih 
his kith and kin, not only not to respond to his iiivitatioh, but prevent 
Adhyapakas and other Brahmans from helping in the ceremony by their pre- 
sence, and acceptance of gifts, because he was known to have had a Mogal 
girl of surpassing beauty under his protection. Ramdulal, in grateful remem- 
brance of the favour he had received from Kaliprasad's predecessor (his ' 
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temple which still subsists ; and Kfilfghata, the boundaries of 
which had at first, with the dawning celebrity of the goddess, 
extended far and wide, became, under later fiscal arrangements, 
reduced to its present limits in the 24-Parganas. When preli- 
minary steps were taken for constructing Fort William in 
GovLndpur, the settlers of the place were moved out, with such 
compensation as was awarded to them, and with this event dis- 
appeared the works of these people, the original site of Kali 
worship, and the very name of the village * 

In 1698, the situation of the three villages — Chuttanuttee, 
Calcutta and Govindpur — may be thus described : — The first 
occupied the northern part of the native quarter of the town, 
and form the Taluka that was given by Lord Clive to Maharaja 
Nava Krishna, whose descendants still own it ; the third stood on 
ground now known as the new Fort William ; while the second 
(Calcutta) intervened between the other two, including the site 
of the old Fort, and subsequently of the Import Godown and 
Custom House. Its site is now occupied by Burrabazar and 
the chief European houses and buildings.+ Though Calcutta, 
as already noticed, was recognised as a Mehal of some impor- 
tance, in Akbar’s time, it is singular that no mention of its name 
has as yet been found to occur in the annals of the subse- 
quent period, fora very long time. Colonel Yule, in his diligent 
explorations in the East India House and other places in Eng- 
land, having discovered an allusion to this in the oldest papers, 
says this C 16th August 1688 *') is the earliest surviving record 
in which, so far as he was aware, he found the occurrence of 
the name of Calcutta, and in respect of Chuttanutti, its earliest 


mother was a cook in the family), whereby he had raised himself from 
pinching poverty to the climax of fortune, assured Kaliprasad that, so long 
as his iron chest remained full, he need not fear. He therefore began to bid 
against the combined rich men of the town, in the distribution of presents to 
the Brahmans, and succeeded in seeing the ceremony properly performed, 
with some eclat. Ten thousand rupees was the final bid of Rumdulal for the 
Sjivarnas. They received it and graced the ceremony with theit presence, 
but disgorged the money in the pious and penitent fashion mentioned in the 
text. The Sdvarnas were not the highest Brahmans, but they had earned 
the position of Brahmana Gobhthipati by their patronage of Kulinas. This 
caste conflict of the tinife is known to this day by the apt name of Kaliprasadi 
Hangdmd. 

® In Smyth’s Rep6rt, already referred to, there is mentioned a Thana in 
the 24 -Parganas still bearing the name of Govindpur Thana. 

j- Chatanuti, Kalikiita, and Govindpur formed the English settlement. 
The first is the Chuttanuti of the records, and occupied the nor them quarter 
of the present city ; the second (Calcutta) the site of the present European 
commercial quarter, St. John’s Church and the Barabazar ; and the 
Gobindpur area was occupied by Fort William and its Esplanade. — Vide 
page Ixxxviii, Vol. 2 , Diary of William Hedges, published by the Hakluyt 
Society, and the Documentary Memoirs of Job Charnock. 
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surviving mention he traced to correspondence of the 31st Decem- 
ber 1686, which was dated from that village ; but he subsequently 
found mention of this place, as well as of Govjndpur, in some 
edition of the English Pilot and Old Marine Charts of 1675, there- 
by, of course, leading to the presumption of their existence in 
olden times. It is to be noted, however, that such was ^the 
obscurity of Calcutta, not to speak of Govindpur, for a long 
time, after the three villages had become well known -to the 
English, that all their old correspondence was dated from 
ChuttanuttL 

It was at this Cottonopolis (Sutanuti)* that Job Charnock, at 
this time, took shelter, after the rtiin of Hugli factory by the 
hostile proceedings of the Nawab. Here he entered into nego- 
tiations with the Nawab’s representatives and framed those 
articles, or stipulations which, in a great measure, formed the 
basis of future agreements. HereJ- he lived with the early factors, 
and a handful of soldiers, in huts and hovels, tents and boats, 
until they could provide proper habitations ; and here, in July 
1690, he pitched his tabernacle, for the third time, in the shape 
of a factory which held, in an embryonic state, the germ of an 
empire which now owns the East ; and, to quote the words of 
Yule : “ If we have a very strong imagination, we may fancy the 
crabbed old agent chaunting : 

‘ Terna tibi Jurx pniniim triplica diversa colorc 
Lida circnmdo, tcrqiic hvcc altaria circuin • 
Effigicvi dneo, nniucro dcus imparc gaudctl ” 

The primal elements of our city were the three sister villages 
of Sutanuti, Calcutta and Govindpur, the first and third in the 
early days taking prominence ; and they were welded together 


• Diajy of W. Hedges, vol, iii, pp exx and ccxii. 

t Suttanattee Ghat, at present called Rathtolla Ghat (vide Map attached 
to the Selections from Unpubliscd Records of Government), is said to have 
been the place where Job Charnock alighted, and put up in a shed in the 
Nim tree grove, apart of Jora Ilagan, after which the Burning Ghat (Nim- 
tala) was subsequently called. [VVhat a sad thing that these old names of 
localities — the landmaiks of •history— are wantonly and recklessly brushed 
aside to make room for mushroom celebrities ! The Bysack Digi — Kahl 
bagan (or Garden of Plantains) — of the Bysacks, now called “ Marcus 
Square,’* is another instance of Vandalism I] % 

Family tradition says : Job Charnock’s successors removed to Govind- 
pur, because they found it more convenient for the tnansaction of their 
business with the Setts and Bysacks who resided there, and easier to 
get at the Bazar for supplies and necessaries of life. Sutanuttee, in the 
earliest days, was, with the exception of a, small clearance (where the hAt or 
mart used to be held, since called Hatkhola Ghdt), a regular jungle, till the 
Setts and Bysacks gradually clesCred it, improved the place, and ^rned it 
into their Suburban gardens — Sett Bagan ; Jora Bagan, established by a 
brother Sett ; Kala Bagan ; Goa Bagan. They likewise established Bazars 
in places as they came to be inhabited Burra Bazar, Bow Bazar, Radha 
Bazar, Lall Bazar and Lall Digi, Bag Baza^ Sobha Bazar and Sham Bazar. 
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in the 1698 under the Sanad of Azimasshan. Next after the Grant 
of Ferokhsere in 1717, ou tof the 38 neighbouring towns which it 
granted to the Company, several were added to the amalgamated 
villages ; then dthers«were, from time to time, brought within the 
Company’s bounds, till these combined localities, as exhibited in 
the Free Tenure Grant, in 1757, formed the city of Calcutta 
almost as it now is. 

, The. designation of Calcutta is now applied not only to 
our city, which has for its component parts many old villages, 
with histories of their own, but to a Pargana which com- 
prehends the city and many villages, at various distances 
from it ; and this Pargana again, is one of several which pass 
under the name of the district of 24-Parganas. 

In tlie Aim Akbari (1578) Calcutta, as before stated, is men- 
tioned as a Mahal which, with 52 others, was included in Sarkar 
Salgong. In the Grant of Ferokhsere (1717; the three historic 
villages abovenamed are alluded to as belonging to Pargana, 
Amirabad, a name which still survives as one of 24 places which 
constitute our 24-Parganas. In Mir jaffer’s Parvvanas and other 
documents is seen the name of Calcutta, as applied to a Pargana 
side by side with Pargana Amirabad and others, and it is there 
described as situated in Chuckla Hughli, Sircar Satgaum, in 
the Paradise of Nations, the Subah of Bengal. Lastly, about 
the beginning of December 1758, in one of the annexures to 
the Grant for the free tenure of Calcutta, Mauzas Govindpur 
and Sootalootee leappear, with Chowrungee and other now fami- 
liarly known places in our city, as belonging to the Pargana of 
Calcutta, while the town of this name, as comprised in it, is 
mentioned under the designation of Dihi * Calcutta. Any 
person wishing tu write a systematic history of Calcutta, and to 
cull information regarding its origin, and its relation to many of 
its neighbouring old villages when it was itself one of such hum- 
ble places, as well as in respect of many interesting topics which 
should form materials for this work, but which have, in 
many instances, not seen the light, or been onljT passingly 
alluded to, and in others have been erroneously described, will 
be amply rewarded for his toil, if he diligently searches among 
the Government Records in the East India House and other 
archives in England, and especially among the vast masses of 
papers in the Calcutta Board of Revenue and the Collectoralcs 
of Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. In the latter (the Board) there 
are also certain papers in the vernacular, which have, it is believ- 
ed, scarcely been handled or examined with any care, and others 
which aVe perishing from the effects of time and the ravages 
of worms and various other causes. Steps have already been 


Dihi (Persian dch)^ a village 01 town. 
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taken by me to move the Government to see papers of such 
historic value duly utilised, and I hope for some favourable 
result.* 

Coming now to the ancillary question of thp eponymic, or 
derivative, relation between Kdlighat and Calcutta, it is con- 
tended by some learned friend, with whom I have discussed 
the question, that, whatever may have been the early date 
of the mere entity of the name of Kdlighdta, Kdlipitha or 
Kdliks/ietra (its celebrity being only of a recent period), 
Kalkatta cannot, in the light of history or religious usage, 
be a corruption of the word Kdlighdia. Kalkattdy again, is thus 
pronounced by the up-country people, while the Bengalis write 
the word Kalikdtd and hastily pronounce it Kolkdtd or 

Kolkcta, or It is natural to suppose that 

the name of our city originated In Bengal, and not in Upper 
India ; it is also noticed that in Urduising Bengali compound 
words generally, the terminal vowel of the first member is 
dropped, the medial of the second when long, is shortened, and 
the final consonant is doubled, we have, therefore, from the 
Bengali Kali-kdtd, by eliding i, shortening the medial d, and 
doubling t, the Urdu form as pronounced, through in the Ain 
it is spelt Kalkdttdy To suppose now that the Sanskrit 

Kdlighatta had first passed into the Bengali form Kdlighdta, on 
the Tantrik authority of the former name, and then from the 
latter into Kalikdtd^ would necessitate the shortening of 
the d of Kdli, transmuting the gh of ghdta, into k, and pro- 
longing the terminal a. All this, with the exception of the 
prolongation, which is often done in respect of ghiita, is, it is 
argued, against linguistic rules ; not to mention the fact that 
names of places, having for their terminal member, have 

been preserved not only in the Bengali, with only such changes 
as ghdfd and gkdti, but also in Urdu and some foreign lan- 
guages. This difficulty was seen by some, and they got hold 
of kshetra in the compound Kdll-kshetra, in order, as they 
thought, to derive kdtd from it more easily ; but apart from 
other serious objections^ they should have remembered that 
kshetra, as an adjunct to a word, is generally preserved, as 
Jaganndtha kshetra ; the greatest change it undergoes being in 
the form kshet. It is needless to dwell upor> the other ima- 
ginary derivation of the word Calcutta as from Kdli-kotd (the 


• In his last annual address to the Asiatic Society of Bengali, Mr. Beveridge, 
•late President, thus refeis to the subject I am sorry to say that he (Babu 
Gaur Das Bysack) has received a temporary check by his not having been 
allowed to examine the records of the Board of Revenue, which are believed 
to contain many Peisian and Bengali papers relating to the origin of the 
native town. I trust, however, that this difficulty will one day be over- 
come.*’ 
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fort of KAli) ; Kali-kutta (the destroying Kdli) ; KMi-kartri^^ 
and so fortii. 

No Hindu, not even the most ignorant, will corrupt, in hasty 
utterance, much less in writing, the name of such a universally 
worshipped deity as •Kali into Kali or Kol. The derivation 
of Calcutta, therefore, from Kdlighdt or Kdlikshetra, &c., as ge- 
nei;ally accepted, is philologically, and from a Hindu religious 
point of view, impossible. 

It is needful to notice here that Major Ralph Smyth, 
Revenue Surveyor, in his Statistical and Geographical Report 
of the 24-Pargana District, 1857, ignores altogether the name 
Calcutta in his statement of the three villages of which our 
city consisted in 1696, and uses, instead of it, the word Kalee- 
ghatta. Is this due to his idea that the two places were identi- 
cal in that early period, and is it supported by any data ? 
The question is one which can be solved, like many such pro- 
blems, as before observed, by an examination of records relating 
to the fiscal arrangement of olden times. Aitchison, in his 
Treaties^ relating to India, speaks of the Grant of 1696 
as missing, otherwise reference to it would have settled the point. 
In that most valuable book of reference, the Bengal and Agra 
Annnal Guide and Gazetteer for 1841, Vol, II, 3rd Ed., the 
compiler, in speaking of the first Grant of ** Chuttanuttec, 
Govindpur and Calcutta,** says that the latter was “dedicated 
to the goddess Calee, the whole taking the name of the last, 
Calcutta.*' This confirms the statement of the Mahomedan 
writer already cited regarding the assignment upon Calcutta 
lands for the expenses of the service of the goddess, and 
hence arises an additional temptation to derive the word Cal- 
cutta from Kali, or compounds with Kali for one of its ele- 
ments. 

It is, however, apparent that, though the theory of the 


* The Mahomedan writer mentioned in the text and referred to in a pre- 
vious note, thus derives Calcutta from a Kali compound. After saying 
that Kdli Devi was the assignee of the Calcutta revenue, he j^rocccds to his 
etymological explanation : “ As in the Bengali language the words Kartd 
and Kat mean proprietor of that Kdli, in course of lime, by the elision 
of the I, it began to be called Calcutta.” A note is added to this pas- 
sage by the learned editor of Elliott's History, that “this is not very 
logical or comprehensible.” But a Bengali will easily see how this has 
been brought about. Kdli- Kartd foim of Kdli-Kartri)^ vul- 

garised Kdli-kattCi ; thence by the exchange, (a violent supposition) of the 
medial vowels of the two members Kali-k&itd^ then very easily KalU 
kdtcL. The writer, however, wanted to get at the Hindustani form Kal- 
kattd (Calcutta) ; he therefore suggests the elision of i. Objectionable as 
this derivation is, for some good reasons, it does not seem to be so bad 
as many others. Calcutta would mean, according to the above way of 
etymologising, the city of which Kdli is tiie mistress in the light of her 
lights to its revenue. 
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derivation of the word Calcutta, or Kalikdtd from Kdlighdta^ or 
any of its aliases^ is repugnant to Hindu notions and linguistic 
rules, there subsists an intimate connection between these places 
in many respects, and many a historical or traditional anecdote 
may be pointed to in illustration of this.. K^i, par excellence^ 
is regarded, to this day, as the guardian deity of our city, and 
we are reminded of this fact, every evening, when the caqnon 
booms from the ramparts of Fort William to announce a 
certain hour of the night — Bom ! Kdli ! exclaims the Bengali 
Hindu, and Bam Kdli Kalkuttdwdli ejaculates, with vehe- 
mence, the Up-country Hindu.* ^ This practice, however, is 
fast disappearing. 

It thus appears that, while one of the oldest Paurdnik legends 
has been appealed to, and Tantric authorities are cited, to 
impart to Kalighdt a most sacred character, an obscure tradi- 
tion helps us to trace the origin df the magnificent Maidan 
of our city to the name of the Chaurangi sect to which a wor- 
shipper of her spouse belonged. 

® Bom^ or Bum. — This represents a sound which, in the course of 
the Siva-Puja, every Hindu makes by striking gently his blown cheeks 
with the thumb and fingers of his right hand — a sound which, it is 
said, Siva is greatly delighted with. Bam Mahadeva! Bam^ Bauiy HarOy 
Hara 1 Bavi KAIi / ejaculations with which visitants to the shiines 
of Benares, Tarakesvara, Kdlighdta and such other places, are familiar. 
Besides the explanation of its being a mere sound pleasing to Kara and 

Gauri, or Siva and Kali, some say that it is only B and Chji (^)» 

the B being the inevitable initial sound, while uttering cm with the operation 
above described. Others point to the Daksha Yajna, and allude to the 
story of the resuscitated trunk of decapitated Daksha^ with a goat's head 
attached to it, when Siva had forgiven him, being transformed into a 
grotesque being, when, in trying to breathe out a hymn, he first uttered 
Bom. Since which Bhold Maheshay a popular epithet of Siva, forgetful 
of injuries, and always easily propitiated, has taken a fancy for the sound, 
and It has foimed a part of the religious service in respect of him. Others 
urge that Siva’s name, as Vyoma Kesa, abbreviated into Vyoma, might have 
been vulgarised into Bom. The MaJid ndtaka describes Rdvana in the 
disguise of a Yogi appearing before Siidy when he wanted to steal her 
away, ding-donging his damaruy clapping his arms against his sides, and 
bom-boming while striking his cheeks. The Kalkdttdwdli of course 
expresses the possessory right to Calcutta which K^ih is believed to have, 
and accords well with the historical account of Nawab Muhabbat Khan. 
The phrase simply means also — of ‘Calcutta’ (fern :) 

Upwards of three decades ago, on the day of Chait Sankranti, when our 
old year closed, and the Charak, or swinging-festival in honor of Siva, used 
to be celebrated, as well as on the preceding, or Banphoray day, the streets 
of Calcutta and the road to Kaligliat, what with Sannyasia for the nonce, 
torturing their flesh with hoi rid devices as penance, and what with devotees 
and spectators, teemed like a surging ocean of human beings. ^ 

Daily, in connection with some one or other of the domestic affairs 
of almost every Hindu home in Calcutta, in hopes of success, of 
the fruition of some fond wish, or of averting evil, in customaiy 
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A departure from the Ion" prevailing practice of connecting 
the name of Calcutta with the goddess Kali is to be found in 
an incidental allusion to it by Sir William Jones, who, in one 
of his letters to Samuel Davis, dated off Champal Gaut, 20th 
October, 1792, thus writes : “ We are just arrived, my dear Sir, at 
the Town of Cali^ or contention (which is the proper name, and 
a ve/y proper name of Calcutta).* 

‘ Dissension,* indeed, is one of the meanings of the word Kali 

Raja Sir Radha Kant, again, in a Bengali Hymnology 
which he composed at Brindaban, about a quarter of a cen- 
lury ago, christens the town 3(^1 j) Kil-Ktld Nagara^ 

“town of joyous sounds.” KTil-Kila, in this sense, is met with 
in many Sanskrit writings. This name of our city is said to 
have been accepted by the Raja from some Tantra. 

In his Cyclopoedia, however, he omits its geographical signi- 
fication, and possibly he may have met with it in this sense in 
some work after the compilation of his magnum opus. Strange 
names of even European countries and nations are here and 
there met with in the Tantras. Some of these works give 

the name of the English people as Angareja, 

from Angles, changing / into r, according to a well known 
rule of Sanskrit Grammar, or perhaps adopting it from the 

Mahomedans, and call London Londeje It would not 

be quite unjustifiable to suppose that, in former times, there 

may have existed some reasons in connecting and confusing 
the names of Calcutta and Culculla or Calcula. The last men- 
tioned-place was noted by W. Schoulten in 1G64. 

Hamilton sa> 3 the first town of any note on the riverside 
is Calcutta, a market town for corn, coarse cloth, &c. “ Above it 
is the Dutch Banks Hall, it has a large deep river that runs 
to the eastward;” and Valentyn (p. 158) says : “ Calcula, 
Mondelghat, and some other places below, supply rnost of the 
wax and hemp that we require.” Colonel Yule says : “ The name 
Calcula (perhaps Khol Khali) seems quite to have disappeared. 

PujaSy in a thousand-and-one votive promises of gifts, on days of 
every new moon, but Especially on the Kfili Puja festival day, and on the 
closing day of our year — the Siddha Kali of Kalighat is devoutly 
remembered ; sacrificial offerings pour on her altars, and sii earns of people 
pass and repass to and from her shrine, bearing some tokens of the Puja 
accepted by her.*' Kali, besides receiving free-will gifts from the people of 
Calcutta, as from those of other parts of India, exacted a revenue from the 
Metropolis of India to which her original, worshippers are credited with 
having given the name. We now know, surely, that these are the elements 
of this romance of the history of our City of Palaces* 

• Transaclioiis, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, p. 23. 
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The creek is probably represented by that now called 
Vanzan creek/' which, again, he says, upon a high marine 
authority, has now silted up, and, strange to say, this 
Calcula^ in an old chart, says Yule, is miswritten Calcutta, an 
error which he supposes “due to the engraver in 1703 having 
heard of Calcutta." In a map (1770), which the Colonel saw 
in the British Museum, and which the compiler describe.%as 
having been “drawn from the best authorities by Thomas 
Kitchen, Geographer," he found this Calcula had been, made 
into Calcutta, and our Calcutta itself was entered in its proper 
place as Calicotta, * and he supposes, this map to have been 
copied from some French map, because the Isle of Dogs is 
given in it, as Iledes CJiicnsjf • 

In this connection it is worth while to mention that the 
well-known place Gholghdt, which the above-named Nawab 
Muhabbat Khan describes as the locality near Hughli where 
the Company’s factory was mentioned, and which Orme has 
made Golgot, alid Herron in his Sailing Pilot (1675) has 
called GuUgat, has been strangely transmogrified by French* 
men and confounded with Calcutta. Lallicr (1702) calls Cal- 
cutta Golgouthc, and Sonnerat, though he himself names our 
city Calicuta, explains in a note that it is la capital ties ctablissc^ 
mens Anglais dans le Bengalc Les Anglais prononcent et ecrivent 
Go/gata, I 

Some English writers seem to have adopted this French 
name with a slight mutation, for we 6nd the Gentleman si^ Maga^ 
zinc, printed in London, in 1738-39, in describing the hur- 
ricane of 1737, whicli visited Calcutta and was accompanied by 
a violent earthquake, announces that in Golgota alone, a port 
belonging to the English, two hundred houses were thiown 
down, &c. From thc.'^e latter designations the transition to Gol- 
gotta (the City of Skulls) was easy ; and it soon became the 
significant sobriquet of our city, when most parts of it were 
overspread with jangal, when the Salt Lake to the east was far 
bigger and had begun to silt up, and when, all round and within, 
open cloacas, of all dimensions and in all their ramifications, 
loaded the atmosphere with their pestiferous vapours, and the 
servants of the Company at the close of the rains used punc- 

StewaJt in his History of Kendal (p. 2 to p. 346) ; Sonnerat in his 
age aux hides, &c. (Tome I, p. 15) have spelt Calcutta .almost exactly in 
the same way in which it has been spelt in Kitchen’s map (1770) referred to 
in the text, in which, as well as in Stewart’s, it is Calicotta, ^while Sonnerat 
makes it Caliciitta, almost like the Bengali form Kalikal^. 

t Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. Ill, pp. ccxii, and ccxxi. 

t Elliot’s History of India &c., Vol. VIII, p. 379, and Hedges Diary 
Vols. II, p., xlviii, and ccxix. and Sonnerat’s Voyage aux Indes, &c., 
Tome I. p. 15* 
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tually to draw up their wills in view of the certainty of approach- 
ing death. 

Suraj-ucl-daula, to commemorate his victory over the English 
by the capture of Calcutta, changed its name to that of Alinagar, 
or Alla/magar* t\\Q town of AH, or ‘'the port of God,” according 
to different interpretations ; but this title subsisted only for the 
brief period of a year, and was dropped after the battle of 
Plassey. 

It must now appear, from the preceding facts and reason- 
ing, that, as the name Kalighata, or Kalikshetra, could not have 
come into existence before that of Calcutta, the favourite theory 
of the word Kulkutta or Kalikata or Kolkala being a corrup- 
tion of the former, or cf any Kali compound, should be 
abandoned. It is always a fatal error to seek for Sanskrit 
words only as the origin of designations of places in India. 
Professor Oppert, who is 'conducting his researches in respect 
of the ancient non-Aryan population of India, justly observes 
that “the derivation of names of Indian localities from Sanskrit 
words, as is usually done, should be discontinued, unless where 
such derivations are well-supported.” Calcutta, or any of its 
various other forms, is a peculiar name ; no other place in 
Pengal bears tiiis designation or any other very similar 
to it ; and this may also be said, with greater force, of 
Sutanuti, and some of its other forms. There is a hill estate 
in the Ganjam District called Kalkote, which, with some others, 
was separated from Orissa, in 1730, and brought under the 
Madras Presidency ; and the once celebrated seaport town of 
Calicut, in the British district of Malabar, seem to bear a very 
great resemblance to the name of our city. In respect of 
Calicut, it is singular that even Persian writers of Indian his- 
tory were misled by the sound of the word into giving it a Kali 
origin, and calling it Kdli-kot, though the true history of the place 
betrays their enor. Tradition dciives the name from Ko/i-Kocki 
‘ a cock crowing,' “ as Cheranian Perumal gave his sword and 
all the land, within cock-croiu of a small temple, to the Zamorin ” 
(Balfour's Cyclopccdia and Thornton's Gazetteer). Kalkatta, again, 
having been mentioned \xiW\z Ain Akbari as a place of some im- 
portance, it has been presumed that it must have existed a long 
time before Akbar in order to have acquired a noticeable cha- 
racter in the reign of that Emperor. Fifty years back, that is, 
about the last decade of the fifteenth century, would be the 
safest minimum limit. But there is nothing now to show for, or 
against, the supposition of its having existed centuries before 
the birth of Akbar. It is only the fiscal records of Bengal of 
the pre-Akbar period either in the Government Khalsa Dafter, 
or in any other public or private archives, which, if forthcoming, 
could be expected to throw any light on the subject. Geology, 
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of course, can calculate approximately the time when the deltaic 
region of the Ganges, where Calcutta stands (now a hundred 
miles from the sea), might probably have been formed and 
become fit for the habitation of such rude people as are still to 
be met with in similar localities. From that time to Akbar’s 
IS surely a prodigiously long lapse of ages during which that 
region must have been inhabited (despite forests and .wild 
beasts) by one or more tribes of human beings, or successions 
of them. 

A theory which a very learned friend suggests, based, as it is, 
on philosophical grounds, and perhaps posWssing a shade of 
historic plausibility, is, that Calcutta was derived, in its chaste 
IJengali form, Kalikdtd and vulgaf, Rolkdtd from Koli-kd-lidtd 

(Hindi ^ and Kol-kd-hdld (Hindi «irr ^TTT) 

meaning the settlement of the Koltsov of the .ff'o/j .• the as- 
pirate //, when following a long vowd, is generally dropped in 

hasty utterance, and we have C^lfsi^^t^l (chastened into 
and and the one form, or other, may be 

Urduised into Kalkdtid, 

The investigation of this theory is as yet very incomplete. 

It seems to indicate that, after the incredible volumes of Ganges- 
borne Himalayan debris had mainly built up the present site of 
our city, and when, according to geologic laws, it bej^amc in a 

manner fit for human habitation, its autochthones were the Kols 
or perhaps, in some later period, a tribe of Kolishad their settle- 
ment on this side of the river. 

It is curious, moreover, that the deities Siva and Kdli, are 
supposed by some, witli much probability, to have been borrow- 
ed by the Hindus from the aborigines of India — in spite of 
their analogies in the Egyptian Osiris and Isis. Siva, as the 
Lord of the Daityas and Ddnavas^ of Nandis and Bhringis, with 
his Ophidian ornaments, and his consort Kdli, as the Mistress 
of Ddkinis and Rdksliasis, nude, and with ornaments of Jiuman 
skull.s, have, it is said,*bcen emblematised, allegorised and sub- 
limated in Pauranik literature. Their myths, in one or other 
of their many phases, are strangely connected with Calcutta, 
specially through Kdligkdta, 
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proposal for the better Administration of newly formed 
Chur Lands, 

T he shortcomings of the Bengal Police are now under 
the serious consideration of Government and the public, 
and a Commission is about to be appointed for the purpose 
of improving the Force. While much has been said, in Re- 
solutions by Government, ^nd in newspaper articles, on the 
subject of the improvement of the qualifications of the Lower 
Grades of Police Officers, by raising their pay and other 
means, but little notice has been taken of the fact, well known 
to all District Officers, that, in most Districts, the Police are 
grievously overworked. Important as it is to improve the 
53tatus of the Police, and, by increasing their pay, to draw 
better men into the Force, this will not be sufficient to remedy 
the present admitted inefficienc}', unless, at the same time 
their work is much reduced, or the Force is greatly strength- 
ened in numbers. It is very unlikely that Government will 
be able to go far in increasing the numerical strength 
of the Force, while, at the same time, raising the pay of the 
men and officers ; and any measure, which will afford any 
material relief to the Police Force from their present excessive 
labours, is deseiving, on this ground alone, of consideration. 
If, at the same time, it promises to secure an efficient and 
peaceful administration in lieu of the lawles'^ncss and oppression 
which at present prevails in many alluvial Districts ; if it affords 
an easy and [)caceful way for proprietors, whether small or 
gicat, to vindicate and assert their riglits to newly-formed 
lands ; and if it reduces a notoriously riotous and lawless class 
of ryots to the position of peaceful and law-abidjng tenants, 
it will, unless it appears calculated to. produce incidental evils, 
at least deserve serious consideration. 

It has for a long time been forced upon my attention, in the 
course of administration of Distiicts in which, owing to the 
action of the rivers, large areas of land are constantly being 
newly formed, that the present system, by which possession 
of these lands*is secured, is in every way most unsatisfactory. 
It affords a direct incentive to lawlessness and violence. It is 
the cause of a great number of riots of the most grave and 
serious nature, frequently attended with murder. Under the 
conditions of the present law, a'classof rayats, known as charna 
rayats, has grown up in the great alluvial Districts, who are 
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the terror of the proprietors, the bane of the Police, and the 
cause of constant anxiety to District Officers. 

In the Districts of Eastern Bengal, through which flow the 
enormous rivers of the Ganges and Bre^hmaputra and their 
tributaries, no year passes without some square miles of land 
being cut away in some places and formed up in others. 
With the land thus lost, unless Government happens to be *the 
proprietor, the District Officer is not concerned ; but it ig other- 
wise in regard to land which is newly formed. It is not only 
that part of it may belong to estates of which Government 
is the proprietor, for this gives him Tittle anxiety, since it can 
be dealt with quietly and at leisure^ but he can be certain that 
so surely as land of any value is formed, so surely will there 
be riots and breaches of the peace arising out of disputes as 
to possession. As District Magistrate, he will have, to use every 
power which the law gives him with ^the utmost vigour, if he 
is to maintain the peace of his District, and, even when he has 
strained every effort to maintain peace, it is probable that, be- 
cause he cannot bind down the disputants until some overt act 
of the nature of a breach of the peace has been committed, 
very serious riots may occur before Kc can interlere. In 
the end it happens, as often as not, that after an enormous 
amount of labour and trouble in determining the possession 
of the land, he may have, under the present law, to give pos- 
session to a claimant who has not a shadow of right, a^id who 
directly profits from his own violence and lawlessness, joined 
to profuse and unscrupulous bribery and expenditure in the 
Law Courts. 

This appears to be a strong indictment, and, in order to make 
it clear that it is a true one, it will be necessary, for the sake 
of those who are unfamiliar with this aspect of Mofussil 
experience, to explain some of the methods resorted to by 
proprietors in taking possession of newly-formed chur lands. 
I will show what are the rights of the proprietors, how they 
proceed to enforce their rights or supposed rights, and the 
measures which the Distt'ict Magistrate can take to preserve 
the peace of his District when it is disturbed by such disputes. 

I have already said that in some Districts, enormous areas 
of land are very frequently thrown up in one year. The 
extent of the changes which take place in the* great rivers of 
Eastern Bengal can hardly be realized, but some idea of it can be 
formed when I say that, in one case which has*come to my 
notice, the River Ganges had twice gone backwards and for- 
wards between two points twenty miles apart in the course 
of a century, since the preparation of RcnnelPs Map, 
which is the earliest survey we possess. Similarly, when 
the Brahmaputra left its old course^ which was through the 
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Mymensingb District and north of the Dacca District, and, 
cutting south, joined the Ganges at Goalundo, leaving Dacca to 
the East, enormous and continuous changes occurred. Though 
no such extensive agd continuous changes in one direction 
have taken place of recent years, those who are familiar with 
the rivers of Eastern Bengal, know that not a year passes 
without very great changes. If a river, setting steadily in one 
direction, continues to cut away one bank and to form up 
new lands in its old bed and adjoining the other bank, this 
is not peihaps the most difficult case to deal with. The great- 
est difficulty arises from the apparently altogether erratic 
nature of the changes which, take place, lands forming one year 
as accretions to one bank, then disappearing and reforming 
again, perhaps as islands, in another year, and now again joining 
on to one bank and now to another. The exact history of 
their actual method of formation is a most important item in 
determining the rights of the claimants, and it is most diffi- 
cult to determine. The lands have probably at first formed as 
low sandy churs, worthless for every purpose, and, so long as 
they offered no prospect of permanency, were little noticed by 
any body. It is only when they form up as high lands, and 
some deposit of good soil occurs, or where, fiom the recent 
changes of the rains, it appears probable that this will soon hap- 
pen, that their value is recognized, and only one who has had 
enquiries to conduct in connection with such lands will 
know how mucli contradictory evidence can be produced to 
show in what way the lands really did form, and how many are 
the possible ways of formation. 

Now the rights of proprietors to newly formed chur lands arc 
of two principal kinds. If such lands reform on the site of an 
estate for which the proprietor has continued to pay the 
Government revenue, the proprietor is entitled to it. In Bengal, 
estates are often very much scattered, and are not situated 
necessarily, or even usually, in one compact block. A proprietor 
cannot — except on the occasion of a Special Government Dearah 
Survey, which can only be made once" in ten years, and is in 
fact made much less often — relinquish a part only of his estate. 
If, therefore, only a part is washed away, he must cither retain, 
or throw up, the vvhole estate. He generally, therefore, retains 
the whole estate, even where the part which has been washed 
away forms a large proportion of the whole ; for the permanent 
revenue Is usu'ally much below the rental of the estate, and his 
receipts from * the part which is left may be sufficient to 
make this course profitable. It is ‘also the case that, unless 
absolutely compelled to do so, few proprietors will part with 
land, and only poor proprietors who cannot continue to pay the 
revenue will surrender these, diluviated estates. 
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The second claim is that a proprietor is entitled to all accre- 
tions to the lands of his estate. Until such a Dcarah Survey, 
as I have already mentioned, occurs, he hold such lands free of 
revenue. This right is apparently regarded- as a set-off 
against the risk he runs of having his lands washed awa3^ 
Even after a Dearah Survey, this proprietor is entitled to settle- 
ment of the accreted lands at fair rates, and is given the first 
refusal of them. 

There is a further claim which can be put forward exclusively 
by Government, the Government claim to all islands which 
form in the bed of a river, which ocdlipy a site unsettled with a 
a private proprietor. As, however,, the District Ofiicer is not 
likely himself to commit liots or breaches of the peace in 
asserting Government rights, this right need not occupy us at 
present. 

A very little consideration will show that, in the absence of 
any accurate rccoid of the history of tlic changes of a river, 
and in the absence of any reliable surveys fixing the exact 
position of the several estates in the neighbourhood of the 
rc-forined lands, an enormous variety of claims, founded 
ostensibly on the two former rights, can be put forward to one 
and the same block of land, or to parts of it. A part may be 
claimed as rc-formation in situ of an old estate ; another part 
as accretion to this re-fuimed estate ; while all the neighbouring 
Zemindars fiom far and near will tiy and show that tljc lands 
first began to form on to their particular estate, and not to those 
of their adversaries. Fur, of course, an accretion to an accretion 
to which a propiictor is entitled, is as good as an accretion to an 
original estate. Then these claims may be further complicated 
by claims arising out of former suits, when the lands were in a 
previous state of existence As many of the maps accompany- 
ing these old decrees arc not .scientifically made, and often 
show no connection with an}^ recognizable place on the face 
of the earth, or a very doubtful and uncertain connection, the 
bona-fidcs of these claims cannot easily be determined. 

With such a variety of possible claims and such a large 
possibility of future litigation, it is obvious that it is of the 
utmost importance to gain the “ nine points of the law ” which 
possession is proverbially said to give. Indcccf, considering the 
immense difficulty in proving a case of this nature as opposed 
to standing on the defensive and breaking down the attack of 
other claimants ; considering also the extreme probability that, 
long before such cases can come to a final decision-, after having 
passed through all the stages of appeal, perhaps up to tl^ Privy 
Council, the lands will have again disappeared, — it may fairly be 
said that, in such cases, possession is not nine^ but ninet}-nine^ 
points of the law. Further than this, it must be remembered that 
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in Bengal a Civil suit forms a claim to distinction, and a land- 
holder once engaged in any claim for land with his neighbours, 
will fight to the last, and spend all his money, rather than give in. 
A case of this 4 dnd is not looked upon merely as a commercial 
speculation, to be surrendered if it is unprofitable, but as a matter, 
for distinction, and for the sake of prestige, to be fought at all 
costs. This will explain in some measure how desperately hard 
proprietors will frequently fight to gain possession of com- 
paratively valueless chur lands. In a case recently before me, I 
was assured, that, even before the parties had gone to the High 
Court, no less than Rs. ii,6oo had been spent by one party, and 
Rs, 4,800 by another, while, the area in dispute was only some 
1,500 bighas of land, as yet quite unfit for cultivation, which 
may very possibly he washed away next season. This, it must 
be remembered, was spent for gaining possession only, and 
before any suit was brought in the Civil Court. There was also 
much additional expenditure in the High Court on appeal in 
this possession case. 

It sometimes happens that, owing to losses of land in the 
neighbourhood, or to deterioration of old lands, new lands are in 
great demand by the rayats. In such cases the surrounding 
rayats are eagerly on the look-out for new culturable lands. 
Directly such lands form, they are seized by the neighbouring 
villagers. Two villages will often try to seize the same lands, and 
when ti\is is the case, some of the most serious fights, that are 
known, take place. Each village will try and find a proprietor to 
support it, and will attorn to any proprietors who will assist it. 
More often, however, it is the proprietor who sets the ball rolling. 
Rayats, of themselves, or instigated by a propiictor, will settle on 
the best parts of the newly-formed lands. Usually these rayats 
pay no rent to any one, and will, at the most, only make promises 
of payment. If pressed for payment, they look out for a rival 
claimant, or possibly the rival claimants come forward without 
being sought. In either case it is the same thing, one claim- 
ant is played off against another. Usually the proprietor, 
if the rayats do not hold lands elsewhere under him, 
and so are not, in a measure, under his dominion, will 
give dukhilas^ or rent-receipts, without receiving any rent, and 
he often pays the rayats to take his dahhilas. Then the rival 
claimant will .make better offers. If these are unsuccessful, 
force is usually resorted to, and then the trouble begins. 
Latials may be sent down to intimidate the rayats, or other 
rayats may be sent down to seize and occupy the lands, to 
cut the crops, &c. A' priori^ it would seem a very simple 
thing to prevent this ; but practically it is most difficult. An 
Offic<;r goes to the spot, the two parties hear that he is 
coming, and he is met by crowds of rayats, each of whom 
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swears that it was he who sowed the crops ; that he has 
been many years in occupation of the lands ; and has built 
the huts, if there are any, and so on. Lately, fn such a 
o«ise, which eventually came before n\e, the enquiring officer 
found some fifty huts built on platforms in two or three feet 
of water, and, in each hut, he found two rival rayats, each 
swearing vociferously that he had built it, and occupied it 
every day up to date. It may be said that caieful 
enquiry will show who is speaking the truth. Practically, 
in the enormous mass of perjured evidence thrown at the 
Court, nothing is so difficult, and it usually happens that the 
whole of this class of cviden(;c, which, however, the Magis- 
trate is bound to wade through conscientiously, is put aside, 
as utterly unreliable. The question of possession has usually 
to be decided on quite other grounds, generally, partly on 
the more or less independent evidence of Police, or other 
Officers, who have visited the spot, or on general consider- 
ations arising out of the nature of the several claims, and 
what may be known of the history of the formation of the 
chur. Por, curiously enough, in a most illogical manner, 

though the Magistrate is, by the Criminal Procedure Code, 

expressly confined to the question of actual possession, lie 
is permitted to consider claims and titles so far as they 
may bear on the fad of possession ; that is to say, the 
evidence as to title is to be admitted ; and, ihough the 
Magistrate must not base a decision upon it, he may pre- 
sumably allow himself to be prejudiced by it In one case, 
extending over some square miles, I had to hear 450 
witnesses, and the hearing of the case extended over six 
weeks. To save time, the land was blocked, and plotted 

plans were prepared. Each witness stood upon the plot 

he was to swear to, and of all the thousands of plots in 
dispute there was hardly one for which two rival rayats did 
not swear. The witnesses gave their evidencc-in-chief 
in the field, and were cross-examined afterwards in the 
cutcherry-tent. Of •course, only a few were cross-examined at 
any length. It was clearly in the power of either party to 
prolong the enquiry indefinitely. At least half of this enor- 
mous mass of evidence, which, under the existing system, 
had to be taken, must have been perjured, and probably 
nearly all of it was wilful perjury. In another case 
recently tried by me, for almost every * plot in dispute 
there were not two^ but three rival claimants, (^cultivators who 
swore they had sown ’and reaped the crop in« each case 
for some two or more seasons. A very active Officer, who 
manages to get on to the land in dispute before he is 
expected to do so, will inyariably find most marvellous 
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discrepancies between what he sees and what the reports 
disclose and the witnesses declare. The experience of many 
Magistrates in this respect would form a long cliapter on 
the magnificent and illimitable capacity of invention of th^ 
the Bengali witness. But, though undoubtedly useful in 
getting at the tiuth, such activity in no way precludes 

the ultimate necessity of having to wade through oceans 

of perjured evidence, at great expense of time and 

patience. 

One of the incidents of proprietorship on which most 
stress is laid in the Mofussfl, is the erection of a cutcheny; 
This may be only a small . hut, with thatched roof and 
mat walls. Tlie walls and the roof will be taken at night, 
ready-made, with a suitable escort, and put up in a few minutes. 
The rival claimant, next morning, finds, that the opposition has 
a ciitcherry, and he at once sets about destroying it. Perhaps, 
and this is the best plan, he can drive out the rival’s 

servants and occupy the huts by his own servants. In this 
caxsc, there is, of course, ample evidence to show that he built 
the huts, probably ever so long ago. Or it may be necessary 
to fire, or throw down and remove, the ciitcherry, when a 
troublesome case of arson or other offence has to be tried, 
in which there is amjdc evidence to prove that both rivals 
built and occupied the ciitcherry and both burnt it or 
destroyed Jt. Very often it leaks out beforehand that the 
rival is going to set up a ciitcherry. Then preparation is 
made to resist in force. The weaker party, or the party 
which hopes to gain over the Police, sends information, 
and so ai ranges matters, if possible, that the ]\jlice shall find 
the opposition in a compromising position, while they them- 
selves are acting, apparently and ostensibly, purely on the 
defensive ; or, if the parties both feel confident in their strength, 
they may prefer a regular battle, and a very bloody riot 
may ensue, and in such cases murder often occurs. To any 
one unacquainted with the working of these casesv it may 
seem impossible that such acts can occur. ‘ They are, however, 
quite the usual and expected occurrences in the conduct 
of these possession cases. The District OfficePs position is 
rendered still more* difficult by the fact that he knows that 
any quantity of money is flying about. He is uncertain 
how far he can trust the reports of even the superior officers 
of police ; the llcad-Constables, Sub-Inspectors, and even 
Inspectors Not ‘only may these men have been themselves 
deceived by clever tricks, but they "may be in the swim, 
and may be intentionally deceiving him. In any case, unless 
the Police are very active and honest in the matter, it is 
almost certain that some serious riot will take place at one 
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or other stage of the proceedings. Tlie power of the Police 
in these possession cases, on which often so much valuable 
property depends, is, under the present conditions, very 
great indeed, and great temptation Js put in their way 
to abuse their position and make untrue reports. By 
arrangement with the Police, an outsider who has been out 
of possession a long time, can often start a possession 'case 
and eventually win it. By his getting a favourable report that 
he is not the aggressor, but is being turned out, and by 
rushing to the Magistrate for protection, a very colourable 
case can be made out, in which it may be very nearly 
impossible for the Magistrate tp arrive at the truth. Such 
cases have frequently, to my knowledge, occurred. 

The first measure which a Magistrate can take to preserve the 
peace is to bind down the parties in substantial recognizances. 
Por this, of course, there must be. evidence forthcoming, not 
merely that the parties have a cause of quarrel, but that 
they are likely to break the peace over it. Frequently 
this evidence cannot easily be obtained until actual and 
serious outbreaks (which it is the object to prevent) 
have taken place. Tlie Calcutta High Court would seem 
to be very jealous of this procedure of the Magistrate, 
and generally releases from recognizances where there lias 
been no actual force used, or no very compromising act 
committed, or it can be proved that threats have been uttered. 
Even where the order requiring recognizances is upheld, it 
is frequently not effectual, each party trusting to prove that, 
in the disturbances which take place, it is not he, but 
his adversary, wlio is at fault, and that he has merely acted 
on the defensive. Fuithcr, as a party, when convicted, can 
generally be ])imishcd quite severely enough by a direct 
sentence for the offence he has committed, it must be ad- 
mitted that, except in so far as the attention of the proprietor 
is occupied and actual annoyance or expense is incurred 
by him, taking recognizances is little more than a threat. 
It is, however, oftcn*vcry efficacious for a time, as it shows, 
for one thing, that the authorities arc on the alert ; but, sooner 
or later, if both parties are very determined, it will be necessary 
to tfike up and decide the question of possession. Ad- 
ditional difficulty in taking recognizancee arises where a 
Zemindar lives in another District, as in that case, under 
High Court rulings, he can be dealt wifti only in the 
Distiict of his residence. In any case, this is only a palliative 
measure and does not go To the root of the matter. • 

Now the question which alone the Magistrate can decide, 
IS the actual possession of the land. In regard to this, the first 
point which arises is, what is Jlhe time when there must 
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be this actual possession which he is to decide. The old 
law and older decisions said that the time to be considered 
was that immediately preceding the disturbances which gave 
rise to the proceedings. Later rulings, under the Crimirral 
Procedure Code of 1882, seem to sa)% that the time is that 
of the actual date of instituting the proceedings. But the 
more* recent rulings again seem to incline towards modifying 
this view, by introducing considerations as to whether pos- 
session by creating disturbances is true possession. Jt is clear 
that, in the course of the disturbances which have compelled 
the Magistrate to interfere' the possession may have been 
disturbed. There may have been possession for some years, 
until a rival has come forward, and, by force or fraud, has 
turned out the first possessor. Thus the new comer ma}'' 
have had more strength ii* the field, or he may have bribed 
or bullied the cultivators into attorning to him. The latter 
course has been held to be not a proper possession ; but it 
would also seem, in the case put, to be not a possession at the 
time to which the enquiry relates. In any case, however, 
such possession certainly ought not to count. In a recent 
case I laid out, as clearly as I could, all the rulings of the 
High Court, in the hope that in the appeal, which was sure 
to follow, the actual law on this point might be clearly and 
authoritatively determined. Unfortunately, however, the High 
Court, while upholding the finding, did not go into the 
merits of the appeal, and the law on this point is, I venture 
to say, still somewhat uncertain. I append, in a note bebw, 
the arguments I advanced on this point* 


^ Re the possession of a Chur under section 14^^ Criminal Procedure Code» 
Baboo Sri Nath Rai and others ... ist Party, 

vs. 

Baboo Rrijendra Kumar Rai and others ... 2nd Party, 
This is a dispute about certain lands which are spoken of in these pro- 
ceedings ns plots I and III. Their position is dearly ii^icated in the 
map (Exhibit B). The first report submitted by the Police, as to the dis- 
tui bailees on plot l, is dated 19th March 1889. and the first report, as to 
disturbances on plot 3, is dated 23rd September 1889. From the time of 
the first reports eveiy act of possession by either party has been actively 
and forcibly opposed by the opposite party, and it cannot be said that, as 
regards such subsequent time, there has been any such peaceful possession 
as a Court should respect. It is true that, after several reports were sub- 
mitted and preliminary enquiries were made, an injunction was issued, on 
26th September 1889, foi bidding the second party to interfere with 
Dlot I, and, on 29th September 1889, an injunction was issued on 
both pai ties not to inteifere with plot 3. When I visited the chur on 
olh December 1889, I found that the first 'party were in possession of 
plot 1, and the second party in possession of plot 3. Fighting had 
T consequence of the second party respecting the first injunction 
ana the first party only respecting the second injunction. But the dispute 
was by no means settled, and a te.nporary peace was patched up, because 
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A further opening for disturbances arises from the absence 
of any definition of possession as being continuous, even where 
there has been temporary, but unavoidable, absence from 
thg land, provided the land was occupied at the last possible 
season, and has not been abandoned, or there has not been 
undue delay in re occupying it. This is provided for in the 
Criminal Procedure Code in disputes as to public rights-of.way. 
As it is, every year, when the floods go down, the lands, which 
have been previously cultivated by one set of rayats,* may be 
seized by another set, and fresh disputes arise. This may 
occur even where there is no difficulty in recognizing the lands, 
and the disputes are, of course, much complicated where the 
lands are not clearly defined b^ previous reliable maps, or 
other records, or by boundary marks. Certainly, such a seizure 
ought not to count as possession, but, in the absence of any 
legal definition, it is quite uncertam whether the High Court 
would, or would not, hold such •a seizure to be a proper 
possession. 


it was understood that the question of possession was to be rejrularly deter- 
mined. The interference of the Court was not intended to prejudice either 
party, and any possession obtained tn consequence should not be recog- 
nized in this enquiry. 

It is argued that following the ruling of Anib/erv» Puskong (I. L. R., ii 
Cal., 365), I am debarred from the consideration of anything but the 
possession (no matter how obtained) at the time when the proceeding 
was drawn up calling upon the parties to put in theif claims to 
possession. I do not think so. I think an examination of this case 
and of certain cases since decided by the High Couit show that there 
is possession and possession, and that not any kind of possession or 
possession, obtained in any kind of way, can be considered as the 
actual posses-'ion required to entitle a parly to a ‘ deciee under 
section 145, Ciiminal Procedure Code. In Ambler’s case, we find that 
Pushong Intel loped while Ambler had temporal ily ceased working a 
quairy. When Ambler went with some Police to the quarry, Pushong 
cleared out and did not slay to maintain his possession, thus clearly indi- 
cating that he had no possession he was prepared to maintain. Ambler’s 
possession then, when the notice under section 145, Ciiminal Procedure 
Code, was issued, was, under the circumstances, a pi oper possession, and 
a decree could be rightly founded upon it. But if Ambler had never had 
any possession prior to .Pushong, and by foice or fraud, or by disregard 
of a CouiPs Older, which Pushong respected, had then suddenly come 
into possession for the first time, it would not be«right or proper to limit 
the enquiry as to actual possession to the slate of things found when at 
a subsequent date parties were fiist called upon to pirt in their claims as 
to possession. 

Any other view will make section 145, Criminal Procerkire Code, absolute- 
ly of no avail as regards the exclusive object for which it has been passed, 
to prevent a breach of thf peace. For if the possession at the time 
when the order to put in written statements is drawn up, is alone to be 
considered, under all circumstances, then it is clear that, until such an 
order can be issued (and there must always be delay between Ine first 
warning of a disturbance, Police enquiiy and report, and its consideration 
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To any one who has followed what I have described above, 
it must, I think, be clear that, looking to the normal perjury 
employed in these cases, an enormous encouragement is given 
to the aggressor, who, in the confusion which he has hirn^lf 
created, trusts so to ‘‘conceal the truth as to make it appear 
that he is in possession. On the other hand, it is much 
easier to determine with whom was the possession before tlie 
disturbances had arisen, and when the rolling log of concocted 
evidence had not yet been set in motion. 

But the fundamental objection to the present system is 
that it ignores the rights of' the parties. No doubt, it is not 
desirable that the Criminal ^Courts should enter into compli- 
cated considerations of Civil rights, and, where there has 
been a clear dc facto possession, it is right to allow only the 
Civil Courts to disturb it, and to uphold the person in 
actual possession. It woujd certainly never do to allow the 
Criminal Court, to disturb old or long standing possession ; 
and, in the case of old lands, if it is clearly understood that 
the possession to be uplield is that which preceded the dis- 
turbances which have directly given rise to the enquiry, the 

by the Magistrate and final issue of such an order), the parlies will fight 
tooth and nail for possession and very bloody riots will occur. 

In support of my view, 1 would first of all point out that there does not 
seem to be any particular reason to consider the drawing up of the order 
calling up^n parties to put in their claims as llie beginning of proceedings 
under section 145, Cnminal Procedure Code. Rather, thi'. is but an 
incident of the pioceedmgs, ‘‘ and the report or other information,'^ upon 
which this order issues, is the true beginning. This report is always made 
a part of the proceedings, and, as it is eailicr in date, it may be better 
called the beginning than the older icferred to. 

Next I would point out that the position of the adverb “then” at the 
end of the second paragraph of section 145, Criminal Procedure Code, 
is probably a draughtsman’s efror. He is describing successive steps of 
a procedure, and as in the first ^‘tlien” of this paragraph, he is intending 
to mark a new step. It should have been “and shall fhen^ if possible, 
&c.” It seems impossible that, if the Legislaiiiic had distinctly intended 
to make so important a change, they would not have noticed it^in their 
proceedings. It was in view of the many old lulings on the other side, 
and, so far as I am awaie, the universal proctdiue up to that date in 
Magistrate's Courts in Bengal, of sufficient impoitance to deserve a special 
notice, even if the change were not craphalicaily expressed by a special 
clause or sentence. — Vide India Gar^cttc^ dated 2Sth January 1882, page 67, 
Part V. 

Then there are the subsequent rulings of the High Court, viz,, Krishna 
Dhone DiUt v. Troilokhia Nath Bissas (I. L. K., I2 Cal., 540). m which 
It IS held (see at fc?6t of p, 541) that '‘there is force in this objection;” 
again Sorbananda Bosu Mojumdar v. Pran Sa?ikor Pai Chaudhuri 
( 1 . L. K., 15 Cal, 527) gives a special case, where the possession obtained 
by making rayats attorn to a new claimant, is not considered as a posses- 
sion to be considered under section 145, Ciiminal Procedure Code, and the 
Court is thrown back upon an earlier possession. Again, in Jagat Kishore 
Achat jic Chaudry v. Khnjeh Ashanullah (I. L. R., i6 Cal., 281), we have 
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present law is suitable and sufficient. * But, in regard to 
disputed newly-formed cliur lands, a special set of incidents 
occur, and the general rule does not ajipear suitable. If it 
were the case that any one claimant could clearly and 
cifistinctly obtain undivided possession* for a reasonably long 
period, the usual principle might be accepted. But, from the 
nature of the case, this can rarely happen. The chur doos not 
form all at once, but little by little. It often happens 
that one proprietor seizes a small part of a block, and 
another proprietor seizes another small piece. But the 
whole block may be admittedly claimed under the 
same general rights of accretion or re-formation. Again, only 
parts of the block can at first*bc cultivated, and how can the 
cultivation of a small piece here, or a small piece there, be 
said to be a possession of the whole block. It may be said 
that, in the latter case, the block may be attached under the 
Criminal Trocediire Code, on the giound that possession is 
not found with cither party. But it is doubtful whether the High 
Court would uphold such an order, at all events, as regards the 
plots admittedly cultivated by either part}^ To attach a 
part, and to exclude the plots cultivated by either party, which 
arc wholly undefined, and from year to year generally unrecog- 
nizable, would be e^iccssivcly inconvenient, if not practically 
impossible. But I think that, in the present case, where the 
dispute arises immediately on the formation of the chur, or 
on its first becoming fit for occupation, and where no* party has 
obtained, even for ever so short a time, a real dc facto possession 
of the whole chur. it is better at once to decide summarily 
the question of the 7 'ight to possession. This duty, however, 
I would not give to the Magistrate, but to the Collector, to 
perform. My proposal is that, just as under the present Survey 
Act V of 187G (B.C.), the Collector is empowered, wlicn 
it seems fit to him to do so, to order a survey of the 
lands shown in certain classes of authorised maps, so, under 
special legislation, I would empower him to take notice of any 
dispute as to the possession of newly-formed chur lands. If 
satisfied that the case called for such a procedure, the Collector 

an instance where possession by removing timber from a forest is not 
allowed to over-ruie possession by cutting it, where it is shown that the 
removers had diiven away the cuiteis before th^ oidcr to put in written 
statements had been drawn up under section 145, Criminal Procedure 
Code. , 

• Some definition of possession to meet the case of temporary absence, 
such as IS unavoidable under ordinary cnciimstanccs* is required. Thus, 
in the rains, the chur lands' are over-flooded, and it may be impossible 
to cultivate until the floods subside. In that case, the possession should 
be held to be continuous, if there had been cultivation at the last season, 
and no improper delay in cultivating when the floods receded. 
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would mark out the lands in dispute by flags and mounds, and 
issue notices forbidding any one to enter upon, it, and cultivate 
it without his permission. At the same time he would appoint 
a Manager, who would settle rayats on the land at a suitable 
rate of rent. All receipts, after payment of the expenses of 
management, would be kept in deposit. The lands would then 
be properly surveyed, and their exact position, with reference 
to the nearest trijunction pillars of the Government Revenue 
Survey, or other recognizable points shown in the survey maps, 
be ascertained and recorded. Notices would then be issued, 
stating that these lands were iu dispute, and calling upon all 
claimants to put in their claims by a certain day. Finally, 
the Collector would hear the several claimants, and, if possible, 
determine which had the right of possession, and pass orders 
accordingly. The successful claimants would pay the costs 
of survey and receive their share of the rent-receipts pro- 
portionately. If the Collector found it impossible to determine 
that any of the claimants had any right to possession, the 
lands might remain attached; and be managed by the Collector, 
until a decree were passed by the Civil Court. It will be 
observed that, though the Collector is to be given full discre- 
tion to interfere, it is not the intention that he should do so, 
unless for the purpose of preventing these disputes for the pos- 
session of newly-formed churs from being fought out by force, 
instead of being decided according to survey. Jt would not be his 
business to’ take possession of a chur which had newly-formed, 
in the first instance, and before any dispute arose. An occupier 
who had got possession, and cultivated for some seasons, would 
have the benefit of such possession, and the Collector could then 
refuse to interfere, and refer the parties to tlic Civil Court. Tlie 
proposal that the Collector should seize all newly-formed churs, 
would certainly be viewed with grave suspicion ; and this is very 
far from my intention. He would never interfere unless a 
serious dispute existed, and not always then. 

The advantages of this course would be, that it would give 
no room at all for these troublesome fights which notv occur. 
Some officers, both Police Ofliceis and District Officers, may 
think that this w^ould represent only a small saving to their 
vvoik. I have had a statement prepared of the work the 
Police have had to do in the Dacca District (by no means one 
of the worst Districts in the way of chur disputes) in 1889. 
I find that 12 , Sub-Inspectors spent collectively 65 days, 
31 Head-Constables spent 287 days, and 83 Constables spent 
1,014 days, exclusively on work connected with these churs. 
To this mdst be added an enormous amount of work in serving 
summonses and warrants, and arresting accused, \Vhich, as it 
goes on with other similar work, cannot be isolated. In tbe 
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Magistrate's Department, besides, the time of the District 
Magistrate is taken up in generally surpervising all work in 
connection with these disturbances and all cases arising out of 
them. I find that, in 1889, a First Class gower* Magistrate spent 
73 days on such cases. This is a very heavy tale of work, 
when we consider that it has to be done by an already 
grievously over-worked staff. The whole, or nearly the v^hole, 
of this work would be saved, if the scheme I have proposed 
were adopted. Then this plan would also effect an enormous 
saving of expense to the claimants ; and how great this may 
be, 1 have already shown. But ty far the most important 
merit which can be claimed for tl\p scheme, is, that it substi* 
tutes a reasonable and intelligent and suitable procedure in 
lieu of the present mischievous system of non-administration. 
The rayats w’ould no longer be able to carry on their present 
lawless system of seizing land and evading their just payments. 
At the same time, they would be protected in their holdings, 
and, under a peaceable and firm management, the lands in 
question would stand the best possible chance of rapid deve- 
lopment. Further, it is probable that if the Collector went 
carefully into the claims, there would be no further litigation 
in the matter, and all or much of the enormous expenses of 
the Civil litigation, which takes place in connection with 
these lands, would ^be saved. At present the rights of the 
parties are not directly considered at all, and to determine 
these, a Civil suit has to be brought. But where these rights 
had been carefully considered, and a decision given, even 
though only a summary one, on the merits, it would often 
appear that the case was so clear as to leave little or no 
prospect of a successful suit in the Civil Court by disappointed 
claimants. Even where this was not so, it would substitute 
an intelligent and fair selection of the occupant, in lieu of an 
occupation gained by violence, fraud, or chicanery, regardless 
of all right, or claim, or title. 

The plan would, no doubt, throw some additional work on 
the Collector ; but this, would be nothing as compared with the 
work and anxiety which he now incurs, as District Magistrate, 
in maintaining the peace of his District. 

It is necessary, perhaps, more fully to explain how this would 
be so. First of all, the whole dispute would be worked out 
scientifically and tn camerdt and the pursuit of latials would 
form no part of the process. Then the decision of the case 
would hardly be at all dependent upon oral evidence, and the 
perjured witness would -not be in demand. By means of 
scientific survey, the neighbouring estates and the new lands 
would be brought on to one map, and a glance would often 
show how far the disputed lands were re-formations of old 

VOL. xcii.] 23 
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estates, or to what estate, if any, they had joined on. All tMs 
would be ascertained without labour to the Collector, except 
verifying disputed measurements, — an eacsy process compared 
with testing volumes of perjured evidence. Further, the whole 
proceeding could be done decently, and in order, and at leisure. 
The facts applicable would be scientifically ascertained, and 
theiir application to* the law of the case is a simple and easy 
process. Further, as changes occurred, they would be ascertairi- 
ed and recorded from year to year, and a mass of accurate 
evidence as to the river changes would be accumulated, which 
would leave no doubt as to the history of all important changes 
in the river, and this evidenc^e would enable these cases to be 
determined with ease. As the lands have to be vacated in 
the rains, and become unrecognizable, the question of their 
possession may have to be decided over again, year after year, 
if not for all the lands, at all events for a large portion, under 
the present system of decision, where scientifically-prepared 
maps are not made. 

Amongst other incidental advantages, would be the much 
greater speed of settlement of these chur disputes. This would 
be of immense material advantage. For it often happens now 
that, owing to the rapidity of the changes which take place 
in the configuration of the country, long before a final decree 
is obtained in the Civil Courts, the lands described in the plaint 
are no logger recognizable ; and very often this is so, even before 
a final order for possession is passed. Under the present 
system, if the lands in dispute are fixed very precisely, endless 
new cases may arise, owing to the continual growtli of the chur 
and the formation of new lands. On the other hand, if the 
description of the lands in a possession case is too vague, the 
decision may be void for want of definiteness. I have known 
Deputy Magistrates decide possession cases most laboriously 
and with endless trouble, and, when asked to point out to what 
precise lands their decision related, be unable to do so. This 
could not happen under the system proposed, as- the lands 
would be scientifically measured and their exact position 
definitely fixed. As new lands formed, fresh cases could, if 
necessary, be rapidly prepared, and their possession decided 
simultaneously, at one hearing, or separately, as might be most 
convenient. At ..all events, under the simple plan proposed, 
the possession of the newly-formed lands could be decided as 
rapidly as theii value and the importance of deciding the cases 
required, and, if delay occurred, the rightful proprietor would 
suffer nok loss, as, until a decision weie come to, the lands would 
be administered in his interest ; nor would the cultivation of 
the land be stayed, or in any way interfered with, as it is at 
present. For when two parties arc standing ready to sow, or to 
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reap, as the case may be, it is often necessary to issue temporary 
orders, from time, to time to prevent a battle-royal taking place ; 
and even where this is not done, there can be no proper cul- 
tivation where no rayat is safe from ejection, and must always 
be prepared to fight for his land, and can never be sure he will 
reap the crop he has sown. It must be remembered that the 
class of lands in question go under water in the rains. 
Usually all ordinary landmarks are obliterated, and next year 
it is exceedingly difficult to recognize the lands which were 
settled the year before. There is no procedure by which the 
Magistrate can interfere to point out and determine the lands 
which have been settled under % possession case, except in the 
course of determining a fresh possession case arising out of 
fresh disturbances. The Collector, on the other hand, has, under 
the Survey Act V of 1876, an easy method, and can, on a 
request, survey the lands he has decided upon the previous year ; 
and, as his map will have been scientifically prepared and con- 
nected by offsets with main-land pillars, or other accepted 
fixed points, little difficulty would arise in his doing so. Maps 
are rarely prepared in possession cases, and when they are 
prepared, they are rarely scientifically made, or of use for the 
purpose indicated. It is further obvious that the information 
gained in one survey will frequently serve to determine to 
whom should belong any new lands which may be added to 
the former accretion, and any disputes about such l%nds will be 
readily determined. The Collector, in short, can take up the 
case as a whole, and on its merits, and has the means of deter- 
mining upon the merits. The Magistrate can deal with it only 
by bits at a time, and as quarrels and fights for possession 
arise. 

The crimes and offences which now take place in the course 
of quarrels over possession of chur lands are so much artificial 
crime, which, under the plan proposed, would be avoided, to the 
great gain of the country and the relief of the jail. The 
surveys of the river changes which would be made, would 
probably afford a fairly complete history of the great rivers of 
Eastern Bengal, and, if collected, would be invaluable to 
Engineers for the study of these rivers, with a view to the 
possibility of control or modification of their course. 

It may be objected that, instead of inviting claimants, the 
Collector should proceed to decide merely on the relative 
claims of I he original disputants. It often,* however, happens 
that an accurate survey shows the disputed -chur lands to be 
quite in another positioTi than that in which they are apparently 
situated. Nothing is more difficult than to recognize these 
lands, destitute as they are of all neighbouring landmarks. 
In order to locate them exactly,.it may often be necessary to 
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connect them by offsets with points several miles distant, there 
being no recognizable undisputed points in the neighbourhood. 
When, as the result of such a survey, it appears that the lands, 
are the re-formation of an estate, the property of neither of th,e 
original claimants, it would be unsatisfactory not to permit 
the real owner to come forward. How can this be looked 
upon as a real hardship to the original claimants. They 
have been put to no expense, and all the costs of the case will 
be defrayed by the successful claimant. Further, the presump- 
tion ought to be that the claimants are desirous only of 
asserting their rights, and ate not, under cover of a false or 
mistaken claim, trying to take land which rightfully belongs 
to another. 

In conclusion, then, this proposal, which I submit for the 
consideration of Government and the public, is to substitute, 
in the case of newly-formed chur lands, an enquiry and deter- 
mination by the Collector of the right to their possession, in 
the place of the present demoralizing and mischievous system 
of forcible seizure. The advantages which the system I 
propose holds out, are : The relief of the Police and the 
Magistrates from a veiy large amount of criminal work ; a 
corresponding economical gain in the diminution of agrarian 
disturbances, resulting in fewer prisoners, and in enabling 
these lands to be cultivated without disturbance ; and an enor- 
mous saving of expense to the landed proprietors entitled to 
these lands. I have discussed these proposals with a consider- 
able number of proprietors, and have always found that they 
were highly approved of. It is possible, however, that, when 
they were put forward as a serious proposal for legislation, ob- 
jections might occur which have not yet been brought to my 
notice. If, however, no serious objections can be found, I would 
strongly urge Government to consider the advisability of legis- 
lating in the manner proposed. 


L. Hare. 



.Art. VII.— ecclesiastical GRANTS IN INDIA. 

L ast year the National Review contained an able article on. 

this subject, signed with a name which of itself woilld en* 
title it to attention. Mr. Seton-Karr is well known to experts, 
as having been, in his time, a distinguished Officer of the 
Indian Government ; and it is but natural that be should come 
forward as its defender. But, *if his cause may be fairly 
judged from the nature of the defence which he offers, it is 
not likely to stand long before a candid and earnest enquiry. 
The first active examination of the question took place, he 
says, in 1880 ; in fact (if that matters), it was in 1879. In that 
year, as we learn from Hunter’s India (Imperial Gazetteer^ 
Vol. VI, p. 264), a great number of British troops were 
absent on a campaign, so that the number of Christians 
of different denominations attending public worship could 
not be correctly determined ; and there has been no subse- 
quent census of that kind taken. But this does not affect the 
argument, for Mr. Seton-Karr has not entered iuto any exami- 
nation of the ratio between the amounts of the various grants 
and the numbers of the different denominations provided for. 
He opens his plea by saying, that it deals with the/* sums now. 
paid by the Government [of India] to Protestant clergymen 
ill India for the moral and spiritual good of their country, 
men. ” 

This enunciation is faulty. A great proportion of the 
grant is, indeed, made to Protestant clergymen ; though it is 
not clear how this can be done for the moral and spiritual 
good of those Christians who are not Protestants. Out of 
about thirty-six thousand troops worshipping when the en- 
quiry was made, about twenty-three thousand were returned 
as ** Church of England,'* in which would, no doubt, be hiclu- 
ded Wesleyans, Baptists, and all generally who did not go 
to the Presbyterian chapels. The pay of their clergy was 
;fi24,i75, out of a total of ;£’i65,87i ; so that it may be roughly 
correct to say that three-fifths of the tVoops got four-fifths 
of the money. But this small inequality siuks into insignificance 
when we turn to the general figures. Out of something over a 
million of Christians throughout British India, cfniy about 282,000 
are returned as belonging to the Church of England (Hunter, 
ufi, sup,) So that fifteen«-twentieths of the money goes to the 
ministers of the religion of four-twentieths of the population. 
The question, therefore, is less simple than the writer supposes. 
The money is not only taken to support a creed alien to 
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the bulk of the tax-payers, but it is not fairly distributed, and 
the enquiry demanded by Mic^ Baxter will — whenever it is 
properly made — be directed not only to the propriety of making 
any grant at all, but also to the fairness, or unfairness, of giving- 
the lion’s share to one small section of the favoured believers. 
It will also have to be remembered that in the total aggregate 
of thosfe believers, there are few who make any considerable 
contribution to the revenues out of which the grant is made. 
Not only is the Christian population only in the proportion 
of one to two hundred for British- India, but of that small 
fraction, the greater part pays ilo taxes at all. 

This last consideration will presently be seen to affect another 
part of Mr. Seton-Karr’s argument, but it will be best to take 
his pleas as they come. In enumerating the various classes 
into which the Christian community of India seems to him 
to fall, he describes them aU as if, in the main, composed of 
public servants, for whose spiritual welfare he assumes the 
Government to be bound to provide. In so doing, he inci- 
dentally refers to “the European and East Indian population, 
which collects in the larger stations and towns,'* and to 
“ Englishmen engaged in mercantile and agricultural enter- 
prises.*’ But one would hardly be prepared from this to learn 
that Calcutta alone contains fully thirty-thousand Christian 
inhabitants, mostly non-official, or that, after deducting all Gov- 
ernment employes, there were, at the last general census, one 
hundred and forty-three thousand English and Indo-Britons in 
India. It can hardly be argued that the Government ought 
to defray the whole clerical expenses of this large community, 
any more than to provide them with medical attendance or 
operatic entertainments. And, as a matter of fact, that portion 
of the Christian community which docs not happen to adhere 
to the Anglican creed, must, from the nature of the case, 
contribute largely to its own spiritual wants ; for the number 
of ministers of other denominations paid out of the public 
revenues would be quite inadequate for the purpose. 

But the next contention of the article is =still more defective, 
and it is to that contention that we must now turn. It appears 
to the writer that the Baptist Missionary Society has presented 
him with a “ fortunate statement,** in observing that there is no 
more justice in requiring the Hindus and Moslems to pay for 
the support of Christian ministers, than there would be in 
requiring Christikns to support the . clergy of those creeds. 
And the way in which he appropriates the benefit of this 
statement appears to be as follows : — Certain temples and 
mosques have endowments, chiefly in the form of land, but 
the revenues of that land are so much deduction from the 
revenues to which the State is entitled ; therefore to such 
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extent the tax-payer is affected, having to make good the 
deficiency ; but some of the tax-payers are Christians, therefore 
Christians are taxed to support the ministers of those establish- 
ments. Lord Ripon, in his report on the subject, had objected 
by anticipation that these lands, havihg been settled on the 
Hindu and Moslem foundations before our time, ought not to 
be regarded as a part of the assets of the British Government ; 
and the argument will probably strike most candid people 
as perfectly fair and sound. Evidently, the Govern or-General 
intended to say that, in principle, the endowments had never 
belonged to the State, but he could not be fairly understood as 
meaning that the estate was bound never to interfere as to 
details. There can be no mortmain so strict as that ; the 
institution may have entirely ceased to act or exist, or abuses 
may have crept into the administration, or the deed may prove 
to have been forged or misconstrued. Interposition in such 
cases is not to be confused with a general system of resump- 
tion ; it is only an application of the maxim, salus poptdi 
suprema lex^ and leaves the principle stated by the Viceroy 
intact. An alien Government guaranteeing to the people 
over which it assumes power, that the endowments of their 
temples shall not be confiscated, is not the bestower of a grant 
of public money, any more than a pick-pocket who spares 
my watch deserves to be thanked as my benefactor. Mr. Seton- 
Karr, indeed, contends that every time the British Government 
— or " we,” as he prefers to say — made a fresh scftlcmcnt of 
the land revenue, it ” settled afresh the principles and modes 
of tribute, and, by renewing or continuing grants and 
alienations, left the void so \sic\ created to be filled up by the 
contributions and taxes of less-favoured classes,” But for 
this statement, we have no authority given but the opinion of 
him who makes it ; and, with all due respect for Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s official experience, we may claim the right of questioning 
whether he can decide so important a case by his mere “ ipse 
dixit For it is, perhaps, an essential part of the whole issue 
that is here dealt with.. If the co ntinuance by the Settlement 
Officers of endowments and alienations, made before British 
rule began, be indeed the " creation of a void to be filled up 
by less-favoured classes,” there may fairly te imputed to Lord 
Ripon the weakness of a little sophistry. , Only the burden 
of proof lies on him who proposes such an artificial explana- 
tion ; and a mere assertion, however often ceiterated, is not 
proof. 

It is a small instance of the official temper, too hequently 
at once both shallow and dogmatic, that, in speaking of one 
of these grants, the writer uses these words “ Every one 
has heard of the temple of Jagannatb, or Juggemath as it is 
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popularly spelts* &c.; — the former spelling is that of the Imperial 
Gasetteer, and surely the words underlined in the quotation 
are quite uncalled for. But let that pass. It is argued that 
the temple at Puri, which bears this doubly-spelt name, enjoys 
the rent-roll of lands valued at £2^,000 a year, in addition ’to 
other lands given in exchange for a previous money-payment ; 
and that this, with similar instances, is tantamount to a re- 
constitution of the whole agricultural and financial system on a 
new basis.” 

Even if so violent an assertion were proved ; and even if 
it could be shown that the .Government of British India made 
new grants of public money for the support of newly-appoint- 
ed and newly-endowed HeaTihen priests, we should be as far 
as ever from proving that this was done out of taxation paid 
by Christians. As we have seen, the Christians in British India 
are, in proportion to the people at large, in a ratio of one to 
two hundred. By far the* greater part of them are miserably 
poor, and pay no taxes at all, excepting for what salt they 
may consume. The better classes pay a trifling part of the 
customs, and the very few who arc in affluent circumstances 
pay towards the assessed taxes and the stamps and excise. But, 
taken altogether, it is very doubtful whether their contributions 
amount to a sum anywhere near the equivalent of that 
;f 200 ,ooo which*- according to the writer in the National Review 
—is expended annually on the Christian clergy in India.* 

The gisbof the whole paper is probably to be found in the 
last page but one, on which the writer quotes Sir Theodore 
Hope, a dissentient Member of Lord Ripon's Council, as the 
only statesman who treated the matter properly. Sir T, 
Hope’s argument is thus summarized in his own words 

When we look around upon the vast extent and variety 
of non-Christian endowments of every age ... we see a 
striking monument of the bold expression by successive dy* 
nasties of their own convictions, coupled with the enlightened 
toleration of the convictions of others. Can a Christjan Govern- 
ment repudiate its own similar obligations? ” Such a string of 
fallacies ought not to do much mischief. But, in case of any one 
being misled by an apparently serious argument proceeding 
from such high authority, let us be permitted to state what have 
been the bold expressions and enlightened toleration of pre- 
ceding Powers. Aurangzebe, the Moghul Emperor, contem- 
porary with our William III, overthrew the great Hindu 
temple that haa^ stood near the city of Muttra from time im- 
memorial, and biiilt a mosqiie of his own religion upon the 

• The difference between the 6gure in the Review^ and that cited here 
from Dr. Hunter, is due to the one being for British India only, while^tbe 
other includes money spenUn Feudatoty biates. 
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ruined site; three hundred other temples in Benares and 
in various parts of Rajputana shared the same fate : the 
images were brought away and buried at the threshold of the 
palace, so that Hindus, having business at Court, could 
only present themselves by trampling ©ver the sacred memo- 
rials of their deities : a heavy poll-tax was imposed on the 
Hindus, as such, from which Moslems were exempt, and vi^hen 
the people of Dehli approached him in remonstrance, the 
Emperor charged the defenceless crowds of his subjects in 
person, and trod thousands of them to death under the feet 
of his war elephants. Such was the attitude of the last power- 
ful Mahomedan ruler of Hindustan towards religious opinion. 
In the Punjab, many Moslems toefk their turn of persecution 
in our own time ; and persons yet living have seen people of 
that faith going about as one-handed mendicants, having 
been mutilated and made incapable of earning their living, be- 
cause they killed beef under a Hindu^Government. 

Now, supposing that there were any truth, or meaning, in 
the phrase “ Christian Government, ” is it from their Moslem 
or Hindu predecessors that the present rulers of British India 
ought to learn in such matters ? But in fact, the whole thing 
is a grave error. The British are supreme in India, not quA^ 
Christians, but • Governors ; and the moment that they 
indulged in what Sir T. Hope calls bold expression of their 
own convictions,” would be the moment when the seed of 
destruction was sown in the mortar of their political fabtic, 

Mr. Seton-Karr sums up by saying that ‘ the main argument 
in favour of the grants is, that Christians are now more heavily 
burthened, because certain Hindus and Mahomedan s are 
exempt ; and that the amount spent on the service of the re- 
ligion of the ruling race is far below what has been allowed to 
be spent on the temples and shrines of the subject commu- 
nity. ” It would, indeed, be shameful if it were not so, and a 
handful of aliens got more public money for their religious 
uses than the many millions of the natives. That this is not 
the case, therefore, is ^ really no argument ; that Christians are 
burdened to support the clergy of the natives, is immaterial, 
and, as a matter of fact, untrue. It would be a sad prospect 
for England's Empire in the East if all its rulers were no better 
informed, or more tolerant, than the undoubtedly able writer of 
the paper that has been here briefly examined.* 

Lastly, another suggestion — also borrowed fronj SirT. Hope— 
concludes the article: “A British Government which should 
dock the salaries of its owi^ Padres and send them away, allow 
its churches to fall into dilapidation, proclaim its \itter in- 
difference to the religious welfare of its servants, might gain 
possibly a few patronising puffs from the spouting Baboo and 
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the itinerating M. P. But in the minds of the manly Sikh, 
the learned Mahomedan, the high-caste Brahman, etc., etc., 
such a pitiful economy, mocked with the title of toleration and 
equality, would excite bewilderment, ridicule, and contempt.** 
Allowance being made for rhetorical warmth, there may be 
something in this last consideration. The British in India 
must govern according to Indian ideals — so far as these are 
not actually inhuman, and so far as they can be positively 
ascertained. It is among the disadvantages of a non-repre- 
sentative Government, that the rulers are too often in ig- 
norance of the desires and conceptions of the ruled. If it 
could be determined that a majority of the people thought that 
a portion of the public revenues ought to be devoted to the 
spiritual relief of the dominant class, such a notion — unreason- 
able as it may seem in the eye of science — ought to be taken 
into account. The question might be fairly made an item in 
any enquiry which may be hereafter held into the subject. 
But in no case is it to be expected that public opinion would 
either call for, or approve a system such as the present, which 
gives an overweening share of the grant to the ministers of a 
denomination which, though it may furnish a majority of the 
Members c^f Council, forms but a minute fraction of the whole 
Christian c'ommunity of the country. 

H. G. Keene, 



^Art. VIII.— JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 

I T rHO does not love the history of Joseph? What memories 
V V childhood does it not evoke ? When first we sat 

by our mothers' knees, and heard her read “ Line upon Line," 
it was his tale, above all others, which we loved. And in later 
years— when we were promoted to the study of the Bible itself, 
when we had exhausted Joel and the three children, and Da- 
niel in the Lion's den, and David and* Jonathan, what we always 
kept for the last, as the bonne ^(7«o'/^,-ythe one favourite that was 
sure to move our childish hearts, with love and with tears, was the 
story of Joseph and his Brethren. And looking back over all 
those years, there can be no doubt that our childish criticism was 
right. There arc no pages of the Old jestament so true to na- 
ture, so full of sustained interest, of genuine pathos, of living moral 
example, as those which contain the history of that son of Jacob s 
old age whom he loved more than all his other children. But it 
is not only we, of the nineteenth century, who have felt the charm 
of this old, old story : Jewish scribes have written quaint volumes 
about it. Jewish mothers have, for centuries upon centuries, told 
their never-wearying children how God preserved the son of 
Yaqiib through many varying trials, and how, with inflexible 
jusiice, he punished treachery by treachery, cruelty by .cruelty, 
and calumny by false accusation. The wandering Bedouin, too, 
was stirred to the heart by a tale redolent of the camp-fire and 
the sheep-fold, of desert life and a shepherd ruler of Egypt, 
Muhammad enshrined the history, as he knew it, in the Kor4n, 
and Musalm^n doctors have spent learning and industry in col- 
lecting the traditions about the Patriarch from the old men who 
had heard them from their grandfathers. Finally, in the fifteenth 
century, a Persian poet, Abdur Rahman JAmi, stepped forward, 
and adorned the whole with all the graces of the Persian language 
and all the charm of Persian poetry. His Yusnf and Zulaikha 
is a classic, — one of the choicest flowers in the garden of Persian 
literature. Dealing with all the floating legends about Joseph's 
life, it weaves them into one connected whole, resplendent in 
its harmony of colouring, yet with a thread of'wisdom running 
through it all, and true to nature to a degree at which few Oriental 
poets have arrived. 

It has long been a question whence J^mt and hfe predecessor, 
Firdusi, got their materials. As good Musalm^ns^ they would 
naturally turn to the Kor^n,’ but this work gives only* a bare 
outline of the story. A learned German Orientalist, Dr. 
Gruenbaum, of Munich, has taken the matter up, and con- 
clusively shews that Firdusi drew, both on the Talmud — the 
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tradition of the Jewish elders — ,and on the legends which he 
found embedded in the works of Muhammadan commentators 
©n the KorAn. These traditions and legends ?ire often most 
interesting, not only to the student of folklore, but tq the 
general reader ; and, as few of the latter class will care to wade 
through a learned article in the journal of the German Oriental 
Society, the writer ventures to repeat some of them in the 
present article. 

To ^ begin with Jacob's marriage. We all know that Leah 
was tender-eyed, while Rachel was beautiful and well-favoured. 
The Talmud here comes i to the rescue of Leah, and tells us 
how it came to pass that the younger sister was the more 
comely of the two. Both t'ne girls, we are told, were originally 
equally beautiful, and the parents arranged two manages de 
convenance : Esau was to marry Leah, and Jacob Rachel ; 
but Esau was a hairy man, and, besides, had lost his birthright ; 
so Leah refused to marry' him, and wept so sore that her eyes 
became tender. We are also told that Jacob proposed to 
Rachel. She answered : “ Yea, but my father is very crafty. 
He will overreach thee, for I have an elder sister, whom he is 
sure to wish to many before me.” Jacob replied : “ But I am 
his brother” (compare Genesis XXIX, 12), that is, equal to him 
in craftiness. “ But," asked Rachel, “ doth overreaching 
beseem a pious man ? ” thereby showing, I fear, that whatever 
she thought of Jacob, she had not a high opinion of her 
father’s piety. Jacob answered : “ Yea, verily, for it is written 
(Psalms XVIII, 28 ;II Samuel XXII, 27) * ‘ with the pure thou 
wilt show thyself pure ; and with the froward thou wilt show 
thyself froward.’ ” Subsequently, when Jacob was making 
the marriage agreement with Laban, in order to prevent any 
chicanery, he said : “ I know that all the people of this land 
are deceivers ; and therefore will I make the business clear. 
I will serve thee seven years long for Rachel, that is to say, 
not for Leah ; for thy daughter, that is to say, not for any 
other woman whose name is Rachel ; for.-- thy younger 
daughter, that thou mayest not exchange their names.” Here 
we see Jacob’s natural shrewdness. The agreement is one 
worthy of a modern conveyancer ; but Laban was cleverer than 


* This quotation of the Psalms by Jacob is only equalled by an 
Irish ballad on the finding of Moses : — 

Pharaoh’s daughter went down to bathe herself awhile, 

And against a little rush basket she scraped her royal shin ; 

She stooped down to ease the royal pain, 

And to see what the little rush basket did contain. 

• Och holy mother av Moses Tthe maiden cried, 

‘ Girls, who is the mother av this child ? * 

Then to her royal house slie brought him, 

And to rend the Bible and the Testament she taught 
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he, for he subsequently maintained that he had told Jacob 
who his bride was, at the time of the ceremony. This Is 
how it was done : The wedding guests, to whom Laban had 
confi(}ed his project, sang an epithalamium v\;ith the word 
‘ Haliah * for a refrain. Now * Haliah * means, ‘ It is Leah,’ but 
Jacob took it as only one of the ordinary joyful interjectional 
words used in such songs, and having no special meaning. 

The groomsmen and bridesmaids extinguished all the lights 
in the wedding chamber as soon as they had brought ih the 
bride, who, according to custom, was closely veiled. When 
Jacob objected to the darkness, they asked him if he imagined 
that the people of that country were as destitute of manners 
and modesty as in his father’s houser Next morning, * behold 
it was Leah,’ and Jacob cried unto her : “ O thou deceiver ! 
thou daughter of a deceiver ! Wherefore didst thou answer 
me when, in the dark, I called thee Rachel, as if thou wert 
Rachel indeed ? ” Leah’s answer wa§ ready, and to the point : 
“ Was there ever a master without a scholar ? It is from thee 
that I did learn to deceive. Didst not thou also answer thy 
father, when he called for Esau, and thought that thou wast 
he.? ” It must be admitted that Leah had the best of it in 
her first matrimonial quarrel. Perhaps this accounts for Jacob 
preferring the gentler Rachel in his subsequent married life. 

Notice how this principle of measure for measure, of the 
punishment fitting the crime, runs throughout the^ whole 
series of these legends. We shall subsequently see how 
Joseph suffered for his vanity and for his tale-bearing ; and 
here I may point out how Jacob’s woes were, in each case, the 
complement of some act done by him previously. Musalm&n 
doctors tell us that he slaughtered a calf, in the presence of 
its mother, heedless of the piteous lowing of the latter ; and 
because he had no pity for her, he was punished with the loss 
of his dearest son. Others say that he once slaughtered a 
sheep, while a poor man stood at his tent door, to whom he 
gave nothing. Therefore God told him that, for this want of 
charity, he should himself suffer hunger. Jacob immediately 
had a meal prepared, and ordered his servants to call out that 
any hungry man might come and take a portion ; but his 
repentance was of no avail. He had, for his want of charity, 
necssarily to suffer from the famine which, years afterwards, 
became sore in the land. Yet other doctors tell us how 
Jacob had a female slave, whose child he sokl away, not 
heeding the lamentations and anguish of the .mother, and 
hence weeping, — weeping,— he lost his own eye-sight, laipenting 
for the loss of his darling Joseph. 

Round Joseph’s childhood there is a whole cluster of legends. 
The Arabs have several stories about a theft committed by him 
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in his boyhood (here we have again the measure for measure 
principle). Some maintain that, when he was a child, he stole 
an image of his grandfather’s, broke it, arid threw it away. 
Others that he stole a little golden image from a tempr^e and 
hid it in the ground. Others that he stole a goat (some 
say a fowl) and gave it to a beggar. Yet another doctor 
tefils us how he was the real thief of the Terapliim which 
Rachel carried off from Laban's house. He did so, 
under his mother's instructions, in order to pay the ex- 
penses of the journey. According to one more popular 
legend, his aunt falsely charged him, as he was leaving 
her house, with the theft o/ a girdle ; but this she did out of 
love for him and nothing more, in order that he might be 
compelled to stay longer with her. We shall see, later on, 
how this excessive love of his father and of his aunt had its 
disadvantages, and that Joseph looked upon it as a curse. 

The first verses of Genesis XXXVII tell us how Joseph 
became unpopular amongst his brethren. The Talmud gives 
us further particulars. We know that the lad was with the 
sons of Bilhah and with the sons of Zilpah, his father's wives, 
and Joseph brought unto his father their evil report." The Jewish 
doctors tell, in addition, that he slandered his other brethren, 
the sons of Leah, saying that they treated the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah as if they were slaves, whereas he treated them as 
brothe(;s. As a punishment, he himself was subsequently sold 
as a slave. God said to him : “ By thy Life I to-morrow 
wilt thou depart to Egypt, and there will thy mistress bring 
a false charge against thee." Other doctors say that he told 
his father that his brethren cast their eyes upon the daughters 
of the land, and, as a punishment, his mistress cast her eyes 
upon him. Here again, in both cases, we have measure for 
me.^sure. 

We now come to the sale of Joseph by his brethren. The 
Arab legends go into great detail, giving a name to the 
Ishmaelite, or Bedouin, chief who bought hhm, and minute 
particulars as to his adventures in search of Joseph. The story 
runs that a certain Egyptian merchant, named Malik, the son 
of Dtlghar, dreamed a dream. He weiit to a dream interpreter 
who explained it to him, that he should go to the well of 'Ad, 
where he would find a slave. This slave would be sold to 
him very cheapl}^ and was destined to bring him gfeat pros- 
perity. Malik went 'to 'Ad, and was miraculously ordered 
to wander for another fifty years. At the end of that time 
he returned thither, shortly after the brethren had thrust 
Joseph into the well. 

In the meantime God sent the Angel Gabriel to Joseph, to 
remind him how he had qnce looked at himself in a mirror, 
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and, becoming vain of his beauty, had exclaimed : ^ If I were 
ever sold as a slave, what an enormous sum my price would 
be." As a punishment, he would now be sold for a few paltry 
silver pieces (measure for measure again). 

Malik found Joseph in the well and brought him to his 
tent. The brethren, who were encamped near by, hearing 
of this, went to Malik and claimed Joseph as a runaway slave. 
Malik offered to restore him to them, but, after consulting 
together, they said, he was a useless trouble-the-house, and they 
would sell him for what he would fetch. Being pressed to tell 
plainly what his bad points were, they said that he was a thief, 
a liar, and a runaway. Malik, after some hesitation, agreed 
to buy him if he got him cheap, and offered either cattle in 
exchange, or all the money he had about him, which was only 
twenty pieces of silver. The brothers agreed to take the 
latter, and the bargain was concluded. According to the 
Talmud, these twenty pieces were 'divided equally among the 
the ten brethren. Each bought a pair of shoes with his share 
of two pieces, and this is what Amos (II, 6) refers to when 
he says : “ They sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for 
a pair of shoes.”* 

When the brethren killed a kid of the goats, and dipped 
Joseph’s coat in the blood, the Arabic doctors say that they for- 
got to tear it. It was Judah who took the blood stained garment 
to Jacob, and who told him that a wolf had devoured his son. 
Jacob, seeing the coat, cried out : “ In the name of God 
never have I seen so mild a wolf. He hath eaten up my son, 
and hath not torn a shred from the coat. ” The Talmud, too, 
maintains that Jacob did not believe the story. On seeing the 
untorn coat he exclaimed : “ An evil beast hath not devoured 
him. He yet liveth ; and I see through the Holy Spirit that 
a wicked woman standeth in his way.” He thenceforth refused 
to be comforted. Different reasons are given for Jacob’s 
continued lamentations. The Arabs say that it was for fear 
lest Joseph should abandon true faith in a strange country; 
and they narrate how, when, in after years, Judah brought the 
good news to his father that they had found his son, the old 
man asked : “ What is he.? ” “ King of Egypt,” was the answer. 
“ What is that to me ? ” said the Patriarch, I mean, what 
religion doth he follow ? ” The Talmud . gives a different 
account. In Genesis XXXVIII, 12, we are told how Judah’s 
wife died, and how he was comforted. With regard to this the 
Midrash tells us that a certain matron expressed her surprise 
to a Jewish doctor that Judah should have been qpmforted, 

• An old Christian hpend makes these twenty pieces of silver the 
identical ones which were paid to Judas the price of his treachery. 
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while Jacob could not be consoled for the loss of Joseph. 
It was explained to her that it is possible to be comforted for 
one who is dead, but not for the living, and that Jacob knew 
by inspiration tl>at his son was yet alive. We are here strongly 
reminded of David after the death of Bathsheba’s child, 
** While the child was yet alive, I fasted and wept ; for I said 
who* can tell whether God will be gracious unto me, that the 
child may live? But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? 
Can I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.” All the traditions, both Hebrew and Arab, 
agree in telling how Jacob wept and wept continually for 
Joseph, till, from constant weeping, he lost his eye-sight. The 
wolf, too, which was charged with the death of Joseph, plays a 
prominent part in both legends. He appears to Jacob, and the 
latter charges him with the crime, and prays to God to give the 
brute tiie power of speech. The wolf miraculously replies to 
him in human words : “Gdd forbid,” he says, “ that I should kill 
a prophet. I am innocent of Joseph's death. I too have 
suffered the loss of children, even as thou hast.” 

To return to Joseph. Both legends tell how Malik carried 
him, strongly guarded as a runaway slave, in the midst of his 
caravan, and, on arrival in Egypt, sold him for a great price to 
Potiphar. On the way an affecting incident occurred. As they 
passed Ephrath, which is Bethlehem, where Joseph's mother Ra- 
chel was buried, he ran to the tomb, and, weeping, adjured her : 

O ! mother, see how thy son hath been pitilessly sold as a slave, 
and how cruelly my brethren have treated me. They have torn 
pie away from my father, without mercy to him or to me.” 
Thereupon there came a voice from the grave, comforting him, 
and telling him to trust in God, who would be with him. One of 
the Ishmaelites, seeing him thus, cursed him, and, striking 
him for a lazy rogue and a thief, brought him back to the 
caravan. There the others also buffeted him, till God sent so 
great a storm and darkness that the troop could go no further. 
The simoon continued till they had asked pardon of their 
prisoner, and had entreated him to pray for them. This he did ; 
and, the air immediatly becoming clear, they were able to go 
their way. 

Round Potiphaf's wife, Zulaikha, and Joseph’s easy life in 
Egypt, numerous legends are centred. The Midrash Tanchuma, 
commenting on Genesis XXXIX, 6, which tells how Potiphar 
left all that he had in Joseph’s hand, and how the latter was a 
goodly person ^nd well-favoured, adds that, when he became 
thus prosperous, he began to eat and to drink, and to dress his 
hair carefully, and to say : ** Praised be God, who hath caused me 
to forget my father's house.” Then said God to him : “ Thy father 
mourneth for thee in sackcloth and ashes, and thou ^eatest and 
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drinkest, and makest thine hair beautiful. Now, ere long, thy 
mistress will torment thee.** 

When Zulaikha tempted Joseph, the Talmud adds a curious 
piece of life-like detail, which I have more than once seen 
paralleled in India, where, if a man does any act which he feels 
to be wrong, in the presence of the image of his family god, he 
will first cover its face, so that it may not see him. Zulaikha 
does this, and Joseph apostrophizes her : "Rightly dost thou 
hide the countenance of this god of thine, for thou art ashamed 
before him whom thou honorcst ; ^nd shall I not feel shame 
before him of whom it is said, ‘ the eyes of God run to and 
fro through the whole earth (Zach.*IV, lo) ? ’* It is unneces- 
sary to add here the further details of the scene, to which 
several miraculous circumstances (such as a babe of three 
months’ old finding speech, and sugg6sting a test for Joseph’s 
innocence), are appended. % 

When Joseph was put in the king’s jail, wc are told by the 
Arab doctors, he was so comely that the hearts of all his 
fellow prisoners opened towards him, and they told him how 
they loved him. “ In God’s name,” cried he, " I beseech ye not to 
love me, for love hath hitherto brought me nothing but anguish 
and misfortune. First the love of my aunt (who, as wc have 
already seen, had charged him, out of very love, with theft) ; then 
the love of my father ; and last, but not least, the love of my 
mistress.** His stay in prison, we learn from the Talmutl, would 
have been short, had he not yielded to a temptation of Satan 
to show want of trust in God, by twice reminding Pharaoh’s 
butler not to forget him. As a punishment he had to stay 
two years longer in confinement ; the Muhammadan doctors 
add that God himself communicated this sentence to Joseph, 
and, on the latter attempting to excuse himself, ordained him 
to a still further imprisonment of seven years. 

When the seven years in jail were accomplished, the Talmud 
tells how Pharaoh dreamed his dreams of the ‘seven fat kine 
and the seven good ears,’ and how Joseph interpreted them. 
Pharaoh then told his great men that he desired to set Joseph 
over all the land of Egypt. “ But,” said they, “ shall a slave, who 
was sold for twenty pieces of silver, rule ovQr us ?” “ I see,” 

replied the king, “ something kingly in him. ” " But,” they conti- 
nued, “ it standeth in the laws of Egypt, that no one shall rule 
over the land, or be the second ruler after the king, unless he 
knoweth all languages.. This Hebrew uriderstancfeth only his 
own tongue, and how can a man be second after the king, who 
cannot speak even Egyptian. First, therefore, examihe him 
to see if he understand other speeches.’^ The king said “ Ye are 
right. To-morrow will I prove him.” That night the Angel 
Gabriel came to Joseph, and instrixted him in all the seventy 

VOL. xciij , ^ 24 
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languages of the earth. Next morning Tie was summoned to 
the royal presence, and, speaking in the Hebrev/ tongue, 
greeted the king, and implored God’s blessing on his head. 
** What tongue, is that ?’* asked the king. “ It is the tongue of 
my father’s house.*' * Then the king conversed with him in all 
the seventy languages, all of which- Joseph spoke and under- 
sto6d ; whereat the king marvelled exceedingly. 

So Joseph became ruler over all Pharaoh’s house, and accord- 
ing to his word were all the people ruled ; only on the throne 
was Pharaoh greater than he. And the seven years of plenty 
passed by, and the seven years of famine came, and, during this 
period, a thing happened to Jiim, which is related by the Arab 
doctors, and which J&mi has made one of the most touching 
portions of his poem. Zulaikha, now a widow, came, blind and 
miserably clad, in beggar’s weeds, to the great ruler of Egypt ; 
and he, in compassion, not only relieved her distress, and mira- 
culously restored her sight, but took her to himself as liis wife. 

Joseph’s cup, by which he divined, was, according to Genesis 
XLIV, 2, of silver. Musalman tradition, however, says that 
it was of gold, set with precious stones. He used it both 
as a measure for corn and as a drinking vessel. Moreover, 
when he struck it in a particular way, and held it to his ear, 
it told him every tiling that he desired to know. When 
his brothers appeared before him for the first time, we know 
that he i^okc roughly to them. The Arabs add that he struck 
this cup and held it to his car, as if divining, saying to them : 
This cup tellcth me that ye are spies, and that twain of ye ( i. e,, 
Simeon and Levi ) have levelled the great city of Sichem to the 
ground ^Genesis XXXIV, 25), and that ye have sold your 
brother into the hands of the Arabians.” No wonder that they 
were filled with remorse, and said one to another, ‘We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother,’ 

When Jacob sent his sons a second time to Egypt (this time 
with Benjamin), the Talmud gives us some curious particulars. 
So fine a body of young men would be sure to ^xcite the evil 
eye ; so, to ward off that calamity, he bids them not to enter the 
city of Egypt all by one and the same gate. Nor are they to 
house themselves in the same place, but to travel thither mixed 
with the other merchants who are bound in that direction. At 
parting he gives Jthem the following letter to Joseph. 

“ From Jacob, the son of Isaac, the son’s son of Abraham, the 
Mighty Prince, to the Great and Wise Prince Zaphnath-paaneah 
vGenesis XLI, 45), King of Egypt. Greeting ! Before my lord, 
the king, lay I this : That amongst us, in the land of Canaan, the 
famine is very sore, and I have sent my sons to thee to buy us 
a little food, that we perish not. P'or I have seventy souls in 
my household, and I am ^^ry old and see nought with mine 
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eyes, which are dim for age ; and, moreover, I am continually 
weeping for my son Joseph, whom I have lost I have also 
commanded my sons to go throughout all the land of Egypt, 
that (hey may search for my son Joseph, if haply they may 
find him ; and they have already done *this, and therefore 
didst thou take them for spies who were come to spy out the 
nakedness of the land. We have now heard that thou art a 
very clever and wise man, and that thou hast interpreted his 
dream unto Pharaoh, and hast foretold the famine. HoW is it, 
then, that thou, with all thy great wisdom, hast not seen that my 
sons are no spies ? • * 

“ And now, O my lord, king, send I to thee my son Benjamin ; 
I pray thee to keep thine eye upon him, that he may return in 
peace with his brethren. And hast thou never understood, and 
hast thou never heard, what our God did unto Pharaoh, when he 
took away my grandmother Sarah, and also unto Abimclech, 
the king of the Philistines : And that fhy two sons, Simeon and 
Levi, destroyed the city of the Amorites, for the sake of their 
sister Dinah ? Set, therefore, thine eyes upon my son Benjamin, 
and so, also, shall our God set his eyes upon all that thou 
mayest do !” 

There is one little touch of nature given by the Talmud to the 
finding of the cup. When it turned up in Benjamin’s sack, the 
brethren called Jiim a thief, and the son of a thief ; the latter 
being an allusion to Rachel’s carrying off the Tcraphim. 

Musalman doctors have a legend that Joseph dctaincS Benja- 
min in Egypt on account of the stolen cup, and sent the bre- 
thren back to their father. Jacob despatched them again to 
Joseph with the following letter : — 

“ From Jacob, the Israel of God, the son of Isaac, the sacrificed 
to God, the son’s son of Abraham, the beloved of God, to the 
Ruler of Egypt. God be praised ! The people of my family 
have borne all trials. My grandfather was thrown, bound 
hand and foot, into the fire ; but God made it cool and pleasant 
unto him. As for my father, the knife was ready and laid 
upon his neck to sacrifice him, when God set him free. As 
for me, I had a son, who was the best beloved of all my child- 
ren. He went into the wilderness with his brethren, but 
they came home with a blood-stained coat, •saying the w^olf 
had devoured him ; and, lo ! through my ever weeping for him, 
have I lost mine eye-sight. Then had I yet another son, of 
the same mother as the lost one, who* was my consolation. 
They went forth with him ; and, when they caiiie home, they 
said that he had stolen, and that on this account thoii hadst 
kept him in durance with thee. But the people of my family 
have never stolen, and their children are no thieves. Send 
him also, I pray thee, back to me ; and if thou mlt not, I will 
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call upon God against thee, that thou mayest see the deaths 
of seven of thy children. Greeting ! ** 

The Talmud story goes on to tell how, when Joseph had 
his brothers to sit at^ meat with him, he struck his divining 
cup, and, pretending to be guided by its instructions, arranged 
thetn in pairs in the order of their ages. When it came to 
BcAjamin’s turn, he remained the last, and without a fellow ; 
so, weeping, he cried : “If my brother, Joseph, were yet alive, I 
should be seated by him.” Then said Joseph to them : 
“ This youngest brother of yours is alone. He shall sit by 
me.*' After the meal, he tdok Benjamin aside, and asked him 
if he had any children. “ Ten,” said he ; “ and the names which 
I have given them all bear reference to my brother whom 
I have lost” Said Joseph, Wouldst thou that I were to thee 
instead of a brother.*' v Who could find a brother,” was the 
courtly reply, “ like unto thee ? yet, of a truth, thy father is not 
Jacob, nor is thy mother Rachel.*’ Then did Joseph show 
him his divining cup ; and Benjamin asked him that he might 
inquire of it, if his brother were yet alive. On this, did Joseph 
embrace him, and, weeping, say : “ I am thy brother, 
Joseph ; nor grieve thou over that which they have done 
unto us, for God hath turned it unto our good.” Thereupon 
made he it clear unto Benjamin how and why he had allowed 
him to be charged with theft. 

One ipore story and I have done ; it casts a pleasant light 
on Judah’s character, and shows that, according to Arab tradi- 
tion, his repentance was both deep and sincere. After Joseph 
had revealed himself to his brethren, he said : “ Take ye my 
garment. Lay it on my father s face, and he will again re- 
ceive his sight.” “Let take it,” cried Judah, “and let me 

be the one to lay it on his face. For it was I who threw him 
into anguish, when I brought to him the blood-stained coat 
and told him that a wolf had devoured Joseph. So also will 
I bring him the good news that Joseph yet liveth, and will 
give him joy, even as I once gave him sorrow.” 


G. A. Grierson. 



Art. IX,— municipal BETTERMENT ACT AND 
STATE TAXATION. 


A FEW months ago, a proposal was laid before the Corpora- 
tion of Bombay to lengthen Hummum Street, which is 
situate in the Fort, or business quarter, by extending it east 
and west to Marine Street and Esplanade Road. This pro- 
posal was negatived, and I ventured to remark, in a letter to 
the public press, that the Corporation were justified in refusing 
to sanction so large an immediate e?cpenditure as five lakhs of 
Rupees, or 50,000 at par of exchange, for the lengthening 
of this particular street, until some means should be discovered, 
or thought out, which would throw such special expenditure 
upon those who would most immediately and directly benefit 
by it, — the landlords of the city. A portion of the land pro- 
posed to be taken up for the new street was the site of a 
building recently burnt down. This site was estimated by the 
Municipal Commissioner to be of the value of Rs. 250 per 
square yard, equal to £ 215-0 per square foot, at par of 
exchange ; while it was stated at the Meeting, that the adjoin- 
ing plot, also the site of a building burnt down by the same 
fire, was sold by auction at Rs. 50 per square yard. Doubts 
were expressed at the Meeting whether the Corporation was being 
dealt with justly, and it seemed to be the general opinion that 
it was impossible that, of two adjoining plots, one could be 
five times as valuable as the other. I showed, in my letter, that 
the value of the land depended directly upon the rents re- 
ceived ; that the one house had a greater number of storeys, 
that it was opposite a wide street, and fully open to the sea- 
breeze, a favourite building for shops and offices ; while the 
other, though the adjoining house, was in a narrow, confined, 
dirty street, and shut off by the opposite houses from the sea- 
breeze. I stated that, of my own knowledge, the rent of the 
two houses differed greatly, and that the ground value of the 
one was five times that of the other. 

I referred, in that letter, to the Strand Improvements pro- 
posed by the London County Council, and stated that Par- 
liament had thrown out the Bill introduced by that body, by 
which the cost of these improvementa was to* have been 
imposed, in greater part, upon the owners of houses in the 
Strand, and the remainder upon houses in that neighbourhood, 
in a varying proportion defined by the distance of such "houses 
from the site of the improvements. 

Parliament tlirew out this Bill, not because it was not in 
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favour of laying the cost of the improvements upon the in- 
creased value, or “betterment” as it is now called, of the 
landed property of London, but because the special incidence 
of taxation of jeal property proposed in the Bill did not jmeet 
with its approval. 

In this connection it may seem a rash statement to make, 
but I think, I shall be able to show, that we here, in Bombay, 
are in a better position to develop a Bill for the taxation of 
“ betterment,” than even the London County Council. Lon- 
doners are as yet in want of the necessary experience on the 
subject. They have not ytt attempted the widening of streets, 
or the making of new stree^3, in a systematic way, year by year, 
nor have they any experience in the taxation of ground values. 
The City of London has built magnificent bridges over the 
Thames, and laid out new streets in connection with the 
Holborn Viaduct and Smithfield Market, paid for in part from 
coal and wine dues laid "upon the whole of London, and in 
part from their own city ground rents. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works has constructed a new street from Piccadilly 
to Oxford Street, and another from Charing Cross to Oxford 
Street, paid for in part from the same coal and wine dues, and 
in part out of the profit obtained from the rc-sale of the premises 
through which the new streets pass. But London officials 
arc almost without experience of the means by which the 
whole of the streets of a large city can be widened, and I am 
inclined^to think that, for this special experience, they will have 
to come to Bombay, Wc are, to this extent at least, far in 
advance of any English city. 

In Bombay, for the past twenty years, we have been carrying 
out, upon a more or less systematic plan, the widening of streets 
by the setting- back of the street frontages of the houses. 
During the earlier part of our experience the Municipal Exe- 
cutive were hampered by the small Budget allowances granted 
by the Corporation. Under the late Municipal Act, they were 
hindered by the checks which that Act placed in*" their way 
in favour of the “ liberty of the subject,” and against speedy 
compulsory acquisition. Under the new Act, which has now 
been in force for two years, all checks protecting the liberty 
of the individual* owner, as against the greater good of the 
collective Municipality, have been removed, ‘and the Act may, 
in that respect, be called a triumph of State Socialistic legis- 
lation, though^the authors of the Act will probably be sur- 
prised to see .it so described. It only 'shows that, notwith- 
standing the prejudice, born of ignorance, against Socialistic 
ideas, the tendency of the times is such, that legislation can 
proceed only upon these lines. 

Under the new Act, so^ far as the widening of streets is 
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concerned^ the word of the Municipal Commissioner is law. 
It is no longer necessary for him to ask the sanction of the 
Standing Committee and the Corporation for the widening 
of any particular street. The consequence has been, that he 
has* ordered that every one of the many hundred streets 
throughout the city and native town shall be widened, and 
has marked down in red lines on the Municipal Plans, the .new 
frontage lines of the houses abutting on these streets. In 
giving the Municipal Commissioner this absolute power, those 
responsible for the passing of the Act, apparently did not 
consider that tin's universal street-widening would cost much 
money, and that the funds would have to be provided some- 
where. There are 30,000 houses in Bombay. It is a low estimate 
to value each, with the ground upon which it stands, as on an 
average worth Rs. 5,000. That amounts to fifteen crores of 
Rupees, or 15,000,000 sterling at pa'r. It is also a reasonable 
estimate, rather below than above the mark, that the immediate 
damage done to each house by this compulsory setting-back is 
one-tenth the value of each house, or, say Rs. 500. I think there 
are few houses in the town in which the knocking-down and re- 
building of the front rooms on every floor will net amount to 
considerably more than that sum. The houses are, in their 
internal arrangements, so planned, that all the rear rooms are 
dependent for usefulness upon their access to the front room, 
or diivdnkhdna^ as it is called ; the parlour or drawing-room, 
as it would be termed in England. When this front room is 
knocked down for the purpose of widening the street, the dam- 
age done to the house is irreparable ; the least that cfm be 
done, is to pull down the internal walls and remodel the in- 
ternal rooms to suit the new conditions. It is accepted by 
the Municipal Commissioner that he does so damage the 
houses, for he is careful to set-back both sides of the street, 
so that no one can complain that his opposite neighbour has 
better treatment than himself. The Municipal Commissioner 
has thus to face a total expenditure of at least one-and-a-half 
crores of Rupees, or ;^i, 500, 000 sterling, and, as the system here- 
after described, upon which these sct-backs are effected, will 
cause the demolition of the large majority of the house fronts 
throughout the city and native town within, probably the next 
twenty years, the, Corporation have to face an average yearly ex- 
penditure of seven-and-a-half lakhs of Rupees, or ;£'75,ooo ster- 
ling at par. But the budget-grant of l;he Corporation for the 
current year is only one lakh of Rupees, or ;£’io,ooo sterling, and, 
therefore, the Municipal Commissioner is put into the position 
of having to make bricks without straw. As he cSinnot do 
impossibilities, he and his officers have, perforce, had to work 
out expedients to reduce the compensation payable, and this 
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is how it is now being done. Under the former Act, it was 
provided that the Municipal Commissioner should “ pay full 
compensation for all damage done in making set-backs.” Un- 
der the new Act, the word full has been omitted, whether 
designedly, or not, no pne can say. Anyway, it is still obliga- 
tory upon the Municipal Commissioner to “ pay compensation 
for all damage done to house-owners in making compulsory 
set-backs.” Of course compensation means full compensation. 
But the Municipal Executive are under the impression that, 
because the word /«// has been omitted from the new Act, it 
is not necessary to pay any compensation at all for the house ; 
that all they have to do is to threaten forcibly to knock down 
the front of the house, seize the land, and pay the bare value 
per square yard for the ground, just as if it had always been 
vacant building ground, with no house upon it. My firm have 
at the present time half-a-dozen set- back cases pending, in all 
of which this procedure is being followed. I will just men- 
tion one typical case. My client, three years ago, purchased 
a house in one of the wealthier quarters of the native town. 
He paid for it at the rate of Rs. 180 per square yard, equal to 
£2 per square foot at par. Last year he obtained Munici- 
pal sanction to repair it and raise an additional storey. As soon 
as he had repaired the front portion of the house within the 
set-back line of the street, he got the usual notice to pull down 
the front of his house. My firm advised him that he had 
broken thp law and must submit, but that he was entitled to 
full compensation. It is arranged, with his consent, that his 
house is not to be pulled down now, but at a subsequent date, 
to be fixed in his discretion by the Municipal Commissioner, 
he being then paid the present market-value of his ground, 
and nothing for the house standing upon it The Municipal En- 
gineer’s idea of the market-value of ground in that locality 
was Rs. 30 per square yard. He then raised his offer to Rs. 60 
per square yard, and it was fortunate that I was able to show 
that the property had been purchased for at least Rs., 180 per 
square yard. The area of street-widening to this " house is 
only 20 square yards. Thus the Municipality ofiFered him at 
first Rs 600 compensation, then Rs. 1,200, while my client paid 
Rs. 3,600 for this area, and will probably have to expend a 
further Rs. 900 in re-building his front, making the actual dam- 
age to his premises 4at least Rs. 4,500, which the Municipality 
ought to pay. The words in the Act are absolute, and it is as 
well that they shi:)uld be (fuoted : “ Section 301 (i). — Compensa- 
tion shall be paid^by the Municipal Commissioner to the owner 
of any building or land acquired for d public street under the 
sct-bach sections 2 q 8 - 2 QQ,for the value of the said land^ and 
for any loss^ damage, or expense sustained by such owner in 
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consequence of the order made by the Commissioner under either of 
the said sections^ 

Thus the Commissioner is bound to pay, not only for the 
land upon which the house is built, but also for the value of 
that portion of the house which he . orders to be pulled 
down, the cost of pulling it down, the cost of rebuilding the 
new front wall of the house, the cost of rebuilding the internal 
walls abutting on the new front wall, the damage in rent or 
other equivalent direct loss which the owner has suffered during 
the re-building, and, I am inclined to think, in addition, any 
temporary or permanent conseqyential loss to his premises 
and business which he can prove that this forcible rebuilding 
has cost him. • 

And yet it is the present practice in the Municipal Office, 
under the threat of immediate pulling down of the front of the 
house, to force the owner to agree ' to its being pulled down 
at some unstated future date, in the absolute discretion of 
the Municipal Commissioner, the owner signing a special stamp- 
ed agreement, in which it is stipulated that he shall receive no 
compensation for any damage done to his building, but only 
the market-value of the bare ground ! ! The fact of such a 
condition being inserted by the legal advisers of the Muni- 
cipality, shows that these gentlemen are aware of the meaning 
and significance of the section above-quoted. 

It is thus tolerably evident that, in the laudable endeavour 
to widen the narrow streets of the town, the Municipal Com- 
missioner is engaged in a task which is now, or will shortly 
become, financially beyond his powers, and that he employs 
two methods for postponing the day of reckoning. One is, to 
delay for the present the pulling down of frontages, compel- 
ling the owners, under the threat of immediate pulling down, 
to agree to accept his estimate of the bare value of the ground, 
and to forego and forgive all damage to be done to the build- 
ing in the pulling down. The other is, to force the owner, under 
threat of the front of his house being forced to rot, , to accept 
the same illegal compensation. 

As, omitting the more valuable streets, the value of the 
ground is only one-fourth the total value of the premises, the 
Municipality are forcing house-owners to ageept, allowing for 
the cost of the alterations, one-fifth of the compensation to 
which they arc cnfitled under the Act, and are gilding the bit- 
ter pill by postponing the demolition ^to a future speculative 
date. Thus, in addition to spending the Budget sanction of 
one lakh of Rupees yearly^ the Municipal Executive are engaged 
in drawing cheques on posterity to an unknown extent; for no- 
body knows when these cheques will fall due. 

It is only in India, where house-owners arc too gareeb 
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(Anglic^, timid) to stand up for their rights, that two such 
systems of evading the clear provisions of the law in paying com- 
pensation are possible. In any town in England a Property 
Defence League would at once have been set on foot for lj;ie 
mutual protection of all concerned, and to pay for the cost 
of a test case in the High Court. 

Having thus entered into a discussion of this little known 
subject, I have now to show, that, with the experience already 
gained, it is possible to fulfil the law in paying house-owners 
full compensation for all damage done to their premises by 
street-widening and the making of new streets, and, at the same 
time, to relieve the present Municipal Revenues of all or nearly 
all expenditure under these heMs. 

It is well known that, in the long run, house-owners profit 
largely by the widening of streets and the making of new 
streets through back-slums and unbuilt ground, because these 
street improvements cause an immediate increase in the rents 
received for buildings abutting upon the improved thorough- 
fares. House property consists of two ever-varying values. 
The house, which has cost a definite amount to build, is, year 
by year, from natural causes, slowly depreciating in value, this 
depreciation being retarded by the current and substantial 
repairs, from time to time, expended on it. In addition to the 
repairs, which have to be paid for out of the rent received, a 
sum has yearly to be set apart or calculated for, to pay for 
the cost of insuring the house, whether it is insured or not, 
also to pay for a sinking fund to be devoted to rebuilding it 
when it is too far gone to stand any further repairs, or rather 
when the capitalized cost of the repairs would be greater than 
the cost of rebuilding. These arc the special charges upon 
the house. There are further charges upon the gross rent, 
such as taxation, cost of collection, and a calculated loss of 
rent from bad tenants or vacancies. These are all tlie possible 
outgoings off the gross rent ; when these have been deducted, 
it is usual to assess the net rent remaining as being’" equal in 
value to Government Paper, which makes the value of the 
property, house and ground, to be 25 years* purchase of this 
net rental. The value of the house being a constant quantity, 
it follows that the variable value, consequent upon the varying 
rent received, attaches solely to the ground, and with cumu- 
lative effect. Thus," while, in ordinary streets throughout the 
town, the value*, of the ground will be only one fourth the total 
value of the premises, in the outlying patts of Bombay its 
value may be only one-tenth the value of the premises, not 
exceeding *Re. i to Rs. 2 per square yard, while, in favourite 
streets, where the rents are unusually high, as in the case of 
Mr. Chabildas Lalubhai’s shops opposite the Nal Bazaar 
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Markets, his property was purchased by the Municipality at 
the rate of Rs. 450 per square yard, of which Rs. 30 per square 
yard was the value of the buildings and Rs. 420 per square 
3j.ard the value of the ground. 

This increase in the value of the ground cbmes to the house- 
owner from no exertion of his own. It is the accident of 
position only which increases his rent, and, therefore, in cumu- 
lative degree, the value of his ground. Tin's used to be called 
the unearned increment of the rent attaching to the ground, 
and is now termed the betterment of the ground. I will give 
three sets of instances of the w^ay in which this betterment 
increases ; — 

(i^). — Take the case of a chaf, or tenement, in the suburbs, of 
14 rooms, costing Rs. 3,200. The rent paid by the tenants is 
Rs. 20 per month, equal to Rs. per room. 

Here the value of the building and ground, upon the basis 
above indicated is ... ... ... Rs. 2,913 

But as the building cost ... ... 3i200 


The ground has a minus value of ... Rs. 287 


The investment is so far a bad speculation, the value of the 
ground is for the time lost, and there is not sufBcicnt rent ob- 
tained to pay interest upon the building. But the owner 
knows that population is increasing so rapidly in Bombay, that 
he has only to get his building fully let to screw orfb anna per 
month extra out of Ids tenants, equal to Rs. 21 per month, to 
pay him a fair interest upon his building ; and that a further 
one anna, or Rs. 22 per month, will put him on the right side 
with the purchase of his ground. 

(i^). — Assume that, the premises being in a better locality, 
nearer the town, the rent is Rs. 25 per month, or Rs. 1-12-0 per 
room, the other conditions being the same. 

In this case the value of the building and ground is Rs. 4,091 
Value of the building, as before, ... ... „ 3,200 


Value of the ground ... ... ... Rs. 891 


The area of the ground being 240 square- yards, the land is 
worth Rs. 3-12-P per square yard. 

— Say that, still nearer the town, the rent obtainable is 
Rs. 30 per month, or Rs. 2-2-0 per room. . 

In this case the"value of building and ground 
will be ... . ... ... * ... Rs. 5,270 

The value of building being, as before, ...* „ 3,200 


The value of ground is 




Rs. 2,070 
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Here the 240 square yards of ground will be worth Rs. 8-10-0 
per square yard. 

(laf ), — Take again the same area of ground, built on, as before, 
in the shed-roof shape, but in a shop locality, at a higher cost 
of Rs. 4,000, and let at Rs. 10 per shop, or Rs. 140 per montH. 
The value of the building and ground will be Rs. 30,740 
Value of building ... ... ... „ 4,000 

Value of ground ... ... ... Rs. 26,740 


240 square yards of ground beipg thus worth Rs. ill per square 
yard. 

(i^.) — Take a still higher shop rent, Rs. 20 per shop or 
Rs, 280 per month, the other conditions as before. 

The value of the building and ground will be Rs. 63,730 
Value of building ... ... ... „ 4,000 

Value of ground ... ... ... R s. 59.73Q 

240 square yards of ground being thus worth Rs. 249 per square 
yard. 

Marcks and Co.’s shop on Esplanade Road, in the cost of the 
building and value of the ground per square yard, comes between these two 
last examples, while Mr. Cliabildas Lalubhai’s shops are still more valuable. 

(2a ). — Referring again to the second example (i^) : Suppose 
the owner is so encouraged by his increased rental, that he 
pulls down his shed tenement, and builds a substantial house 
of one upper-storey. His staircase will occupy two rooms. His 
building will cost him Rs. 8,000. He now has 26 rooms, 
which bring him in Rs. 50 per month, or Rs. i-i 5-0 per room. 
In this case the value of the building and ground 
will be only ... ... ... ... Rs. 7,285 

Deducting the value of building ... ... „ 8,000 


His ground has a value of Rs 715 

being worth Rs. 3 per square yard less than nothing. 

(26 ). — He bides his time till he can get Rs. 2-5-0 per room, or 
Rs. 60 per month. 

The value of the building and ground will then be 
increased to ... ••• ... ••• Rs. 9,640 

The value of the building as before being * ... „ 8,000 

The value of the< ground is increased to ... Rs. 1,640 


240 square y^rds thus being worth Rs. 7 per square yard. 

(3^).— Take again the same area of ground in the thickly- 
populated part of the town. A man builds a house with 
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a ground-floor and three upper-storeys in a back street, 
where there is no demand for shops or warehouses. He 
has 52 rooms, which he lets at Rs. 2-5-0 per room, or Rs. 120 
ner month, being the same rent per room as the last example 

(26). 

Upon this basis the value of his building 

and ground is ... ... .. Rs - 18,670 

Deduct the value of the building ... ... „ 17,100 


The value of the ground is ... ... Rs. i 570 

* 

240 square yards of ground jire thus worth Rs. 6-8-0 per 
square yard. This would be considered a bad speculation, 
as land in the town is seldom worth less than Rs. 20 per 
square yard. 

(3^). — Take a more normal town rent at Rs. 150 per month, 
or Rs. 2-14-0 average rent per room, including shop or ware- 
house on the ground-floor. 

The value of the building and ground is 

now increased to ... .. ... Rs. 25,735 

The value of the building is ... ... „ 17,100 


The value of the ground is ... .. Rs. 8,635 


240 square yards of ground are here worth Rs. 36'* per square 
yard. 

(3£*). — Increase the average rent Rs. 3-14-0 per room, or 
per month Rs. 200. 

The value of the building and ground is ... Rs. 37,500 
The value of the building is ... ... „ 17,100 


The value of the ground is ... ... Rs. 20,400 

making 240 square yards of ground equal to Rs. 85' per square 

yard. 

(3^. — Take now a case of an office building in the Fort, in 
a back street, let at Rs. 300 per month, .with a building of 
the area and cost described in the last example (y). 

The value of this building and ground is* ... Rs. 62,320 

The value of the building is .... ,, ... „ 17,100 

The value of the ground is ... ... ^Rs. 45,220 

240 square yards of ground are here worth Rs. 188 per square 
yard. 
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(3^). — If the building, of the same area and cost, in a better 
locality, is let at Rs. 400 per month — 

The premises will be worth ... ... Rs. 84,635 

Deduct the value of the building ... ... „ i7,iop 

The value of the ground is ... ... Rs. 67,535 

240 square yards of ground are worth Rs. 281 per square 

yard. 

Occasionally it happens that the owner is willing that 
the Municipality should take possession at once of the land 
and building to which they are entitled within the set-back 
line of the street. But in thi^ case the Municipality, mind- 
ful of the difficult financial position in which they are placed 
in having yearly at their disposal only one-seventh of the 
amount that is needed for proper compensation in these 
set-back cases, when the owner applies for permission to 
repair the front portion of his house, he is informed that 
sanction is granted subject to the proviso that he must do no 
repairs to that portion of his house which is within the set- 
back line reserved for street widening. The owner naturally 
takes this permission to repair as being equivalent to a notice 
to set-back, and he accordingly applies to the Municipality 
for compensation under the above-quoted section. But he 
is woefully mistaken in expecting any such just treatment. 
He gets an official reply, which I freely paraphrase, to the 
following effect : ‘‘We have not asked you to set-back 
your house ; wc have asked you, under the proper section, 
not to repair your house within the set-back line, which is 
a very different thing. We have no intention of paying 
you any compensation, except for the value of the naked 
ground. If you want any compensation for your damaged 
house, we decline to give it Let the front of your house rot 
to the ground. If you dare to repair it, we will pull it down 
over your hqad. After the front of your house is rotted, we 
will pay you compensation for the ground, — not nq>v, — but 
when it suits us.’* I have no hesitation in giving my opinion 
that such an evasion of the Act is scandalous, and needs only 
publication to be reprobated. 

The twelve instances particularized indicate, with sufficient 
clearness, how rapidly the value of building land rises with an 
increased rental. The value of the land increases approximate- 
ly in proportion to the square, or second power, of the rental, 
and can thus, in a sense, only be compared to diamonds and 
other precious stones, the carat, or c/iozi/ value of which 
increases in the proportion of the square of the weight of each 
stone. 
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Again the reason why there is any increase in the rental of 
any one locality over another is, because land is a monopoly, 
and, as workmen of every description and rank of life must 
live within a reasonable distance of their work, it follows that 
the only way to house them, and those ^ho live upon and by 
them, is to build houses of many storeys in which they can be 
accommodated. Similarly, in a shop locality, the rental .of the 
shops increases in proportion to the number and wealth of 
the passengers frequenting the particular street. In 'favourite 
localities, their number and value depends upon their proximity 
to a market, such as the Nal Bazaar or Bhuleshwar Market, or 
proximity to a celebrated temple or series of temples. In the 
case of street-widening by isofated set-back^'*, the rental may, 
in the long run, be expected to go up, as the street, by being 
widened, gives greater facilities for persons on foot or in 
carriages to make their purchases. But set-backs in narrow 
gaps have the opposite effect, and not unfrcquently cause 
damage to a house b}' recessing the shop front out of the line 
of the direct street traffic. 

Again, corner shops and houses always fetch the best rental, 
because of the double frontage, — two sides thus receiving the 
benefit of the light and air. It is for this reason that a new 
street causes an immediate rise in the rental and value of the 
land adjoining the same, because frontage to light, air and 
passenger traffic, and facility for residence or business, is given 
where none before existed. The amount of the frontage is of 
the highest importance in the value of land, so much so, that 
in London and all English towns, and in the Colonies, it is 
customary to sell ground at so much per lineal foot of frontage, 
ihc element of depth entering into tlie value in only a miuor 
degree. The most valuable land in Bombay is in the immediate 
vicinity of markets, public or private, such as the Nal Bazaar 
and Bhuleshwar Markets already mentioned, and the opium, 
copper, cloth, iion, furniture, and crockery bazaars. Municipal 
expenditure upon the establismcnt and enlargement of public 
markets is thus to the benefit of the house-owners adjoining 
them, and of the whole district in which they arc situated. 

I think, therefore, that the time has come for the Municipality 
of Bombay to initiate a new policy, in respect not only of 
compensation for set-backs necessitated , by street-widening, 
but also of the purchase of property for new streets, new 
markets, the extension of existing markets, and similar 
objects of public improvement. 

Hitherto the principle' followed has been to pay for such im- 
provements as set-backs by budget allowances out of the annual 
revenue, and to pay for the other improvements by special loans, 
the interest and sinking funds of which are paid for out of the 
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yearly revenues. That this is an unfair, and, therefore, an un- 
popular, principle, is evident, in that the Municipal Executive 
are at their wits* end in their endeavour to pay for the cost of 
set-backs out of the yearly budget allowance, and have u*^- 
willingly been driven, as I have shown, to pay only for the cost 
of the bare land taken up, and seize upon the house without 
compensation, thereby breaking the clear provisions of the Act 
in that behalf. Did they do the duty that is placed upon 
them by the Act of paying fat the loss, damage, or expense sus- 
tained by such owners in consequence of the order to set-back, 
I believe that, in the average 'of instances, they would have to 
pay fr,om four to five times the amount they now pay, or 
agree to pay, and such sufficient compensation would, as I have 
already stated, bring matters to a dea(l-lock ; for the Corporation 
would never sanction a yearly expenditure of from four to 
five lakhs of Rupees out of current revenues for this purpose. 

The right and scientific principle to adopt in these matters 
of street improvement is, that those who benefit by them, 
should pay for them, i.e,, that the cost should be borne by the 
landords and by the people, through the General Municipal 
Revenues, in certain ascertainable proportions. It is unquestion- 
able that the landords, or householders, reap by far the greater 
benefit of all street improvements, and also, as I think, of all 
market improvements, in the shape of the increased rents that 
only too surely follow such improvements ; and it is not right 
that the Gerteral Revenues, such as town and octroi duties, halal- 
khore, police, lighting, and water-rates, should bear any more 
than quite a moderate share of the cost of these improvements. 
The public funds are sufficiently taxed in paying eight lakhs 
of Rupees per annum (;{^8o,ooo) for the repairs, maintenance and 
watering of the streets, and, from this point of view, I should be 
quite content if the whole cost of the improvements named 
were placed upon the broad backs of our house-owners. But, 
as such a policy might cause such clamour as to defeat the 
intended purpose, I would be content with the proportion, that 
the town revenues should pay one-fifth and the hotifse-owners 
four-fifths of the cost. This being conceded, the figures I have 
already instanced in the items (lo:) to (3^) show, with sufficient 
clearness, that it is a fatal mistake to tax the rents, se^ which 
a house-owner may receive, and that the only soand betterment is 
to tax that proportion of the value of his rent which attaches 
to his ground, to place the tax upon those whose investments in 
house property are thriving, and of set purpose to avoid tax- 
ing those poor struggling house-owners^ whose investments in 
house property are of an unremuncrative nature. 

Thus, the proposal is, to pay for the street improvements by 
taxing ground values and ground values only. But before this 
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tax can be instituted, tliese ground values have Tirst to be ascer- 
tained. There are two methods of doing this ; There is the 
one already indicated, of taking 2$ years* purchase of the net 
renjal ascertained after deducting from the gross rental the 
charges upon the rental, taxes, cost oPcollc^tion, losses from 
bad tenants and vacancies ; and the charges upon the value 
of the house, repairs, a sinking fund for rebuilding, and insu- 
rance. This gives the value of house and ground combined. 
When from this product the value of the house is deducted, there 
remains the ground value, pure and simple. On the other hand, 
when a man purchases a property by auction, or private agree- 
ment, the conveyance, or other evidence of the sale, must, in the 
absence of collusion or fraud, be Wfeld to be the combined value 
of the house and ground ; and, the value of the house being 
a constant quantity, the value of the ground is at once ascer- 
tained. But this second system of valuation is only of tempo- 
rary use, because the rents received can be the only true basis, 
of value, and this basis should be reverted to within twelve 
months after the date of tlie sale. 

This system of valuation is quite well understood in the 
Engineer’s Department of the Municipality, and is also ap- 
proved and adopted by architects and surveyors in Bombay. 
But it has hitherto been in use only in isolated and contested 
cases. No attempt has yet been made to assess the whole of the 
ground values of the city and suburbs upon this or any other 
system, for tlie reasons that it has not hitherto been considered 
necessary, and because a special staff would have to be em- 
ployed fjr the purpose. The materials arc to hand. The 
Assessment Department have particulars of the rents paid for 
every house and landed property in Bombay. The Engineer’s 
Department, with a special staff, would ascertain the values of 
all houses, and would calculate, from these two items, the net 
ground values. These ground values divided by 25 would 
give the net annual rental attachable to the ground, correspond- 
ing in form to the net assessed, or net rateable, valge in the 
ordinary assessment bills, but with this radical difference, that 
ony the variable ground value would, for this special purpose, 
be recognized as assessable and taxable, the value of the 
portion of the rent attachable to the building being, of set 
purpose, left unta^ged. 

The procedure to be employed in thus "assessing ground 
values should be of a strictly summary, charactq^, somewhat as 
follows : — Tlie ground values of properties shrougliout the town 
should be ascertained by a Valuing Board, consisting, in the 
first place, of the Municipal Commissioner and the Municipal 
Executive Engineer. The latter officer is quite competent to 
assess ground values upon ihe basis described ; but he would 
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probably consider himself in an invidious position, were he 
made the sole referee in valuations of such magnitude. He 
would welcome the appointment with himself of a Civil 
Architect upon the Board, and such an appointment would, no 
doubt, be popular with the community. 

The valuations then would be prepared, in the first place, by 
the Municipal Engineer’s Department, his calculations and 
results being checked by the Civil Architect. These two pro- 
fessional men would ordinarily agree in their results, but, in case 
of disagreement on any question of principle, the opinion 
of the Municipal Commissioner should be final. 

The ground values, having been once ascertained, would be 
revised every five years, each Ward being revised in turn, the 
existing valuation being taken as correct, until that of the 
next Ward Division had been published. The results would be 
published, and each house-owner, if he considered himself 
aggrieved, would be entitled to have his valuation revised by 
the above Board. 

I have already stated that, in all purchases of real pro- 
perty by the Municipality, whether for set-backs street 

widening, or new street, or other public improvements, such 
as markets), it would be a fair proportion to assess that the town 
revenues should bear one-fifth, or 20% of the cost, and ground 
values the remaining four-fifths, or 80%. It is, however, a 
matter of considerably greater difficulty to assess what rate- 
able proportions of this 80% remaining should hold good as 
between the house-owners themselves. But there is, I think, 
one golden rule which would help the Assessing Board 
in coming to a decision, z'/'s,, that the poorer localities should 
pay a smaller proportion and the richer localities a greater pro- 
portion. Thus the Fort, Bhulcshwar, Mandvie Markets and 
the Malabar and Cumbala Hill Wards are, with few exceptions, 
in the ownership of rich people. The rents paid are very large 
and the consequent ground values arc great. I would, therefore, 
so assess that ground values in each of these Wards should pay 
nine-tenths, or 90%, of the expenditure incurred in their special 
Wards, the whole total of house valued paying the re- 
maining one-tenth, or 10%. Similarly, in Girgaum and Umar- 
kliadi, it would be fair to state that these Wards should 
bear seven-tenths . of their expenditure, the remaining three- 
tenths being borne by the whole total. In the same way 
the Wards of« Chowpati and Kamatipura should pay six- 
tenths, Mazagon and Byculla, containing "the old race-course, 
or Agripada District, a poor locality in which many new roads 
are already planned, should pay five-tenths, the remaining four- 
tenths and five-tenths, respectively, being borne by the whole 
total of ground values. The outlying locality of Chinchpoogli 
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should pay four-tenths, Parel three-tenths, Warli, Mahim, and 
Dadar two-tenths, while it would be sufficient if Matunga, 
Dharavi and Sion paid only one-tenth of their special expendi- 
ture, the remaining six-tenths, seven-tenths, ejght-tenths, and 
nine-tenths, respectively, being borne bj the* whole total of 
ground values. These proportions are, of course, only tentative 
and illustrative of the principle above stated. The actual ajBsess- 
ing of these proportions should be done by an Assessing Board, 
which should be a Committee of the Corporation, the -propor- 
tions being subject to revision at every quinquennial valuation. 
It would be necessary, in making -up the composition of this 
Board, bearing in mind that the majority of the Corporation 
are landlords, to provide that none of its members should 
vote in assessing the proportionate incidence of taxation of 
any Ward in which such member possessed, or was interested 
in, real property. 

It might also be advisable to provide that this Board should, 
before coming to a decision, hear evidence from house-owners, or 
their representatives, upon the general question of the incidence 
of taxation to be appointed to the respective Wards. 

We have now to consider the procedure to be adopted in com- 
pensating house-owners. In the case of each property taken up 
in whole or in part for set-backs, in street-widening for new streets, 
market extensions, and such like objects, the Valuing Board 
should, in a summary manner, make, in each case, a special 
valuation of the property to be purchased, and, fn case of 
severance, should compensate the owner for any loss, damage, 
or expense sustained by him. The owner should be entitled 
to produce, for such valuation, evidence of the rents received 
by him, and, in case of severance, of the loss, damage, or 
expense he would sustain. 

In these cases, a summary appeal should lie to the First 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, who is the Revenue Judge 
appointed under the Municipal Act, who should hear evidence 
only as to rents received, the value of the premises, and of the 
loss, etc., sustained in severance cases. It is a debateable 
question, whether or not, upon the demand of the owner, 
the Court should be assisted by two assessors — one appoint- 
ed by the Municipality, and one by the owner— the amount 
of whose fees shoiiid be certified by the Judge. But, on the 
whole, I am inclined to think, having sat in the* Land Acquisition 
Court as assessor in many cases, that the Judge, who will 
give his decision according to the evidence ^put before him, 
is just as competent to* decide justly, or rather correctly, 
without, as with, expert assessors. 

The duty of the Court, with or without assessors, should 
be to certify the value of the premises, including in such value 
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the loss, damage, or expense sustained by the owner in con- 
sequence of severance, the costs of the suit, and that the 
party appealing is the party entitled to receive the compen- 
sation. The procedure being of a strictly summary nature, 
the appeal as to facts should be final. Matters of disputed 
ownership should, after the facts as to the value of the pre- 
misdls have been ascertained, be referred to the decision of 
the High Court in the usual way. 

As already stated, it has been hitherto the practice for 
the Municipal Executive to reduce to its lowest point the 
compensation to be awarded. Under this new procedure, the 
Municipality will have to ,bear only one-fifth of the cost of 
improvements, the remaining four-fifths being thrown upon 
the broad shoulders of the collective body of house-owners. 
This consequence may be expected to result from the new 
condition of things, that, the Municipality being interested 
to only a limited proportion in the compensation to be paid, 
the Valuing Board will no longer feel the present pressing 
necessity for cutting down values, with the result that house- 
owners, getting more nearly full value for their property, will 
also no longer oppose the acquisition of real estate by the 
Municipality for street and other improvements, which may, 
therefore, be expecied to be carried out on a more ex- 
tensive and comprehensive a scale than hitherto. It is so 
importanj: to enlist in this way the sympathies of the Mun- 
cipal Executive, that, if need be, it would be better that the col, 
lective body of landlords should pay nine-tenths of the w'hole 
cost, and the share payable by the General Municipal Revenues 
be reduced to one-tciUh. 

Nothing has yet been said as to the method of assessing 
the value of vacant land in a street, in order that it should 
bear its share of the taxation for improvements. Vacant land 
brings in no rent, and, therefore, its value cannot be ascertained 
upon a rental basis. Yet it is important that it should bear 
its shar^ of the burden, because the owners of such land 
share very materially in the benefits derived from .street and 
other improvements, the speculative or’ market values of 
vacant land varying directly with the improved values of ad- 
joining house properties. For this reason, it is not fair to 
house-owners that adjoining vacant land •should escape its 
share of the taxation from which it benefits. The best cri- 
terion of the value of Vacant land is dqubtless the evidence 
of sales of similar land in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Where tjiesc are not obtainable, the Valuing Board would have 
to depend upon the ground values deduced from adjoining 
house property. It would not be fair to value vacant land 
at tile full value that would attach to it if a house four or 
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five i^toreys high were built upon it. It would, probably, be more 
correct and reasonable to value it at one-half the ground 
value of adjoining house property. The twelve examples 
given, from (i^*) to (3^?), show that position is the main factor 
in aetermining the rents received for a property, and its con- 
sequent ground value, so that, if sucli land has not been uti- 
lized in building, it is certain that good cause exists foj the 
omission. For the same reason in the absence of actual sales 
of similar vacant land in the immediate neighbourhood, it 
would not be fair to compensate vacant land at more than 
one-half the ascertained value of adjoining utilized land. 

In the same way, on Malabar and Cumbala Hills, in Parel, 
Mazagon and the outlying subilrbs, there are thousands of 
acres of land under cultivation, or waste, suitable for building, 
and which, as Bombay extends, will, sooner or later, be built 
upon. All these lands are in the market at speculative values 
of from ten to twenty times the capitalized value of the yearly 
produce now obtained ; and any one who wishes to build has 
no option but to pay these speculative values, which are 
really based upon sales of adjoining or similar land in the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps the best way to deal with these 
lands will be to make each owner yearly declare the value of 
such plot for taxation, with this condition, that such value 
shall be the price to be paid by the Municipality, should the 
same be required for a public purpose. If a street is to be 
constructed through the land, the owner might h^ve the op- 
tion given him of retaining all land outside the limit of the 
street. It would be a short-sighted policy not to give the 
owner this option, because the construction of a str'eet trans- 
forms such land into valuable frontage plots, which, when 
built upon, pay taxation to the ordinary revenues. On the 
other hand, if the Municipality purchased these plots in whole, 
it would, by laying them out in building plots on lOO years* 
leases, add largely to the Municipal Revenues and thus be able 
to lower the incidence of taxation elsewhere. The owners could 
not complain, because they would sell their lands for the value 
stated by them. I^, however, the Municipality thus purchased 
building land outside the limits of new streets for the purpose of 
making a profit by leasing the building plots, such purchases 
would be debited^ not to the compensation for Improvement 
Fund, but to the General Municipal Reve'nue. It is certain 
that some such policy will have to be •initiated, for one much 
needed public implrovement, wj., the municipalization of 
dwellings for workmen and the poor generally. • The hovels 
in which the respectable labouring classes are forced t& live are 
a disgrace to any civilized State. These workers produce, by 
their sole labour, all the wealth that we enjoy. Landlords will 
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build only for a profit, with the result that the working classes 
sufier from colds, fevers, lung and bowel complaints, all tlieir 
lives. The Municipality must undertake, on an extensive scale, 
the housing of^ these people, and follow the excellent exaipple 
set by the Peabody TVust, and by London, Glasgow, Liverpool 
and other English towns, under the “ Housing of the Poor ' 
Act.. The land should not be charged for ; but the tenants 
should pay the Municipality rents based upon the actual cost 
only of the buildings and th jir maintenance. Let landlords, 
in future, make their rents out of the middle and upper classes, 
and Municipalities make the housing of the working man 
their special care. Even on selfish grounds, masters will 
benefit by such a policy, in tfie improved health their employes 
will enjoy. 

All Bombay is held fxiore or less on the Fazcndari, or per- 
manent leasehold, system ; while many properties are now 
leased under the English system, for a term of 20, 30, 50, or 
100 years, at comparatively high rents. The system may be 
good. It seems a legitimate one for a Municipality to adopt, 
which thus, like the city of London, becomes, in the course of 
centuries, the possessor of all the ground values in its jurisdic- 
tion. But in the hands of private owners, short-term leases 
are onerous and ruinous to the house-investor. This latter 
system is rapidly extending in Bombay. Up to now these 
leases have been free from taxation. There is no reason 
why this* exemption should any longer continue. Lessors 
profit by the security of tenure that they enjoy. Their rents 
are paid regularly, monthly or yearly, under the stringent con- 
dition that, in default of payment for a certain number of days, 
they are entitled to resume possession of their land and of the 
house built upon the same. It is unfair that their lessees or 
tenants should he forced to pay all Municipal rates and taxes, 
and lessors should, in future, be made to pay their proportion 
of Municipal dues, chargeable to the consolidated tax, not- 
withstanding any agreement in their lessees’ leases to the 
contrary. Again, I think, I am correct in stating that, omitting 
a few of the wealthier house-owners, three-fourths of the rate- 
able property of Bombay is permanently mortgaged. The 
mortgaged properties are transferred by deed into the names 
of the mortgagees^ and these deeds are duly •registered in the 
Government Registry Office. Yet the mortgagors are the 
only parties are Becognized in the Municipal Assessment 
Book, and they pay the full taxation of 'their property to the 
Municipality. This system falls with crushing severity upon 
the pooifer x:lass of struggling house-owners, and should come 
to an end, now that public attention has been drawn to it. 

It is within my own professional experience, extending back 
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in Bombay for the past twenty-five years, that there have been 
large transfers of property from the original Portuguese and 
Maratha holders into the hands of Parsees, and of the thriving 
merchant castes of Bhattias and Khojas from Cutch, who, 
bistween them, are now possessed of the grcatpr portion of the 
more valuable real property of BomDay. The mortgagors 
should be required, in their yearly declaration, to state for what 
amounts and at what rate per cent, their properties are. mort- 
gaged, and the Municipal Assessor should, in his bills, state 
what amount of the taxes paid by them should be’ credited 
as payment made on account of the mortgagee's share of such 
taxation. Similarly, the lessee ^should receive credit, in his 
account with his lessor, for payn^nts made to the Municipality 
on account of the lessors share of the taxation. By such 
improved incidence of taxation, a great wrong, to which public 
attention has not hitherto been called, would be rectified, and 
the position of the poor struggling house-owner thereby im- 
proved.. A little more writer’s work would have to be done 
in the Assessor’s Office ; three or four columns of figures would 
have to be shown in the bill and counterfoil books, instead 
of one ; but one bill only would still be collected, and one 
item of payment entered, as now, in the Assessor’s book of 
receipts. 

No inducement has yet been discovered to make native 
house-owners willingly and freely declare the actual rents they 
receive, and the Inspectors of the Assessment Department have 
to employ all kinds of expedients to ascertain the* real rents. 
In my experience the net assessed values in the majority of 
instances now approach a reasonable degree of accuracy, but 
occasionally one comes across glaring discrepancies. In 
addition to the inquiries personally conducted by the Assess- 
ment Inspectors, I would make it incumbent upon owners, 
under a penalty, to submit every year a statement of their 
rents to the Assessment Department. And where, in awarding 
compensation, the Valuing Board had a higher scale of 
rents proved before them, it would be necessary to deduct 
from such compensation the amount of the taxation which 
the owner had been saved in. previous years by his false 
returns, up to a limit of (say) ten years, the difference between 
the rents proved and the last return of rents sent in being the 
basis for such deduction. At present, many house-owners seem 
to consider it a mark of cleverness to be able to mislead the 
Assessment Inspectors as to their rentals, for they benefit direct- 
ly by such false returns ; but some such clausa would probably ^ 
make owners anxious to submit their true rents. ^Landlords, 
when they happen to become acquainted with the fact that 
their neighbours’ house is under-assessed, do not dream of 
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giving such information to the Municipality as would lead to 
a rectification of the mistake. But when landlords come to 
learn that the under-assessment of their neighbours is equivalent 
to an additional assessment upon themselves, their sense of 
public duty will surely be quickened. 

Ordinarily a quinquennial valuation would be sufficient for 
all practical purposes. But, in the case of new streets, it would 
be necessary to make new valuations the year following the 
completion of the improvements 

The working of the new scheme of taxation would be some- 
what as follows It would be necessary to have some amount 
of borrowed capital in hand to commence with, so as to equalize 
taxation. It would first have be decided what share of the 
compensation awarded, one-fifth or one-tenth, should be borne 
by the Municipal Fund. This share would probably be fixed 
by the Compensation for Improvements Act, The remain- 
ing share of the compensation should be considered a debt to 
the Municipal Revenues, and be charged with interest at 5 per 
cent per annum. As soon as the Valuing Board had completed 
the valuations, the Assessing Board would recommend to the 
Corporation that the taxation upon the assessed ground values 
for the following year should be so much per cent. The tax 
as paid into the Municipal Fund would be to the ciedit of the 
Improvements Fund, and would year by year be credited with 
interest at 5 per cent, per annum. In a few years' time the 
A isessing Board would, with the experience gained, be able to 
so average the cess, as to repay to the Municipal Fund, with 
interest, the original advances. The account current would, 
however, be kept up, and interest would be each year added 
to the balance at debit or credit of the ‘‘ Compensation for Im- 
provements Fund. 

Let it be clearly understood, even at the risk of reiteration, 
that in this connection the Municipality are entitled to take, 
and must take, a strong position. It is, no doubt, true that the 
whole community benefit in the increased facilities of commu- 
nication brought about by wider streets and by new streets, 
as also in the better means for purchasing cheap and good 
provisions, which the construction of new and enlarged markets 
makes possible. T|je Municipality has laid down the principle, 
that it is its duty to provide local markets throspghout the city 
and suburbs, wherer required, and is persistently discouraging 
the opening of grivate rqarkets by speculators or investors. 
The community, no doubt, benefit by these “improvements, but 
the persons who directly reap the profits in increased rents 
are the landlords. It is, therefore, right and just that the whole 
of the cost of these improvements should be transferred by 
taxation upon the ground landlords^ so far as the initial cost 
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of the real property purchased is concerned. The landlords 
may protest that the Municipality should bear their share. 
This I admit ; but I also say that, even though the Municipality 
paid not one penny towards the cost of the purchase of real 
property, it would still pay more thapn its "share. Of what 
value would houses be without good road frontages, giving 
access of light and air and means of carriage and foot approach ? 
The Municipality already pays the whole cost of the main- 
tenance of the roads, to the extent of eight lakhs of Rupees, or 
j£‘8o,ooo at par ; it also pays the cost of watering and cleaning 
roads, and of laying sewers and surface drains. The cost of this 
maintenance is partly made up by a special wheel tax, the 
remainder being borne by the Getieral Municipal Fund, which 
falls only in part upon the landlords, and is largely made up 
by town duties, or octroi taxation upon articles consumed 
principally by the poor. Therefore* wlnle, justly, the Municipa- 
lity should pay none of the cost of the real property acquired, 
it is well, as a matter of practical politics, that it should, in the 
interests of the landlords themselves, pay a small proportion, 
such as a one-tenth or one-fifth share, in order that it may 
have an interest in keeping the purchase price of real im- 
provements down to their real market-value, thus paying the 
landlords full compensation, but no more. 

So far as I am aware, none of the English towns have gain- 
ed such experience on this subject as would be of benefit to 
us in India, But much has been done in the United States, 
and it would be advisable that their practice should be studied 
and improved upon. 

With regard to the general policy of market building and 
extension, I would like to stale that, under tlie new system of 
assessment for ground improvements here advocated, I do not 
think that the Municipality should continue to make large 
profits from market rents. These large profits are a sure indi- 
cation that the markets are congested, and that there is not suffi- 
cient space available for the business done. This ,shouid be 
rectified by enlargcing every existing market, and by building 
local markets wherever required, until the supply equals 
the demand, and the Municipality can secure only rent to 
cover the cost and maintenance of the buildings. No charge 
should be made irj these rents for the ground. The Municipali- 
ty should, in this, as in all other Municfpal improvements, 
accept the position that these improvements arq for the benefit 
of the public who hhve to pay taxation. Let the Municipality 
understand, that the amount of all rents paid "by stall-holders 
must necessarily be thrown upon the cost of the provisions 
sold, and that rate-payers are entitled to the utmost facilities 
to purchase these provisions at^ the cheapest possible rate 
consistent with sound quality. 
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I think that the following Municipal improvements, so far 
as the purchase of the ground is concerned, should be paid 
for by the taxation of ground values advocated in this paper : 
new streets, widening of existing streets, markets, latrines, 
wells, fountains ;* and hydrants Fire-engine and Police-stations, 
Central and Ward offices. Sewer ventilators, Branch pumping- 
statiops for sewers, Conservancy Depots, and Milch Cattle 
stables. The rate- payers and house-owners are directly 
interested in such improvements, and their construction 
enhances the value of all adjoining real property. The list 
could, no doubt, be considerably extended. Conservancy 
Depots, however, must be excepted in part from the above 
general statement. Their construction has a tendency to 
depreciate adjoining property. But, by improving the health 
generally of the city, and by reducing the excessive cost of 
long distance cartage, they reduce conservancy expenditure, 
which reduction is directly to the benefit of the whole class 
of house-owners. 

In connection with the question of the incidence of taxation, 
it is interesting to trace the effect of taxing the rents, in the 
simple, crude fashion common in England and India, as com- 
pared with the more scientific system of taxing either the 
onc-twenty-fifth part of the value of the house and ground 
combined, or the one-twenty- fifth part of the net ground value, 
apart from the value of the house, 

I will select two typical instances and already 

given : — 

(3a), — Rent per annum ... Rs. 1,440 ♦ 

Value of house ... ... Rs. 17,100 

Value of ground ... ... „ 1,570 

Total value ... „ 18,670 

(3r/J. — Rent per annum 
Value of house 
Value of ground 


In London the taxation is at least 25 per cgnt of the gross 
rents. In Bombay it is 155^ per cent., which includes 4 per 
cent, for wate^^-rates apd 3 per cent, for halalkhore, or night- 
soil removal, cess ; while in London separate water-rates have 
to be paid, in*^ addition, to public , companies, and a special 
sewage-rAc is levied. For simplicity of calculation, say that 
the total rate is 20 per cent, on the yearly value. If the 
taxation were on the rent, the owner of — 
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(3^). — Would pay per annum on a yearly Value 

of Rs. 1,440 Rs, 288 

(3^A— Ditto ditto „ 3,600 „ 720 

t|je latter thus paying 2j4 times as much as the former. 

If the taxation were on the value oT the* property, house, 
and ground — 

{la ). — Would pay on a yearly value of Rs. 746 Rs, 149 

lid),— Ditto ditto „ 2,493 „ 498 

and the latter would pay 3^ times as much as the former. 

If the taxation were on the value of the ground only — 

{la ). — Would pay on a yearly value of Rs. 63 Rs. 12 

(3^)-— Ditto ditto „ 1,809 » 362 

and the latter would pay thirty iimes as much as the former. 

These are selected as extreme instances, in order to show 
with what glaring injustice the crude system of taxing the 
gross rental works. It has lasted so long only because the 
ground landlords of London have been so powerful hitherto, 
as successfully to resist all attempts to place any portion of 

the Municipal taxation upon them, and also because it has 

been nobody’s business to show in detail by what method 
taxation could be fairly applied to them. It is only by 
splitting up and exhibiting the .separate values of the house 
and the ground, that the injustice of the taxation of the house 
is manifested. The owner hopes, by risking a likely investment 
in erecting a building, to make a profitable speculation in the 
ground upon which it is built. The house, as already stated, 
is ever deteriorating in value, and only by unremitting attention 
and continual expenditure can this deterioration be retarded, 
never prevented. Suppose (a ) — to a certain extent, an impos- 
sible case, that the ground cost him nothing. The investment on 
the house is calculated to return him 4 per cent. net. In (3^:), 
the rent of Rs. 1,440 per annum makes the investment bring 
in a net return of 4^^ per cent. In (id) the rent having 
increased in the slow course of years to Rs. 3,600, the return 
upon the expenditure on the house increases to over 143;^ per 
cent. The normal or minimum return on expenditure being 
based upon 4 per* cent, profit, it follows that the additional 
10 per cent, profit, chargeable to the land value, is the better! 
ment of the land, and is the only portion* of the investment 
which, on any just system, should be liable to taxation. I am 
aware that land values can never be stated in such beautiful 
simplicity as to have been, in any one man’s. hands, originally 
valueless. All house-owners have paid soipething more or 
less for their building ’plots. And yet we can all of us look 
back to periods in our recollection when certafn building 
locations were so low in value as to be practically valueless. 
Much building land in Bombay now worth, apart from the 
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buildings, from Rs. 30 toRs. looper square yard and upwards, pays 
to the original fazendar, or feu-holder, only Rs. 3 per 100 yards 
per annum, equal to a capital value to the lessor of less than 
Re. I per square ydivd. But Government, in their policy, have 
been just as reckless. The Governor of Bombay, when this an- 
cient city was given in marriage-dowry by the King of 
Portugal to the Queen of Charles II, two hundred years ago, 
guaranteed to the then cultivators their rights in the cultivation 
for ever at the then rents. The time of the Stuarts being the most 
flagitious period of English History, in respect of the unthink- 
ing giving away to landlords' of the rights of the whole people 
in the soil, it is not to be wondered at that, for the century 
following. Governor Augier’s ' “ for ever ” should have been 
interpreted, by the one-sided public opinion of those days, to 
mean, that the original peppercorn rents represented, not merely 
the rent chargeable for the Government share of the produce of 
agricultural land only, so long as it remained under useful 
cultivation, but also that the Government had no right to 
charge anything for the betterment of the land due to the 
natural increase of the value of building land in a crowded city 
centre. It was the same evil influence which led Lord Corn- 
wallis to hand over to a lot of rent-collectors the whole of 
Bengal for a rental of 3, 000, 000 per annum, which has made 
these same families idlers and drones to the extent of their 
betterment of ;if9,ooo,ooo, being the difference between 
what they 'receive from the cultivators and what they pay 
to the State. It was the same evil influence which led 
the Government of Bombay, in the early years of this cen- 
tury, to give for ever whole villages near Bombay, with hun- 
dreds of inhabitants, to lessees, at a rental of one rupee per 
village per annum, in return for certain shadowy concessions 
of salt manufactuic, at a time when salt was of greater value^ 
than it now is. These concessions of the rent of agricultural 
land have been interpreted by the Courts here to mean, that 
these leases also include rights of mines and minerals. By these 
means the Government has been defrauded of a licgitimate 
revenue, and the mortar of which Bombay » houses are built 
has been taxed to an enormou*s extent, because, on the surface 
of the fields in these- village.s, loose lime-stone pebbles, the only 
lime-stone procuraWe in Bombay, were cast up by the village 
ploughs, and because, in the adjoining sea-shore, morasses at- 
tached to these villages, €olid layers of lime-stone have been 
dug up. 

It was the same evil influence which* led the Government of 
Bombay, just after the Mutiny, to settle for ever, under a special 
Act, the whole of the Bombay Racc-course, and the swamp 
lands adjoining, at pcppercori^ rents, under agricultural leases, 
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to cultivators, a few years after which the Government gave a 
betterment value to these lands by constructing, at great ex- 
pense, a number of first-class town-roads, since which Bombay 
h%s so unexpectedly spread, that in a few yeavs* time the whole 
of this land will be entirely built over. In the city and native 
town of Bombay is much land, entirely covered by buildings, 
held under the Pension and Tax ” tenure, as it is called, of 
Governor Augier*s permanent settlement, in which 1,000 square 
yards of ground have to pay Rs. 6 per annum, equal lo a capi- 
tal value of Rs. 15 per 100 square yards, for ground that is 
to-day worth, apart from the buildings, from Rs. 60 to Rs. lOO 
per square yard and upvvardj| And yet the Government, 
at their wits* end for legitimate objects of taxation, have hesi- 
tated hitherto to seize this defiant nettle in their hands, and 
make the overgrown wealthy landlords of Bombay, by special 
taxation on their betterment, pay a fairer share than they now 
do towards the expenses of good government. 

It is the same influence by which the Government of Bom- 
bay has allowed squatters, in years gone by, to take posses- 
sion of many of the best building sites in the business parts 
of the city, on Malabar Hill and elsewhere, at peppercorn 
rents. These holders have no title whatever to show for 
their holdings ; they are classed in the Government books as 
“ on sufferance ; ** and yet they have been so long in possession, 
that conveyances of these properties are considered to be good 
titles. The titles are so many and so various, that I would 
advocate a real permanent settlement of them all. 

The Collector of Bombay is a high Government official, 
holding the most coveted post in the Civil Service. The 
usual system of promotion is that the Collector of Bombay 
is made Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, or vice versa, 
both posts being equally well paid. The amount of Govern- 
ment revenue collected in the town and island of Bombay 
is hardly sufficient to pay the salaries of the Collector 
and his office staff, and the office is kept up only for 
the purpose of enabling Government to retain a hold upon 
the transfers of * real property, and, by registration, to give 
security of tenure to the owners. 

I would advocate a permanent settlemeAt of all Government 
lands in Bombay? and throughout India, though, for the pur- 
poses of my present argument, I restrict my attention to Bom- 
bay. This should ,be a real permaneftt settlerrtent, not a sham 
one, like those of Bengal and the Central Provinces. The 
settlement should be permanent in respect of the ajctual culti- 
vators of agricultural land for the time being ; it should be in 
their favour, so long as they cultivate their land and pay the 
Government dues, and should hold good against all non-culti- 
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vatingf claimants. But no existing Government has the right 
to pledge the revenues of future generations. No existing 
Government has the right to force the Government of future 
generations to accept a certain hard-and-fast rate of so many 
annas or rupees per acre, which was a fair rent when originally 
imposed, but which, on account of the increased value of the 
betterment of the land, the increased value of the produce, 
and the increased cost of Government, has become an inade- 
quate recompense for the benefits which present good govern- 
ment confers. In the same way, the existing Government of 
Bombay is not bound, by the permanent settlement entered 
into by Governor Augier 209 years ago, any more than the 
Government of Bengal is bound by the permanent settlement 
entered into by Lord Cornwallis 100 years ago. The people 
have changed, as also the circumstances of life, and all good 
government has an inalienable right for the full value of the 
economic rent realized at the time existing. This economic 
rent belongs in whole to the State, or Government, which is 
the embodied representative of the whole people. It may not 
suit the Government to demand this full economic rent ; it will 
be satisfied at present with a proportion of it ; but the time 
will come when it will demand the whole, for the benefit and 
in the interest of the whole community. 

A special law, therefore, should be passed for the city and 
island of Qombay. The office of the Collector of Bombay 
should be amalgamated with that of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner of Bombay, which should collect in one bill the Govern- 
ment and Municipal demand, the Government paying the 
Municipality for the cost of collection, a proportion of the 
amount collected. The Government demand should be a 
stated percentage of the ground values, as ascertained in the 
earlier part of this paper, this percentage being fixed by special 
law every five years. The Government should bear their share 
of the cost of preparing the quinquennial valuations already 
described. • As it would take time to prepare these valuations, 
and the Government would have to collect its rents at once, 
for the first quinquennial period the Governfnent would have 
to charge its tax upon a percentage of the existing rents as 
assessed by the Municipality. In order that there might be 
no violent change. in existing institutions, the Government for 
the first five years should charge much the same amount on the 
whole as is now charged, at least on prqperties of smaller 
value, charging an increased differential rate upon higher rented 
properties.* Thus the present Municip&l tax upon all proper- 
ties is 4 per cent, of their net rental value, house and land 
ahke. The Government tax might be fixed at i per cent., or 
one-fourth of this amount, upon properties in one ownership 
of the total rental value of Rs. 500 per annum ; those of 
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Rs. 1,000 per annum pa3'ing one-tentli extra or I’l per cent ; 
those of Rs. 1,500, 1*2 per cent.; Rs. 2,000, 1*3 per cent. ; the 
differential rates increasing by increments of y^th for each 
50P, up to properties in one ownership of tl^e total value of 
Rs. 5 500 per annum, which would pay 2 per cent, per annum 
upon their rental. The tax would be collected, as a pait 
of their own bills, by the Municipality, and the payers, as 
stated in the former part of this paper, would be entitled 
to credit themselves, in their accounts with their mortgagees 
and lessors, with the mortgagee’s and lessors share of the 
tax, in the proportion which the ydarly interest of the mortgagee 
and the rent of the lessor might bear to the total assessed rent* 
This tax would have no practical effect upon the income-tax 
returns, as from 99 to 98 per cent, of the rentals of Bombay 
would still be liable to income-tax assessment. 

In a few properties in Bombay the owners have been allowed 
to turn their holdings into freeholds, by paying twenty-five 
years' purchase of the current Government demand. Any 
such actual payments would, of course, be credited to the 
owner in the new scheme of taxation, by deducting from his 
tax the rental value of his freehold, i. e.^ the amount of the 
rent which he had purchased. The Government, during the 
first five years, would benefit to the extent of the increased 
differential tax paid by the richer house-owners, and by the 
saving effected by the amalgamation of the office of the 
Collector of Bombay with that of the Municipality. By the 
end of the first quinquennial period, experience would be 
gained as to the further steps to be taken, in increasing, to a 
moderate percentage, the tax charged. By this time the 
ground values of each property in the city and island having 
been prepared, the tax would be charged upon the value of 
the ground, the value of the house being eliminated. It is, 
however, a question whether the tax should be solely upon the 
ground value. The Government may in fairness say that houses 
share ifi the benefits of good government just as much as land, 
and therefore that the house should bear its share of imperial 
taxation along with the land, though not to so great an extent. 
The income-tax amounts to about 23^ per cent. When the 
house and land tax has been increased to' an amount equal to 
the income-tax, it would be fair to allow from the income-tax a 
deduction of the full amount charged on the house, and of one- 
third the amount charged as land tax* upon the ground. Thus, 
in course of time, land-owners would cease to pay income-tax 
proper, which would be" charged only to those w^io, though 
landless, were otherwise in receipt of good incomes from trades 
or professions. 

The new system of taxing the.rental or ground values would, 
by a separate law, be extended to the Collectorates of Thana 
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and Colaba, which are in close proximity to Bombay. All 
properties held at peppercorn rents, and especially all quarries 
of building stone-or lime-stone, the productions of which arc 
consumed in Bombay, should bear special taxation, proppr- 
tioned differentially Icf the total incomes received from the 
same by their owners, equivalent deductions being made, as 
already stated, for freehold rents purchased from, as also for 
land exchanges made in former years with, Government, these 
exchanges being valued at the current values ruling at the 
lime the exchanges were effected. So far as these rich quarries 
are concerned, the valuations would have to be quinquennial, 
while for ordinary farms the revisions might be decennial. It 
is unwise for the Government hny longer to retain the system 
of thirty-year leases ; such long leases are unfair both to Govern- 
ment and to the rayat. An American cotton famine comes, 
which at once trebles the value of the rayat's holding, enables 
him, in his peculiarly Indian way, to spend himself in riotous 
living, upon the marriages of his children, in buying silver 
tyres for his carts and silver points to his ploughs. Then 
suddenly comes famine, and a Sir Richard Temple, in fear of 
the Supreme Government, insists upon the full rent being extor- 
ted, with the result that the rayat is sold body and soul to the 
village banker, and he sells even his ornaments for money to 
pay his rent. So far as these two Collectorates are concerned, 
the Government should pass a law giving the rayats who culti- 
vate these*^ estates a cultivating permanent settlement in their 
holdings, in somewhat the same manner as has been recently 
done in Bengal. In addition, the rayatvvari-system should be 
introduced into these estates, upon the system in force in other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency, and the so-called owners of 
the estates be relegated to their proper position as idle 
rentiers, capitalii,ts who receive rents and do nothing in return 
for them. It would be better that the Government should, 
upon the rayatvvari-system, collect the rents direct from the cul- 
tivators. The Government, at every quinquennial or decennial 
period, would increase its share of the tax or impost charged 
upon the land. The impost paid by the rayat to Government 
would include the share of tfie rent which might be due to the 
original lessor, zemindar, malguzar or khote. The Government 
would pay the lessor his share of the impost -out of the rents 
received from the cultivator. This share, upon each revision 
of taxation, would steadily diminish, until, may be, after a 
period of many ypars, the full economic rent Iiad been realized by 
Government, when payments to the lessor would altogether cease. 

Here, then, has been sketched a means by which the economic 
rent, or, as it is sometimes called, the betterment, of the ground 
values in towns, and of farm% in the country or mofussil, would 
be secured to the State. The process might be commenced novy 
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and can be put into fuller operation in future years, as found 
advisable. So far as towns are concerned, the State includes the 
Municipality. The latter would be the executive body, paying a 
d^ned share of its taxation to Imperial purposes. Similarly, 
in the mofussil, the State would be represented by District 
Boards, who would exercise the functions of County Councils, 
in a complete system of Local Governmei*t. The District JBoards 
would collect the tax. keeping a defined proportion for local 
purposes, and paying the balance to the Government. In 
the towns the Imperial Government, to all outward appearance, 
would be non-existent. The MiAiicipality would pay for the 
Police, would exercise the powers of Government under the 
Abkari Act, in licensing liquor and tobacco shops, and would 
build and keep in repair all Government buildings. The 
only duty that would appertain to the Imperial Government 
would be the keeping-up of the Military and Naval Forces. 
Similarly, in the mofussil, the District Boards would exercise 
all the functions pertaining to the Municipalities in the towns, 
the Government retaining control only of the Army. The 
carrying of this new policy into effect would, no doubt, be the 
work of many years. It would be better for the Supreme 
Government in the Legislative Department, while indicating 
in broad general lines, the policy of decentralization to be pur- 
sued throughout India, to encourage the Local Governments to 
pass special Decentralization Acts, suitable in details to each 
special town and district. Some are forward and many back- 
ward in their municipal or corporate life. Each special people 
and language would have to be separately considered and legis- 
lated for on its merits. As a resident of Bombay for the 
past 25 years, a Member for six years of its Municipal Corpora- 
tion, and one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Rate-payers, 
Association, I am of opinion that Bombay is ripe for a further 
extension of Local Self-Government in the directions I have 
above indicated. The basis of electoral representation should 
be widened, so as to comprise the skille^d trades among the 
working clases, and make it impossible for rich people to pur- 
chase the many vbtes. Free universal education in the Verna- 
culars should be made compulsory, so that the child of every 
common cooley might learn to read, write, and cypher in his 
or her own language. This education should be made practi- 
cal by adding technical classes to every school, by means of 
.which every child jvould be taught the rudiments of some skill- 
ed trade ; such technical education being, of course, properly vari- 
ed for girls. The develcJpment of these schools should be upon 
the Board School system, which has become such a*success in 
England. It would not be necessary to keep the child- 
ren from earning something their labour. It would be 
sufficient to teach half the number for three hours in 
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the morning, and the other half for three hours in the after- 
noon. Older lads at work full-time in the day could study 
at evening schools, if needed. Free secondary schools should 
also be largely instituted, at which English and the higher edu<ea- 
tion would be taught ; t*his, of course, not being compulsory. 

This new policy would be a direct encouragement to pure 
and enconomical administration. The whole cost of the Im- 
perial and Local Governments would be thrown upon the Muni- 
cipal District Boards, who would have to pay a certain propor- 
tion, fixed by law from time to time, of their collections to 
the Government, retaining the balance for the cost of their 
own administration. The Iinpcrial and Local Governments 
would have to pay the cost of the Judicial Service. The superior 
executive and administrative officers, while directly under 
the orders of Government, would be the supervising officers 
of the Municipal and Districts Boards, who would provide 
the fund for the payment of their salaries. The Imperial 
Government, in furtherance of this policy, would have to give 
up its insane fear of the Russians, stop all expenditure on 
Railways beyond the Frontier, and reduce the Military expen- 
diture to the lowest point consistent with real strength. The 
opium revenue is certain to go. The tax on salt, immoral 
in its incidence and results, should gradually be reduced, as 
the impost on ground value is increased. Municipalities also 
must give up speedily all octroi dues, all taxes upon food. 
The true principle of taxation is clear and simple. Taxes 
upon food increase the cost of living, which increases the sum 
total of the wages which have necessarily to be paid, and 
thereby increases the cost of everything produced by wage 
labour. Tax only the betterment of the land, and the cost of all 
food products becomes less in amount. The working man could 
live comfortably upon a smaller money wage, and the salaries 
of all who live upon the workmen w^ould have greater purchas- 
ing power, and could gradually be lowered in amount. Thus, 
by restricting taxation, principally to the economic rent of 
the land, which John Stuart Mill and all the more recent politi- 
cal economists maintain belongs solely to the'Statc, economical 
administration would be fostered and made possible. Further 
restrictions could be placed upon Abkari consumption, the people 
and Municipalities would be encouraged to close liquor, opium 
and ganja shops. Thus a purer morality would be inculcated, 
and the masses ©of the people would enjoy a deeper and more 
real fund of trup happiness in proportion as their material 
prosperity mcreased, 

David Gostling, f.r.i.e.a.. 

Architect^ Bombay, 



Art. X.— protection OF INSE.CTIV.OROUS BIRDS 
IN THE INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

A Protest AGAINST Government Inaction.. 

/. — “ The Effectual Protection of hisectivorous Birds in the Interests 
of Agrictdtiire P" An Address delivered at a Meeting of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, on the 29th December 
1887, by JNO. Rudd Rainey, f.r.g.s. 

2, ^ Representations on the above subject to the Governmefit of 

hidia, by Mr. Rudd Rainey, the Agri-Horticultural So- 
ciety of India, and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

3. — Reports on the above subject to the Govermnejit of India from 

tlu various Local Governmeiits and Administrations. 


T he date of the first of the several papers noted above 
shows how slowly the Government machinery moves in 
this country, for it has taken considerably over two years to 
elicit opinions from Indian officials on the subject of the protec- 
tion of insectivorous birds in the interests of agriculture. 

Mr. Rainey’s Address was duly delivered at a comparatively 
large Meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society, it set forth 
clearly and concisely that the (then) recently passed enactment 
(Act No. XX of 1S87), entitled an “ Act for the Protection of Wild 
Birds and Game/’ though it was claimed by the Hon'bic Member 
in charge of the Bill that it would “ admit of protection being 
given to insectivorous birds,” would afford such birds a merely 
nominal protection, inasmuch as its operation was expressly 
confined to the areas of the different Municipalities and Canton- 
ments, within which there was little land under cultivation, and, 
consequently, there were few insectivorous birds. Mr. Rainy 
pointed out the usefulness of purely and partially insectivorous 
birds in destroying insects injurious to crops, and quoted from a 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture in America, irf which 
it was stated that the laws passed in 1859 and i860, to protect 
wild game from jndiscriminate slaughter, and to prevent the 
reckless killing of insectivorous birds, gave great satisfaction. 
He strenuously advocated the extension of the Act to all parts 
of India, and, in the penultimate paragraph of liis Address, thus 
forcibly put the case : — , 

“ These birds, it cannot be gainsaid, do a vast dtal of good 
to agriculturists, in protecting their crops from the ravages 
of destructive insects, and while the rural populations are — to 
quote the words of the Lieuteftant-Governor of the Punjab 
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cited by the Legal Member — sorry to see them destroyed, the 
only persons interested in the trade are the exporters and a few 
professional netters and snarers employed by them. Are the 
interests, then, of« the yast body of agriculturists, in this cfs- 
sentially agricultural country, to be sacrificed to this limited and 
insignificant class ? There can be but one answer to this 
question, and that, of course, an emphatic negative. It thus 
behoves the Government, in the interests of the teeming mi- 
lions, — the tillers of the soil, — to extend the provisions of the 
Act throughout the length and breadth of India.'* 

Mr. Rainey concluded his Address by expressing a hope 
that the matter he had placed before the Society, would induce 
them “to make a fitting lepresentation to the Government on 
the subject, in order to move the Supreme Legislature to pass 
a more liberal measure in the all-important interest of agri- 
culturists." 

Mr. Rudd Rainey followed the subject up at the next Meet- 
ing of the Society by exhibiting selected feathers of certain 
Insectivorous birds, and reading a statement taken down by him 
of a dealer in such feathers, to the effect that : — 

“ The trade in birds' feathers is a very lucrative one, 
and those who sell to me, make an extraodinary profit 
thereby. It is so very profitable, that the Clidsdgan, or 
agriculturists, sell even their ploughs and bullocks to obtain 
money to purchase guns and ammunition, and take to this 
pursuit. A man, within three months during the season, 
can earn as much as Rupees two hundred.'* 

The Council of the Society thereupon passed a Resolution : — 
“ That the Secretary to the Government of India, in the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, be addressed, and his 
attention drawn to the facts cited by Mr. Rainey. The Society 
concurs in Mr. Rainey’s views, and hopes the scope of the 
measure may be enlarged in the manner indicated.” 

Mr. Rainey then forwarded a copy of the Address to 
the Bcngaf Chamber of Commerce, accompanied by a 
letter, asking them to support the good cause, and" stating 
the grounds therefor : — 

Whereupon the Bengal Chamber of Commerce wrote as 
follows to the Government of India : — 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
" Calcu^ita, 31st Januaiy i8S$, 

“To 

Sir E. C. BUCK, Kx.. C.S., ' 

Secretary to the Government of India^ 

Revenue and Agricultural Department. 

“ Sir, — The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce desire 
me -to hand you copy of a lettef, dated the 5th January, - from 
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Mr. John Rudd Rainey, Zemindar of Khulna, and copy of 
the Englishman of 31st December, containing a report of a 
Lecture delivered by him before the Agricultural Society of 
India. With reference to these papers, I am to say that a 
re-consideration of Act XX of 1887, an ‘ Act for the Protec- 
tion of Wild Birds and Game,' for the more effectual protection, 
in the interests of agriculture, of insectivorous birds, would 
have the support of the Chamber of Commerce. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) S. E. J. Clarkf, 

Secretary^ 

Shortly afterwards, moved thereto by the representations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Agri* Horticultural 
Society, as also by Mr. Rainey’s letter addressed to them 
direct, the Government of India, in the Revenue aijd Agricultural 
Department, wrote to that gentleman informing him, that the 
several Local Governments and Administrations had been 
furnished with copies of his letter, dated the 5th January 
1888, addressed to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and 
been asked to obtain the opinions of the Directors of Depart- 
ments of Land Record and Agriculture on the subject. 

The result of the enquiry, instituted by order of the Govern- 
ment of India, is now before us in the shape of Reports and 
Resolutions. These, taken altogether, are rather bulky ; but their 
contents are most disappointing, for there is very little of any in- 
terest or importance in them, whether for or against the measure 
proposed by Mr. Rainey. Wc will proceed, for 1 :he benefit of 
our readers, to extract the ‘ proverbial grain from the bushel of 
chaff,’ though the operation will not, under the circumstances, 
be a pleasant one. 

Taking the returns in chronological order, we find the first 
on the list to be that from Assam, which is specially meagre. 
The letter of Mr. H. Z. Darrah, C/S,, Director of Agriculture, is 
dated more than two years back, that is, the 26th May 1888, 
and he says* that “ occasionally feather-hunters have now and 
then been known in Goalpara, Kamrup and Sibsag^r, and the 
paddy-bird has suffered in consequence/’ *but the Act *‘to be of 
any value, should be extended over the whole Province/* v^hich 
was exactly what Mr. Rainey advocated. But Mr. Darrah evi- 
dently wants no legislative interference — fonhe says, rather incon- 
sistently, that, however stringent the Act might be made, it 
would be impossible to enforce its provisions because the 
creation of legal offences^ in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the majority of thfi community, would only afford an additional 
handle for extortion to •subordinate officials.^ But “ the legal 
offence ” — to use the writer’s own words — has aflready been 
created by the express authority of Act XX of 1887, though 
only within certain limited areas. As to the latter part of 
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the sentence, we presume the writer means that the subor- 
dinates of the Police would reap a rich harvest of bribes from 

the majority of the people ** who appear to be given to potting 
birds indiscriminately, be it for their flesh or their feathers, 
it matters not Vhich*; or, why should they be averse *to 
legislation in the matter. Magna cst vcritis ct pra^valebit. 
This admission of an adverse witness exactly bears out what 
we heard, when on a visit to Shillong, a few years ago. Re- 
marking on the eviilent scarcity of birds, we were told — both by 
a well-informed Government official of long standing in the 
Province, and by a still befetcr informed Missionary of much 
longer standing there — that the birds had been indiscriminately 
slaughtered by natives who were? well provided with guns and am- 
munition, and were allowed to indulge in their/^;/r//^7/// for shoot- 
ingall birds they came across, without any let or hindrance. Such 
a report as this cannot, we tliink, be regarded as in any way 
satisfactory, and, though endorsed by the Chief Commissioner, 
it discloses no valid reason against the extension of the Act, 
which, even in its restricted form, is allowed to remain a dead- 
letter. We think, indeed, we may go still further and say, 
there arc good grounds for extending the Act to Assam, for 
otherwise birds will be altogether exterminated there, as they 
arc in a fair way cf being under the present conditions. 
The opinions of non-official Europeans — Tea Planters, scattered 
all over the Province, who must possess a good deal of know- 
ledge on thcr subject, — have not apparently been invited. 

The report from the next province is dated only a week 
later, and comes from the “land of the five rivers,*' where 
the Lieutenant-Governor concurs with Mr. Steedman, the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture and Land Records : ( i ) that there is no appre- 
ciable destruction of birds that live on insects ; and ( 2 ), that 
any extension of the Act on its present lines would be f^utile. 
But the only officer whoso letter is quoted in extenso is Mr. 
E. O'Brien, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, \vho records 
his opinion unequivocally, that: — “ Insectivorous birds do re- 
quire protection," and supports it by facts and figures.. 

This gentleman also states that the Act “ is futile, because it 
extendi to such small areas only as Municipalities and Can- 
tonments which is exactly what Mr. Rainey contends for, 
in asking for its general extension to all parts. 

The Act, we may repeat, docs permissively apply to all the 
provinces within British India, but only to limited areas in such 
provinces; while 'Mr. Ramey advocates its extension throughout 
British India, which, of course, signides ,un7'estrictedly to all parts 
of every province. Wliat fuither renders the Act abortive is 
that, instead of saying Local Governments and Municipal and 
Cantonment authorities “j/W/ from time to time make rules," 
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which would be compulsory, it simply says, ^^':nay from time to 
time make rules.” 

To turn again to the Report of the Punjab Government. It 
states, that “ had the existing Act been made applicable to the 
^eas under District Boards, as was proposed by this Government 
in paragraph 2 of Mr. Young's letter, No, 246-S, dated the 8th 
September 1887, to the address of the Government of India 
in the Legislative Department, it might have been desirable 
to apply its provisions when extended to insectivorous^ birds ^ to 
such localities.” The italics are ours, and are meant to point 
out a radical error in the Report^ inasmuch as the Act can apply 
to insectivorous birds when the Local Governments choose to 
so define the term “ wild bird,” as used in the Act, and that their 
not doing so, is their own fault, and not that of the Government 
of India. But, apart from this glaring error, what are we to 
infer from the curious mode of" reasoning adopted ? Are we 
to understand that the Punjab Government asked for a whole 
loaf — or rather, to put it more correctly, half a loaf — but, having 
got only a quarter of a loaf, or a smaller fraction thereof, it 
will pettishly not accept what was then refused, much less 
anything more ? The hostile attitude assumed by the Pun- 
jab Government against the extension of the Act is, to say 
the least, most extraordinary, when viewed in the light of what 
it stated only a short time previously, to the effect that — to quote 
from the Hon*ble Mr. Scoble’s speech in Council : — 

” The European demand for the skins of birds of bright 
plumage is said, by competent observers, to have done much 
harm in some parts of India, as these birds are often of very 
insectivorous varieties. The rural population are very sorry 
to see them destroyed ; while the only persons interested in 
the trade are the exporters and a few professional netters and 
snarers employed by them.” 

What has caused this change of front, the Local Government 
can alone explain ; but as it has not deigned to do so, we may 
fairly pronounce its conduct in the matter altogether unjusti- 
fiable. We cannot, however, close our remarks on the Report of 
the Punjab Government without noting that, in the discussion 
of agricultural questions, when .glaring blunders are committed, 
it is the Directors of Agriculture who generally lead the 
way. Mr. Steedman, for instance, will ha\fe nothing to say of 
“game birds,”* as they are not to his, knowledge .specially 
insectivorous ; but, if this gentleman were an agriculturist, in 
anything more than designation, or even aif observant sports- 
man, he could not have failed to have observed that, though 
they arc not purely insectivorous, they are partj^illy so, gree- 
dily devouring most of the insects they happen to come 
across. The Directors of Agriculture appear to be selected 
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not for their knowledge, but rather for their lack of 
knowledge, of matters appertaining to agriculture. As 
long as the Government consider that every Covenant- 
ed Civilian is fully qualified for any appointment, how- 
ever technical or special the knowledge requisite for 
efficiently performing the duties may be, we must expect to 
find ‘ square men in round holes and vice versdl which cannot 
be conducive to their comfort, and is certainl)' detrimental to 
the best interests of the public. 

The Burma Report comes, strange to say, from the Financial 
Commissioner of that out-lying province, recently greatly 
augmented by vast territorial acquisitions. It is most laconic, 
occupying only a few lines, and is against the extension of 
the Act. But, unfortunately for himself, the writer, in the very 
little he has to say on the subject, does not rest content with 
merely pronouncing against * the extension of the Act, which 
was all he was required to report on, but ventures to go a step 
further, and says, he is opposed to “ legislative mea.surcs.” 
This, too, in face of the fact that the Act, No. XX of 1887, 
had already permissively become law in Burma, and the 
Legal Member of Council, in asking that the Bill might be 
passed, stated that a general consensus of opinion was in favour 
of iC and that “ where objection had been taken, it had been, 
not to the principle of the Bill, but that it does not go far 
enough.*' Before talking leave of this thoroughly unsatisfactory 
report, we (jannot resist the temptation to extract “ a gem of 
the brightest ray " which lies buried in it It is the unique 
opinion of a Deputy Conservator of Forests, a Military man, 
that the Bill is not needed, because 

“ the Burmaii has always been avei^se to taking life . . . 

Well, here we have a revelation, indeed ! All the fearful 
cruelties perpetrated in the land of the White Elephant, and 
the vast number of human lives taken by dakdits^ of which 
we read so much in reports, Military and Civil, must be pro- 
nounced purely mythical. But what this officer means to say is, 
we suppose, <hat Buddhistic tenets inculcate the preservation of 
life. No doubt ; but do the people act up to tjie precept ? Are 
there np indigenous Shikaris in^urma? Be this as it may, we 
know for a fact that, before the annexation of Burma, Mugs 
used to come in boats to the Sundarbans to catch kingfisheis 
and other birds of brjght plumage, which, they ^said, were sold 
by them for high prices to the King of Burma to decorate 
the walls of his paJace, Sc/rauch for the value of local reports. 

Next we have .the Report from the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh* which says, rather 
guardedly : '‘As far as at present informed," it considers that 
“ the destruction of birds, useful from an agricultural and horti- 
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cultural point of view, is yet not so great as to call for special 
measures for the preservation of their destruction,” and that 
“such a measure would be very difficult to put into force.'' 

^Why? The Director of Agriculture (whose name is unfor- 
tuiflately omitted, though his letter is given at full length), here, 
however, reveals a diametrically opposite view of the matter. 
He writes of accidentally coming across a depot of this trade in 
a village in the Lucknow District, where “ thousands of skins 
of all kinds of birds were laid out in the sun, after.- curing, 
preparatory to packing for exportation.” He adds that it is 
impossible to say what numbers awe exported, but, each kothi 
probably sends 5,000 skins in the season,” and assuming the 
number of such depots to be, at a^noderate computation, say 20, 
we have 5,000 x 20 = 100,000 birds’ skins exported. This does 
not, however, represent the actual loss ; for this observant 
officer states that the bird-catching operations arc probably not 
suspended in the breeding season, and, as the birds are 
in their best, or nuptial plumage at this time, feather- 
hunters will necessarily choose it rather than any other' 
season for their destruction, being paid the best prices for 
the best feathers. The actual loss, therefore, may fairly be 
estimated at twice the number of birds given above, or 200,000, 
since, for every bin! netted, snared or shot, at least another is 
lost, helpless nestlings being starved to death, and eggs left to 
addle in their nests which would have been hatched in due 
course. Here we have not only a glaring waste and fcrrible loss 
of useful biids. but the greatest cruelty perpetrated likewise. 

The Director of Agriculture in this province gives his opinion 
rather emphatically in favour of the extension of the Act, 
stating that there can be no doubt whatsoever but that 
wholesale slaughter of birds for export, solely for the sake of 
their plumage, should be absolutely forbidden under penalty ; ” 
and he further adds, “ that there would certainly be no kind of 
opposition on the part of the native public to any legislation on 
the subject, and rather to the contrary amongst the^ Hindus. ” 
Thus vve have a singular instance of a Government recom- 
mending inaction .for no reason whatsoever, and in spite of 
a report of its responsible adviser in such matters, wlifch is 
altogether in an opposite direction. It is not an edifying 
spectacle, and coirynent on .such conduct would be superfluous. 

The report from the Central Provinces states that “ the 
trade in feathers has lately shown sigi;s of inordinate develop- 
ment,” and that “ ft may be desirable to make use of the 
Act to check this.” Evidently the Chief Commissioner would 
not be satisfied with its being enforced only in the close season ; 
for he observes that “ the rules under it would only apply 
during the close season, and could not attain the object of 
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preventing undue destruction of insectivorous birds at other times.” 
From this remark it is evident that the Chief Commissioner 
has bestowed some independent thought on the subject, and is 
not unmindful of the destruction within his Province of in- 
sectivorous birds for .their feathers. Ilis suggestion of ‘^pro- 
tecting such birds at all times, or, all the year round, is an ex- 
cellent one, and is well deserving of consideration, which we 
hope will be accorded to it by the Supreme Government. 

The Bombay GovernmeiiPs report is against action, and 
is evidently based on the views enunciated by Mr. G. W, Vidal, 
C.S., who, if we are correctly informed, is a local naturalist of 
some sort. This gentleman solemnly affirms that “ any special 
action in the matter ” would be a blind experiment,” as no 
sufficient exact knowledge is at present available — (i) as to 
particular insects whose destruction is needed, or (2) as to the 
particular species of birds whose services can be counted on to 
fulfil the desired object, — and he goes on to “ doubt very much, 
if any one living could name the species of birds whose special 
^preservation, in the interests of agriculture, he considers neces- 
sary.” So the argument of this local naturalist amounts to this, 
to express it in the form of a syllogism : — That to determine 
the point at issue, it is necessary to ascertain certain facts ; 
but, as such facts cannot be ascertained, humanly speaking, 
rrgo the point at issue cannot be determined. Mr. Vidal, we 
may add, is wrong when he says that “ Mr Rainey. . . , has 
not even a<.tcmpted to name the species of birds,” for, in the 
Proceedings of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, where 
Mr. Rainey's Address is published at length, it is stated : — 

“ The most useful of the insectivorous birds arc the insessores 
or perchers,” such as the chards^ or sparrows, the sdliks or star- 
lings, the fingiyds or drongo-shrikes, the tdhuya chards^ or bee- 
eaters, \S\Qnillnntas or rollers, the dayals or magpie-robins. 
Next, among the grail a tores or waders,” are the boqs, or egrets, 
the so-called ‘paddy-birds,’ thus named by Anglo-Indians on 
account of their frequenting paddy-fields, where they feed on 
insects and not oil paddy, as erroneously supposed by some 
persons.” 

Tltis passage was, we may add, quoted with approval 
by the Editor of the Fields when reviewing Mr. Rainey’s 
pamphlet on the subject. 

Throughout the civilized world insectivorous birds are known 
and acknowledged to be most useful to agriculturists in ex- 
terminating destructive insects, and they a»e, in most countries, 
protected accordingly, especially in America, the flora and 
fanna of which more resemble those of India than Europe. 
We may add that Mr. Rainey does not say, that purely in- 
sectivorous birds alone need protection ; for, among the birds 
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he named as requiring to be preserved, he disLinctly included 
the so-called paddy-birds, or egrets, among the waders. We 
presume it will be admitted by all, even the sceptical Mr. Vidal, 
that termites^ or “ white ants,*' must be included in the class 
of^destructive insects, and yet most, if« not "Sail, species apper- 
taining to the order Rasores will ravenously feed on them when 
ill their larval state.* Are they not, therefore, useful as 
destroyers of destructive insects, and do they not need protec- 
tion ? Mr. Vidal appears to think that these birds are almost 
wholly graminivorous, but they are in reality not so : they are 
insectivorous as well, though, of course, to a much smaller 
extent. 

Regarding Mr. Vidal’s frivolou-tobjection as to the want of the 
names of insectivorous birds, we may state that, among these 
official papers, there is a list of purely and partially insect- 
ivorous birds, furnished by such a competent authority on 
the subject as Mr. Wood-Mason, the able Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum. Besides, to protect effectually insectivor- 
ous birds, all birds, even Raptorcs, ought to be protected, as 
will be shown further on, when quoting the weighty opinion of 
the learned Secretary of the Zoological Society at Home. 

The Director of Agriculture of the Bombay Presidency con- 
cludes by stating that “ the conferring of such powers ” — for the 
pievcntion of killing — “would at least be popular in certain 
localities, for instance, in parts of Guzrat, where Jain feeling is 
strong, ” and that “ he is strongly of opinion that more should 
be done than mere prohibition of sale, and restriction by licence,” 
thereby indirectly admitting that the evil does exist and calls 
for restrictive measures, though it is evidently inconvenient to 
acknowledge the fact directly and distinctly. 

The Madras Government, as miglit have been expected 
from a Governor of Lord Connemara’s stamp, has made an 
extensive enquiry into the subject, and has arrived at the con- 
clusion that “ the Act might be extended, so as to enable Local 
Governments to declare the killing of any kind of \vild birds, 
or the possession of such birds* eggs or nestlings during certain 
seasons, to be illegal in any district, or part of a district.” 

Among the papers forwarded with the report, we find 
some deserving of special notice. In the lii.st place, we have a 
communication frpm the Quarter Master General of the Madras 
Presidency, dated the 9th January 1889, stating that Rules 

Surely the fact is known to everybody* in India, fh.at when swarms 
of locusts i^Acridium peregnnum) appear in any par^ of- the countiy and 
ravage the crops, they are held in check by neaily all species of birds, 
who are their natural enemies, and who do yeoman’s service foreman in thus 
protecting, to an appreciable extent, the products of his fields. — T he 
AUTHOR. , 
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had been framed, under Act XX of 1887, for introduction into 
certain Cantonments therein specified, which, but for Mr, Rainey’s 
action, would probably have never been laid down. The Re- 
solution of the Board of Revenue upon the various Reports, re- 
ceived from the diffjprent Municipalities and Cantonments 
and District Officers, runs as follows : — 

“ The Board concurs in the opinion, and thinks that the object 
aimed*at may be very easily attained by extending to District 
Boards the powers which, under Act XX of 1887, confined 
to Municipal and Cantonment authorities, and enlarging these 
powers by the addition of a prohibition against slaughter 
during the breeding season. It is desirable, too, that protection 
should be extended to the eggs of valuable birds and nest- 
lings.” 

Here is a pregnant paragraph from the Report of Mr. J. Lee 
Warner, Collector of Chingleput : — 

“ 4. — When I was at Nchore, a firm in Madras was buying from 
Shikaris egret feathers, of which good specimens can be ob- 
tained in one bird out of ten birds shot. This was causing 
the most wicked slaughter, and there was no regulation to 
prevent it. The agriculturists are well aware that the birds in^ 
dicat ed above are their good friends, but are too apathetic^ or timid 
to make common cause against their destroyersl^ 

We are responsible for the italics. 

Again, Mr. Maunsay, from Madras, says — 

“3. — Tlijfi arrival of these insectivorous birds is anxiously 
expected by agriculturists to avert the destruction of crops 
by insects ; while Shikdris, whose only means of subsistence is 
by killing and selling such birds, also eagerly await their arrival. 
These either kill the birds by shot or catch them in large numbers, 
by spreading their nets on the tops of trees. 

“ 4. — I would, therefore, beg to state that the effectual pro- 
tection of these insectivoious birds is highly desirable in the 
interests of agriculture.” 

Other officers give similar testimony, including Dr. Shortt, 
whose scientific attainments and elaborate experiments with 
the venom of snakes are well known and appreciated from 
one end of India to the oth(;r, and even in’ Europe, and who 
writes at some length on the subject. 

The “ Order ” df the Madras Government, concluding the 
papers relating to that Presidency, recommeftds : — 

“ Enlarging the provisions of Act XX of 1887, so as to enable 
Local Governmefnts to make the killing ofaoy kind of wild birds 
— whether garner or insectivorous — as also the possession of such 
birds* egg^ or nestlings, illegal during certain seasons in any 
district, or part of a district. 
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Jhe application of rules framed under Act XX of 1887 
to a few Cantonments and Municipalities would be produc- 
tive of no good. No provisions, short of those indicated above, 
woxAd be likely to prove effectual." 

This is exactly what Mr. Rainey has stated in his pamph- 
let on the subject. 

Lastly, we come to the Report of the Bengal Government, 
which has taken the longest time in preparation. The .Lieute- 
nant-Governor says : — 

“ The general drift of the correspondence is to show that it 
would be useless to attempt to protect insectivorous birds by 
any extension of Act XX of 1887.” 

He further says that : — “ There is no room for the protection 
of insectivorous birds in any of the ways indicated, because 
such birds are not at present killed in considerable numbers. 
The proposal commended for immediate consideration must 
therefore fall to the ground.” 

Such, we regret to see, is the impotent conclusion arrived at by 
Sir Steuart Bayley. We will now proceed to examine the com- 
munications referred to somewhat in detail. 

Mr. Finucane commences his letter with the astounding 
assertion, that “ Mr. Rainey has not made any definite proposals.'' 
He has distinctly made a definite proposal, and that for the 
extension of the Act. Here is what he says : — The Act per sc 
is very simple and brief, containing no more than fo«r sections 
in all, and the penalties imposed for any breach of the rules 
framed under its provisions are by no means severe, only small 
fines bemg leviable in respect thereof. But such as they are, 
they would no doubt act as a deterrent, if the limits within which 
the rules arc to have force were extended to the whole of 
British India, and not merely confined to the areas of the 
different Municipalities and Cantonments comprised therein.” 

Mr. Rainey, in short, wished to see the Act extended made 
compulsory throughout British India, as the present Act applies 
only to very limited and altogether insigrrificant aVeas, and 
is only permissive. 

Mr, Finucane rather reluctantly .admits that, “ there cah be 
no doubt that certain birds, useful to agriculture, have been 
very largely destroyed in some localities ; tfiat there is danger 
of still greater destruction : and it ought clearly to be in the 
power of Government to check the slaughter of such birds." 
But he does not see 4 iow this can he brought abbut. Surely, if 
the Act were extended and (nade compulsory, this consummation, 
most devoutly to be wished for, could be attained. If «ot, why 
not ? We can see no obstacle whatsoever to the Act being success- 
fully carriedput, provided — and here is the real hitch — that the 
officials entrusted with its administi*ation will evince a reasonable 
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zeal in enforcing its provisions, and not act in the half-hearted 
and lukewarm manner characteristic of men who have to initiate 
a reform to which they are personally averse. 

Glancing at the array of opinions of the numerous offioers 
consulted, we find great divergence among them, and 
most of them display a deplorable ignorance of the state 
of their respective districts, which doubtless arises, in part at 
least, from their being confined almost exclusively to desk-work. 
In one district, the Collector reports that no insectivorous 
birds are killed, while the preceding officer, Mr. D, B. Allen, 
who was trained for some time, we believe, at the famous Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester, gives a diametrically opposite 
opinion. Most of the officers, who are for or against the 
measure, give guarded opinions either way, and it is, therefore, 
quite refreshing to come across a free-and-out-spoken opinion, 
such as that of Mr. Marindin, hailing from Dinagepore, who 
says : — “ I agree with Mr. Rudd Rainey that the protection of 
insectivorous birds would be a most beneficial measure in the 
interests of agriculturists, and that it would be of little use 
to confine legislation to Municipalities.” 

The report from the Indian Museum comes, not from the 
Superintendent Mr. Wood-Mason, but from his Deputy, Mr. 
Sclater, who, we believe, is the son of Dr. Philip Lutley Sclater, 
the well-known veteran Secretary of the Zoological Society, and 
is doubtless a competent cabinet naturalist ; but his experi- 
ence of India is very limited, indeed, and mainly, if not 
altogether, confined to the precincts of the Mahratta Ditch.” 
His knowledge, or rather lack of knowledge, of the food of 
birds in their wild state, may be tested by his assertion, that — 
“ The food of egrets consists entirely of fish and frogs ; the 
cattle egret, peihaps, devours a few grasshoppers, but the bulk 
of its food consists of fish and tadpoles.” Our experience 
of egrets has been the same as that of the late lamented 
Mr. Ilcnry G. French, whose letter is printed at length among 
the papers submitted by the Government of Bengal to the 
Supreme Government, and who had an experience of about 
three* score years in the Mufassil, and was well-known as a 
remarkably observant and thoroughly practical botanist and 
zoologist. He says of them, that they ought to be pre- 
served, as they invariably follow in the tfain of cattle and 
sheep, and catch and cat^ all the insects which rise in front 
of these animafe as they move about.” Who has not observed 
them, especially in former years, ip the wake of cattle so 
engaged ?*And we may add, the vulgar specific designation of 
the bird is derived from this habit. They are not now to be 
seen in such numbers thus employed, as the wholesale destruc- 
tion to which they have bee\i subjected, at the hand of feather- 
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hunters and others, has sadly diminished this and kindred 
species. Mr. Sclater’s knowledge of the food of animals is, no 
doubt, based on actual experience ; but that experience is pro- 
babiy derived from seeing the food supplied^to the animals 
confined in Regent’s Park. is not necessarily their ordinary 
exclusive food in their state of liberty in their native wilds, 
in as much as, to confine our remarks to the instance mentioned, 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to, supply 
these egrets in England with insects, destructive or otherwise, 
from the far East ; while small fish^nd tadpoles can be obtained 
in sufficient quantity to satisfy their rather voracious appetites. 
The well-known dealer in living animals at home, Mr. 
William Jamrach, assured us that he fed his tigers and superior 
felines on board, during their voyage from India to England, 
on “ curry and rice,” and that they relished and throve on 
such fare ; yet no one would reason from this, that it was 
their ordinary food in their native wilds. But, to return to 
storks in general. They are a very numerous family, and arc 
by no means exclusively carnivorous, varying their food 
considerably. The white stork (jCiconia alba), now compara- 
tively rare in England, is a regular summer visitant on the 
Continent, where — to quote Dr. Sclater’s words — “ it is every- 
where a cherished guest, as it is popularly supposed to bring 
good luck to the house to which it resorts, for they build 
their nest on chimneys.” Then, in India, where they actually 
do a great deal of good to the cultivators’ fields, why should they 
be ruthlessly exterminated ? We pause for an answer. 

As we have had occasion to quote the opinion of Mr. 
Sclater, Junior, of the Indian Museum, in connection with this 
subject, we may also cite that of his father, Dr. Sclater, Senior, 
the well-known and able Secretary of the Zoological Society. 
The latter gentleman, in a discussion on the protection of Indian 
birds, said : — “ I think it would be better, if it is determined that 
it would not be to the interest of the people of India, that the 
assaults on birds should be continued ; that the trade in birds* 
skins should be jjrohibited altogether, and not merely an addi- 
tional price put upon the skins by raising a revenue from them.” * 

He further made the following shrewd observations, which are 
well worthy of con.sideration, and the suggestion thrown out 
might be adopted with real advantage “ I think that a 
law for the protection of birds should include all birds. I 
think it is a greaft mistake to specify in the Schedule of 
the Acts, as is now doge, certain birds that are to be pro- 
tected. and to leave out others altogether. I think .all birds 
should be protected, during the breeding season at least. We 
must recollect that, if we exclude certain sorts of birds from these 


* Journal, East India Association, 1884. 
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Acts, we thereby invite their destruction ; and there is no doubt, 
in my mind at least, that even the various birds which it is 
supposed to be a good thing to exterminate, contribute as much 
to the preservation of tjie life of the smaller species as the protec- 
tion of those smaller species only would do ; because we all know 
that birds of prey carry off the weaker members of those insect- 
eating" birds, and thereby, as we may be certain, increase the 
fecundity and improve the race of the smaller and weaker birds 
on which they subsist." 

In short Dr. Sclater wisely, advocates the preservation of the 
balance of birds as Nature intended. 

The perusal of this mass of official papers leaves a distinct 
Impression in our mind that the majority of District Officers 
have little or no knowledge of the interior of their districts ; and, 
probably, from over-work, find writing such reports, on subjects 
with which they arc altogether unacquainted, or only imperfectly 
acquainted, extremely distasteful work. They are, no doubt, 
over-burdened with work, and dread the introduction of any 
measure likely at all to increase their labours and reponsibi- 
lities. But, notwithstanding the little — very little — light these 
papers throw on the subject of the destruction of birds for 
their plumage, it is not difficult from the cases of wholesale 
destruction of birds, cropping up in the correspondence here 
and there, by mere chance as it were, to judge of the extent 
of the evil, that exists throughout India. It is evident that, 
unless some effectual check is speedily put upon the indis- 
criminate and wanton destruction of birds for their feathers, 
India will soon find herself in the hapless position in which 
America was lately, when she had to pay for the importation 
of the very birds which she had calmly seen ruthlessly des- 
troyed ; though, in this country, we have been duly warned by 
precept and example that the policy of neglect and supineness 
we are pursuing will inevitably land us in this strait. 

As regards the means of checking the evil. This the authori- 
ties profess to consider a stumbling-block, and assert that they 
are utterly at loss to know what to recommend. Those officers, 
who, like Mr. A. Smith, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 
say that the Act ought to be extended to District Boards, but 
fear that these public bodies will be as obstructive in the matter, 
as Municipalities Ivive proved, are, no doubt, perfectly right 
so far. But why not, in extending the Act, make it compulsory 
also, instead of merely pirmissive as at present. This would 
undoubtedly effect the object in view, and, if a moiety of the 
fines levi^le in respect of offences ' committed under the Act 
were at once made over to informers, there would be probably 
sufficient incentive to prosecution. But there a/e various 
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radical defects in the Act itself which will render it neces- 
sary to have it re-cast altogether. When the Hon’ble Mr. 
Scoble followed, as he evidently did, the lines of the Eng- 
lirWi “ Wild Birds’ Protection Act of i§8o,” he did so apparent- 
ly only as regards the scale of fines, that is, the imposition of 
enhanced penalties for repeated offences ; but that Act might 
be followed with advantage in other respects, too. He -said, in 
his speech in Council, “ that the Bill would also admit of pro- 
tection being given to insectivorous birds but it can scarcely 
do so, and, as a matter of fact, it has not done so, and is never 
likely to do so. To take up merely one point in proof of what 
we assert. The definition of tl^ words “ Wild Birds” in the 
English Act, 43 and 44 Victoria, Chap. 35, is perfectly clear and 
intelligible. It states that “ the words ‘ wild birds * shall, for 
all purposes of this Act, be deemed to mean all wild birds.” 
While the Indian Act leaves the matter in doubt and un- 
certainty ; for it transfers to Municipal and Cantonment 
authorities the power of defining the e>cpression “ wild birds” 
according to their will and caprice, with this nominal reservation 
only, that the term “ wild birds” includes a ‘‘ peacock and every 
bird of game.” But to the English Act a Schedule is annexed, 
giving a list of over four score birds — only their vulgar English 
names — while, in India, the number wouKl be far greater, and, as 
the vernacular names would probably have to be given, they 
would vary in different parts of India, according as the language 
spoken was Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Mahratta, or some other of 
the numerous dialects current in different parts of this vast 
country. Therefore a separate Schedule would have to be 
given for each Province, or part of a Piovincc, for local names of 
birds vary considerably in different localities of even the same 
Province. 

The laissez faire system, we know, alas, too well, finds 
favour in In lia. Vis inert he reigns supreme. We are quite 
willing to allow that the enervating and relaxing climate of 
this hot and humid country is against •the disp?ay of any 
physical or mental activity. But when a vital question is 
concerned, such *as the protectipn of agriculturist interests in a 
thoroughly agricultural country, apathy might for once give 
place to a little energy, sufficient, at least, to pass a mud) 
needed and siirfple legislative measure to prevent a great 
calamity ; for the destruction of crops by insect pests is a 
calamity — and a great calamity — it* must be* admitted. We 
hope, therefore, that the Supreme Government will appreciate 
the gravity of the situation, and bestir themselves to pass a 
most useful Act before it is too late. 

Before concluding this article, it may be worth while to record 
a fact, which is not generally •known except to naturalists, 
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that certain birds play no insignificant part in the fertilization of 
flowers. The Cinnaridce, or sun-birds, in South Africa, and the 
ApidcB elsewhere, flit from flower to flower to cull their 
saccharine food, but they do not “ mix their honey,” as they 
usually restrict their visits to the same species of flower. It 
may be further added that, as pointed out by Mr. C. F, Scott-* 
Elliot, in his valuable and interesting contribution on ornitho- 
philous flowers, in a recent issue of the Annals of Botany^ 
according to the views emmchind by Darwin, the similarity of 
colour, a peculiar shade of red^ in the generality of ornithophil- 
ous flowers and on the breast of the different species of Cinny- 
rist IS an important element in^pollination by birds. 

Young Nimrod. 

P. S . — The Field oi November 15th, 1890, commenting on 
and commending Mr. J. Rudd Rainey’s action in the matter of 
the protection of insectivorous birds in India, says : — 

” There can be no question that the destruction of insecti- 
vorous birds, whether by liming, nets, snares, or guns, should, 
during the breeding season at least, be vigorously suppressed,” 
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the view of providing a place for communications 
of interest, whether bearing on the subject-matter of 
papers that have appeared in the Review^ or otherwise, which, 
though unsuited, in respect of length or mode of treatment, 
for insertion in the form of articles, may nevertheless be 
of sufficient importance to warrant their publication in a 
Quarterly Review, it is intended to add to the Calcutta Review^ 
from the current number, a new section under the above 
heading— Ed., C. R. 
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D 0 E;S CALCUTTA NEED A LINNEAN SOCIETY ? 
To THE Editor, “ Calcotta Review.*' 

S IR, — In the Calcutta Review for January there is an article, 
by Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra, which has suggested the 
question which form.s the heading of tins paper. At the out- 
set, I may say, that I do net think that Calcutta does need 
any such new society as is proposed ; but, while pointing out 
some objections to the scheme, I have yet another object 
in view, namely, that of ‘suggesting an alternative which 
would probably find more suppoitcrs. 

The grounds brought forward to maintain the necessity 
for a Linnean Society in Calcutta, turn mainly on the belief 
that the Asiatic Society of Bengal does not devote sufficient 
attention to the natural sciences. I find th.at, roughly speaking, 
.some 1,400 or 1,500 papers on natuial science subjects were 
published by the Society between 1784 and 1883, and of 
these, more than one-thiid dealt with Botany or Zoology. Since 
1883, Part II of the Journal, dealing with natural histoiy, has 
been published thiity-six times (including supplements and 
indices) and the majority of the papers have been on 
Botanical or Zoological subjects. Now, although these papers 
may not represent the entire number read befoie the Society, 
it is probable that all of any permanent value were published. 
'We must also not lose sight of the fact that it costs a good 
deal of money to publish papers, especially those accompanied 
by plates ; and the more liberally the Asiatic Society is 
supported by its members, the more papers it will be abje 
to publish. 

It cannot, thercrorc, I think, be argued that tltje Asiatic 
Society does not encourage Natural History, though I hope 
to point out how its uscfulncsr might be inci cased. However, 
even suppo.sing, for the sake of argument, that the Asiatic 
Society, as Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra thinks, is not doing- 
all it could to encourage the study of the natural science.s, 
the Botanists, Zoologists and Geologists who are pining for 
a new .society, have other very material objections to encounter. 
Most of the scicncc-loving European and native gentlemen 
in and about Calcutta, already belong to the Asiatic Society, 
the Microscopical Society, the Medical Society, or the Photo- 
graphic Society, and few of them would wish to pay ^additional 
subscriptions to a new society. A new society must have 
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members ; these members must pay subscriptions; and these 
subscriptions must suffice for house-rent, establishment, 
printing, books and many other expenses. Now, to take a 
particular case suggested by Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra: — 
VWll the members of the Natural History Committee of the 
Asiatic Society quit the old society to form the nucleus: 
of the new Linnean Society? I, as one of them, am quite; 
sure they will not ; any such schism would only weaken the 
Asiatic Society, and would, especially at the present. time, be 
a great mistake. The number of men in India, even including' 
those in the scientific departments of the Government Service, 
who devote their time to the study of natural sciences, is 
small, and the Asiatic Society fs quite able to use any papers 
they may contribute, and requires all the money they can 
subscribe. Moreover the Asiatic^ Society possesses a library 
which the new society could not get together in a hundred 
years, and works on natural history, not to be found on its 
shelves, can nearly always be consulted in the libraries 
belonging to the Indian Museum, the Geological Survey, or 
the Royal Botanic Gardens. I feel quite sure that, if Babu 
Sarat Chandra Mittra is desirous of studying Botany or 
Zoology, he would be allowed to avail himself of all the 
advantages of the Zoological Gardens, the Botanic Gardens, 
or the Indian Museum, and the results of his investigations, 
if valuable, would be eagerly received by the Asiatic Society. 
There is a quotation in Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra^s paper 
which has suggested to me the desirability of formulating 
a proposal to separate the Asiatic Society into sections, working 
independently, as regards meetings and discussions, but still 
under the same general and financial government now pre- 
vailing. At present the great drawback to the one monthly 
meeting held in the society’s rooms is that, if one wants 
to hear a paper on Zoology, it may be necessary to sit 
tltrough a long discussion as to the merits of certain old 
coins or temples which are of no particular interest to 
the naturalist ; while, on the other hand, t*lie arclijeologist and 
numismatist may not feel any particular interest in the 
description of a rare plant 'or animal. I think that the 
literary and scientific sections of the • Society should be 
separate, under .separate secretaries, and meeting on separate 
days. It should also be optional for fhe Natural History 
section to meet in any place whore the sybject under dis- 
cussion could be iJest illustrated. Under such regulations, any 
member could attend Hie meetings which were of personal 
interest to him, and all present would feel thaf they had 
one aim and object in meeting together. Under the pre- 
vailing system, the presence of^ the uninterested members at 
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any ^ given meeting renders the proceedings somewhat chilly 
at times ; and often the reader of a paper cannot but feel 
that^ he :s a nuisance to those who do not care about his 
particular subject. Thus, free discussion is checked by the 
presence of an ‘uninterested element Even with such^ a 
division,^ all the ^ members would still be integral parts of 
the Asiatic Society, ^ voting together at general meetings 
called lor purely business purposes, and upholding the pres- 
tige of a society which should always endeavour to carry out 
the ideal programme set forth by its worthy founders. 


Calcutta, February ird, 


J. H. Tull Walsh. 
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A mong the subjects that have occupied public attention 
in India during the past three months, the Age of Con- 
sent Bill overshadows all the rest ; while, at home, the Split 
hi the Irish Party has still continued to be the chief topic of in- 
terest ID political circles. ^ 

That the disposition to extend the authority of the State 
over the affairs of life, which is part of the spirit of the times, 
should seek expression in Indian legislation, was inevitable ; and, 
though we have the assurance of the Government of India, 
that, in the matter of this Bill, it has acted on its own motion 
and in obedience to motives which imply no new departure, 
it may be accepted as none the less certain, that the measure 
is an outcome of the tendency in question, A multitude of cir- 
cumstances combined to mark Indian marriage laws and usages 
as a favourable field for the operations of the social reformer. 
Owing to causes which it is unnecessary to analyse here, British 
feeling on the subject of the protection of young girls has been, 
for some years past, in a specially sensitive condition. An 
important section of the advanced party in *this country, 
keenly alive to the fact that further progress in social re- 
form depends largely on the extension of the period of female 
childhood, have been quick to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered them, and an active propaganda for the 
purpose of securing legislative interference in this and cognate 
matters, has been, for some time, in progress both here and 
in England. The recent influx into India of English and 
American lady doctors has been attended by results which 
have not been without influence in stimulating the movement. 
Finally, the public conscience in both countries had been deeply 
stirred during tKe past year by the death of the unfiortunate 
girl Phulmani. 

In spite of these and other signs of the*times, the announce- 
ment, made sodh after the return of the^ Government to Cal- 
cutta, that it was about to bring in a Bill on the subject with- 
out delay, came, upon the genei^l public somewhat as a 
surprise. For, though^ it was known that^ the necessity for 
legislation had been strongly urged on the Government, not 
only by the English press in India and England, tut by vari- 
ous publjc bodies, it was felt that, in a matter so intimately 
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affecting the domestic life' of the people, no final decision 
would be arrived at without giving the fullest opportunity for 
the expression of native opinion. 

The Bill, which is styled the Indian Penal Code and Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1S82, Amendment Bill, proposes to rafse 
the age of consent for both married and unmarried women 
from ten to twelve years : and it proposes to do this by an 
amendnlent which will render a husband, who has sexual 
intercours^e with his wife when she is under twelve years of 
age, liable, on conviction, to the punishment prescribed in the 
Code for the offence of rape. 

The object of the law was explained by Sir Andrew Scoble 
to be the protection of child wit es who have not attained the 
state of puberty, from an act of which it need otdy be said that 
it amounts, according to civilized notions, to physical violence of 
a highly revolting and injurious kind ; and it was maintained 
that, though in exceptional cases, the state in question may be 
attained before the age of twelve, the only practicable way of 
securing protection for the vast majority of child wives, was to 
draw the line at that age. It was further contended by Sir 
Andrew Scoble that the proposed measure would create no new 
offence, and involve no interference with the Hindoo religion 
as laid down in the Sacred Books. 

In concluding a very able speech on the subject, the Viceroy 
added his testimony to that of Sir Andrew Scoble on these 
points, in the' following terms : — 

" We propose for the present to limit ourselves to legisla- 
tion which, as my honourable friend has pointed out, will not 
create a new offence, and which will not touch the marriage 
law. Our object is simply to afford protection to those who 
cannot protect themselves — protection from a form of physical 
ill usage which 1 believe to be reprobated by the most thought- 
ful section of the community ; which is, to the best of my belief, 
entirely unsupported by religious sanction, and which, under 
the English law, is punishable with penal servitude for life, with- 
out any exception or 'reservation.” 

His Excellency, at the same time, took the, opportunity to 
assure the public that, with one possible exception, the Gov- 
ernment had no intention of undertaking any further reform 
of native marriage laws in the direction indicr^ted by certain 
Resolutions recently - submitted to it by an English Committee, 
into the nature of which vve need not here enter. The ex- 
ception relates to the provision of the existing law which enables 
the decree-holder in a suit for the restitution of conjugal rites, 
to enforce the decree by imprisonment, and regarding which 
the Viceroy expressed an opinion that option should be given 
to the Court to refuse an order of imprisonment, an^ intimated 
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that the Government proposed to* deal with the matter at 
the next revision of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Hon’ble Sir Romesh Chunder Mittsr opposed the Bill, 
on the ground that it was unnecessary for the protection of 
chSd wives from personal violence, they being sufficiently protect- 
ed by the existing law, and that it would involve interference 
with the religious rites and duties of orthodox Hindoos in Bengal 
according to the interpretation of certain texts laid d5wn by 
Raghu Nandan Bhattacharjya, the accepted authority in 
that Province. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur JCrishnaji Lakshman Nulkar 
supported the Bill, as necessary for the protection of helpless 
children among large sections of the population against 
physical violence ; and, with reference to the religious objection 
urged by Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, he maintained that, even 
if the interpretation of the law in ‘ question were strictly and 
invariably followed in any part of India, it ought to be 
disregarded in the interests of humanity. 

Assuming tliat the grounds on which the action of the 
Government is based are substantial grounds, the position it 
has taken up, as set forth in the speeches of Sir Andrew Scoble 
and the Viceroy, is open to the obvious* objection of being an 
unnecessarily weak one. If the physical violence which it is the 
declared object of the Bill to prevent, is of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence to justify legislation of the kind proposed, then it is 
sufficient to justify legislation irrespectively of anything that 
is laid down in the Sacred Books of the Ilindoos on the sub- 
ject. This being the case, it is open to grave doubt, whether 
the Government would not have adopted both a safer and a 
more convenient course, had it rested its action exclusively on 
the higher ground of the paramount interests of humanity. We 
say safer, not with reference to any doubt as to the tenability 
of the contention of the Government that the proposed measure 
is in harmony with the precepts of the Hindoo religion, — for 
on this point the existing practice of the majex-ity of Jthe general 
body of educated Hindoos is in itself a suffitiient warranty for its 
position, — but because, by appealing to such a test as crucial, in a 
matter of this order, it lends a certain amount of colour to *a most 
erroneous and extravagant construction of ^he Proclamation of 
1858, and creates^a precedent that might hereafter prove of a 
very embarrassing character. And we say, more convenient, 
because we are strongly disposed to tjiink that^ by throwing out 
this challenge, the Government has courted the very opposition 
which it was most anxious to conciliate, and stirred up an irrita- 
ting controversy which it should have done everything in its 
power to discourage. 

In their. fi.eport, submitted on the 6th instant, the Select 
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Committee to whom the Bill was referred, recommended that it 
should be passed with two amendments. One of these provides 
that only Magistrates of the highest class shall be permitted to 
take cognisance of the offence of rape when it is alleged to have 
been committed by the Jiusband of an outraged girl. The other, 
I'ecommended by the Calcutta High Court, provides that no 
Police Officer of a rank below that of a Police Inspector shall be 
employed to make, or take part in, investigations in such cases. 

To the Report, which is singularly brief, is appended a long 
memorandum of dissent by Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, which 
clearly proves two things : one, which it was possibly not intend- 
ed to prove, that, in Bengal at least, the practice is much more 
widespread than was commonly believed by the advocates, or 
is generally admitted by the opponents of the Bill ; and the 
other that, whatever effect the bark of the Bill may produce, 
its bite will probably be very little felt. Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter would evidently prefer a Bill that should make thirteen 
years the age of consent, with an exception in favour of cases 
in which a particular physical condition might be established 
at an earlier age. This, he maintains, would completely meet 
the religious difficulty, and would have the advantage of pro- 
tecting a large number of child wives who will not be protected 
by the Bill as it stands ; while, as to the objection that the exist- 
ence of the physical condition in question could not be satis- 
factorily proved, he contends, with some show of reason, that 
it could be proved more easily than the age of the girl. But 
he ignores the inconvenience, and, unless cases were heard in 
camerd, the demoralising consequences, which would result from 
making the existence of this condition a subject of judicial 
enquiry at all. 

The opposition to the Bill has been widespread, and has ex- 
tended, in a greater or less degree, to all parts of the country, 
and, to some extent, to Mahomedans as well as Hindoos. Out- 
side Bengal proper, it has been chiefly confined to the more con- 
servative and lessjntelligent classes of the community ; but in 
Bengal tlie great body of the Hindoos, including tbc educated 
class, as far as they have expressed their opinipn, have pronounc- 
ed strongly against the measure^. The explanation of this atti- 
tude, which stands in striking contrast with the admittedly high 
intelligence of the Bengali people, and the avidity they 
have shown in availing themselves of the advantages of 
English education, is to be found in the fact, that the practice 
against which the Bill is directed is more general and more 
deeply rooted, and political feeling stronger in Bengal than in 
other parts® of India. 

Mistaken as the opposition no doubt is, it would be an error 
to suppose that it is necessarily either ignoranl gr insincere. 
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The number of intelligent Hindoos who really attach any grave 
importance to the purely religious objections urged against the 
Bill, is probably small. But, on the other hand, there are a 
very large number, and among them many who approve of the 
object in view, who strongly resent the. interference with their 
domestic affairs which the Bill involves, as unjustified by the 
circumstances of the case. Not a few Englishmen, however 
much they may abhor the practice which the Govern meht seeks 
to put down, will be disposed to sympathise with the .desire on 
the part of the people which this feeling indicates, to be allow- 
ed to live their own lives and wonk out their own salvation, or 
damnation, according to their own lights. 

The opposition would probably have been much less bitter, 
had the Government shown more tenderness for the feelings of 
those whom the Bill affects, by giving the offence a less oppro- 
brious name, and attaching to it a more moderate punishment. 
To say nothing of the widespread feeling that it is unreason- 
able to treat the offence constituted by the Bill, where it is 
committed against a wife by her husband, on the same footing 
with rape on a stranger, there is undeniably something repug- 
nant to common ideas of consistency in the Legislature sudden- 
ly declaring what, for a long series of years, it had deliberately 
recognised as an innocent act, to be rape punishable by trans- 
portation for life. It is questionable, moreover, whether it was 
necessary, and certain that, if it was unnecessary, it»was un- 
desirable, to subject the feelings of a large number of respect- 
able people to the shock of being told, that they and their 
forefathers from time immemorial, in doing what the law 
allowed them to do, and what custom, and possibly conviction, 
sanctioned, have been guilty of an act so heinous that it 
deserves to be classed in the category in which the Bill pro- 
poses to place it. 

Certain of the advocates of representative government 
for India have endeavoured to found, on the opposition to the 
Bill, an argument in favour of their views. It is an, expression, 
they contend, of want of confidence id the Government. It 
is probably something of this kind that Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter has in view, when, in'his dissent, he says that lie does 
not think that the Legislature, as at present constituted, can 
satisfactorily deal with the question of the Shastras. It would 
be curious to see how those who hold this opinion would state 
their argument in strictly logical form. ^To our thinking, 
assuming the proposed legislation to be necessary in the 
interests of the peopte, the inference froih the opposition is 
rather against, than in favour of representation. It is possible, 
though not certain, that under a system of representative 
governmont, the decision of the Legislature in the matter 
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whatever it might have been, would have excited less dis- 
satisfaction ; but, knowing what we now do of the feelings 
of the people on the subject, it is difficult to resist the convic- 
tion that that decision, if the Government had been representa- 
tive in fact, and not .merely in name, would have been d6'ad 
against the Bill. 

The event of the Quarter which, next to the introduction of 
the A^e of Consent Bill, can lay most claim to historic 
importance, is, perhaps, the opening of the remaining section 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which took place on the 3rd 
instant, the ceremony being, performed by the Viceroy at 
Chakardapur, in the presence of a numerous gathering of 
visitors and local officials. The section actually made available 
for public traffic on the occasion, was that between Sambalpur 
road and Goilkora, and the link thus added to the system, 
completes through communication between Calcutta and 
Bombay, vi^i Nagpur. The new route, which opens up the 
extensive grain-growing districts of Chota Nagpur, Sambalpur, 
and Chattisgarh, is shorter by about 120 miles than that 
Allahabad and Jubbulpur. The work, which comprised the 
conversion of 150 miles of metre gauge railway between 
Nagpur and Raj-Nandgaon to broad gauge, and the construc- 
tion of 650 miles of a new broad gauge line, was commenced 
by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Com[)any at the close of 18S7, 
and has been completed for something less than the estimated 
cost of between 6 and 7 millions sterling, of which the 
sum of 402 lakhs has been expended in India. This has 
included the purchase money of the Nagpur-Chattisgarh 
metre gauge line at Rs. 70,229 per mile, and that of the Kutni 
Umaria line at Rs. 1,17,000 per mile, rates which compare 
very unfavourably with those at which the Company itself 
has found it possible to execute similar or heavier work. As 
an instance of rapid construction under circumstances of, in 
many respects, considerable difficulty, the work reflects 
immense credit on -Mr. Wynne, the Agent and Chief Engineer 
of the Company, and the staff of the Company's and Govern- 
ment Engineers by whom he has been assisted 

The Viceroy took the opportunity, in his speech on the 
occasion, to combat the charge sometimes brought against the 
Government, of discouraging the employn^ient of private 
agency for the construction of railways in India. “Let me 
take this opportunity,” he said, “of saying emphatically that 
nfO misconception could be greater. The w6rk, administrative 
and executive, which is already throwfi on the shoulders of the 
Government'’ of India, is of such colossal proportions, that you 
may depend upon it that we shall be only too glad Jf some of 
it is taken off our hands by the intervention of Companies. 
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If, as is unfortunately the case, we have not un frequently 
been obliged to regard proposals laid before us in the 
name of private enterprise with a critical eye, it has been 
for^ the reason that they have been accompanied by conditions 
so disadvantageous to those whose interests are committed 
to our charge, that it was absolutely impossible for us to ac- 
cept them. In some cases the offers made to us have ijivolved 
the proposal that we should virtually assume the whole of the 
responsibility for any loss which the bargain might entail in 
the event of its proving a disastrous one ; in others, we have 
been asked to alienate vast areas (3f land without any sufficient 
equivalent for thus parting with t|he national estate ; in others, 
again, we have been pressed to concede monopolies of timber 
or minerals without really knowing what we were going to part 
with ; in yet other cases, we have found private enterprise seek- 
ing to construct a section of some great railway, tlic section 
selected being, 1 need not say, the easiest and most profitable, 
with the ccitainty that Government would have eventually to 
undertake the completion of the more difficult and unremunera- 
tive sections. Or, again, we have been invited to sanction the 
construction of projects competitive with lines already in 
existence, and certain, if completed, to deprive these of a portion 
of their income. Tray do not understand me as suggesting that 
the promoters of Railway Companies are seeking to take an 
undue advantage of the Government of India. They are mere- 
ly endeavouring, as all men of business should, to make the 
best bargain they can for their clients, and, so long as India has 
to suffer, as we do at present, from a fluctuating exchange, it is 
useless to disguise from ourselves the risk and uncertainty 
which attach to eveiy Indian speculation, or to expect that those 
who are engaged in them will not endeavour, by direct or in- 
direct means, to guard themselves against the losses to which 
the vagaries of the rupee at present render them liable. These 
are, however, matters which it is impossible to deal with in the 
course of an after-breakfast speech, and r^ll'that i need add 
upon this subject is, that we are not only ready, but anxious, to 
encourage private* enterprise by affording it every facility, in our 
power, and, within reasonable “limits, by assuming a fair share 
of the risks and responsibilities of the transaction.” 

The Select Cdbimittee on the Indian Factories Act presented 
their report on the 6th instant. Though the amendments they 
have introduced into the Bill go, "in some •respects, beyond 
the recommendations of the late Factory ^Commission, they 
comprise nothing that can fairly be considered indicative of 
a tendency to subordinate Indian interests to tlie views of 
the Lancashire manufacturer ; and, should the Government 
pass the Bill in its present form, it will deserve the credit of 
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having presented a firm front to the very strong pressure that 
has been brought to bear on it to accommodate its legislation 
in the matter to the lines approved by the Berlin Conference. 
The most important departures from the recommendations of 
the Commission, noticed in our last retrospect, refer to tlie 
labour of children, the employment of whom it is proposed 
to limit.to a total of eight hours in any one day, in shifts of 
not more than four hours’ duration, with an interval of at 
least two' hours, where the shift system is in force, and in other 
cases to seven hours in any one day, with an interval of half 
an hour, the period of childhood being fixed at from nine to 
fourteen years. Women are not to be employed for more 
than eleven hours in any one day, or before 5 A. M. or after 
8 P. M. There is to be a stoppage of work, for all operatives, 
for half an hour in the middle of the day, except in factories 
worked on the shift system. Sunday is to be a holiday for 
all operatives, unless they have had a whole holiday within 
the three days next preceding, or will have one within the 
three days next following. It is also proposed to raise from 
20 to 50 the number of work-people whose simultaneous 
employment in a place of work, fulfilling the other conditions 
of the definition, shall constitute it a factory under the Act. 
In the case of all these provisions, except those referring 
to the employment of children, it is proposed to invest the 
Local Government, or the Governor-General in Council, or both, 
with dispensing powers. The amended Bill also proposes 
to render the provisions of the law more stringent in a number 
of minor matters relating to the hygiene of the mills, the 
provision of water, the care of machinery, and the like. 

Among the more important of the measures which have 
engaged the attention of the Legislative Council of India 
during the Quarter, has been an Act to amend the Indian 
Evidence Act and Criminal Procedure Code, with a view of 
preventing accused persons from being prejudiced by evi- 
dence of previous conviction, and an Act to amend the Cattle 
Trespass Act, by providing severer penalties for the offence in 
the ca^e of wilful trespass, and in other ways to render the 
law more effective, both of which have been passed ; a Bill 
to amend the Merchandise Marks Act, which is to be passed 
on the 13th instant, and Bills to amend the Merchant Sea- 
mens and Registration of Ships Acts. 

The question of Bengal Police Reform h^s been the subject 
of investigation by a Committee, who have submitted their 
Report, after holding several meetings in Calcutta ; but neither 
the composition of the Committee, nor the method of enquiry 
adopted by it, was such as to inspire much confidence in the 
result. It is probable that a Committee will be appointed to 
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enquire Into the working of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes ; 
and a conference has recently been held with the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Calcutta, to consider the question of the organisa- 
tion of the Volunteer Forces in Bengal and the best means of 
increasing their numbers. 

The Lushai Frontier has been the scene of a number of 
small punitive expeditions in various directions. These have 
included a very successful expedition under Captain Rundall 
against the Kanhows, who have been reduced to submission. 
A column under the same officer is about to start for the Tashon 
Nwengal Country, and another txpedition has made a tho- 
rough exploration of the Kol^yne Country and the Blue 
Mountain Range. In Upper Burmah, the refractory Tsaw- 
bwa of Wuntho, who is ascertained to have been the insti- 
gator of a series of outrages on the Bhamo Frontier, has been 
deposed by Proclamation ; and a force— sent into his district 
to punish, and, if possible, arrest him — has captured Okpho, 
where a number of his followers had erected a stockade. 

Military operations on a more extensive scale have been 
undertaken against certjiin marauding tribes on the Kohat 
Frontier, who have all submitted, after an almost bloodless 
campaign ; and an expedition is on the point of starting into 
the Hazara Countiy, to punish the Ilassanzai and Akbazi 
tribes, and, if possible, effect their permanent pacification. 

A Census of all India was taken on the nighj: of the 26th 
February. The results, as far as known, make it probable 
that there has been a general increase of population to the 
extent of seven or eight per cent. The population of Bengal 
is returned roughly at 74 millions ; that of Calcutta at 650,000 ; 
that of Bombay at 804,000 ; and that of Madras at 450,000. 

When we closed our last retrospect, a state of active and 
bitter antagonism existed between the two sections into which 
Mr. Gladstone's refusal any longer to recognise the leadership of 
Mr. Charles Parnell had divided the Irish party. Mr. Parnell, 
however, had offered to retire on condition pf "his rectiving from 
Mr. Gladstone satisfactory assurances regarding the questions of 
the settlement of the land and^the control of the Polioe ; and 
an attempt was subsequently’ made, through the mediation, 
in the first instance, of Mr. O'Brien, and ultimately of Messrs. 
O'Brien and DiHon, who came over in succession from America 
for the purpose, to reunite the Party on this basis. The 
negotiations, which took place at TBoulogne^ with Mr. ParnelJ, 
on the one side, and ftjessrs. Justin M’Cartljy and Sexton on 
behalf of the anti-Parnellites, and which were of most pro- 
tracted nature, terminated on the i ith of February, in a complete 
and, to all sfppearances, irretrievable collapse. Of the details of 
what passed very little is publicly known, the negotiations 
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having been conducted under the seal of secrecy; but the final 
state of the case between the parties is sufficiently clear. On 
the question of the land, Mr. Parnell is understood to have insist- 
ed, from first to last, that the Irish Parliament should have full 
power to legislate as it 'chose, while as to the Police, he demand- 
ed that the control of the Irish constabulary should be invested 
in the Jrish Parliament, unconditionally and immediately on its 
coming into existence. On these two points he demanded 
from Mr. Gladstone an explicit and written assurance. From 
Mr. Gladstone, however, the most that could be extracted was, 
a vague statement that the land question should cither be 
settled by the Imperial Parliament simultaneously with tlie 
establishment of Home Rule, or within a limited period there- 
after, to be specified in the Home Rule Bill, or else the power 
to deal with it should be committed to the Irish Legislature ; 
and that a civil force, under the control of the Irish Govern- 
ment, should be gradually substituted for the Irish constabulary 
in the course of a number of years, which Mr. Gladstone did not 
think should exceed five. Mr. Parnell very justly contended 
that these statements contained no indication of any intention 
to concede his demaiuhi. 

The general feeling will probably be, that the collapse was 
a foregone conclusion, and that Mr. Parnell was determined 
from the first to put his demands high enough to prevent all 
risk of their being conceded, his sole object in consenting to 
the negotiations being to throw the onus of the deadlock, as 
far as possible, on Mr. Gladstone. 

Whether an arrangement which would have satisfied the 
Parnellitcs, and yet not have alienated the more moderate of 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers, could have been arrived at if both 
sides had entered on the negotiations with a sincere desire 
for peace, uncomplicated by personal considerations, may 
peihaps be considered an open question. But, in the absence 
of such personal ^ considerations, it is doubtful whether any 
serious split woulci have occurred at all, the pnobability being 
that, in spite of the immense influence of Mr. Gladstone, back- 
ed, or not, by that of the priesthood, the Party would have 
stood to Mr. Parnell almost to a man. 

As it is, the rup1:ure of the negotiations postpones, to an 
indefinite future, alj chance of Home Rule Again becoming a 
serious question in the national politics. The probability 
seems to be that a geiAral election would rather add to, 
than reduce the number of Mr. Parnell’s following, and this 
would place a still wider gulf between the nationalists and 
the moderate liberals. After the breakdown at Boulogne, 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon crossed to Folkestone, where they 
were at once arrested, under th3 sentences passed on* them last 
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year ; and they were ultimately lodged in Galway jail. The 
rupture has been followed by a renewal of the scandalous 
scenes which followed the original breach ; and the anti-Parnel- 
lites have resolved to organise a National Federation, separate 
fro*m the National League. 

The proceedings of Parliament, since it re-assembled on 
the 22nd of January, have been of a comparatively unexciting 
character. On the 25 th, Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Bill was 
introduced and read a first time. On the 4th of February, 
Mr. Gladstone moved the second reading of the Religious Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill, for the* purpose of enabling Roman 
Catholics to be appointed to thejoffices of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Lord Cliancellor. The Bill was rejected by 256 
to 223 votes, a decision which, if the question were merely one 
of religious tolerance, would say little for the intelligence of 
the British Parliament^ but for which some excuse is to be 
found in political considerations connected with the view held 
by a large number of Catholics of the nature of their allegiance to 
the Pope. On the nth Fcbruaiy, the Bill to legalise marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister was lead a second time by a ma- 
jority of 47 in a House of 357 members, and on the 13th, the 
Tithes Bill was read a third lime. On the i6th, Mr. Morley 
moved a vote of censure on the administration of the Gov- 
ernment in Ireland, which was warmly supported by Mr, 
Gladstone, but rejected, after a prolonged debate, b)' a majority 
of 75 votes. 

A motion made by Mr. Buchanan, on the 17th of February, 
in favour of uniting the three Presidency Commands in India 
under one Command, was withdrawn, Mr. Stanhope contend- 
ing that the House was not competent to decide the question, 
which involved grave political considerations. On the same 
night, a motion, by Sir W. C. Plowden, for securing facilities for 
discussing Indian affairs by the House, was carried without 
a division, the Government leaving the matter in the hands of 
the House. On the 19th, in the coursg of a deibate on the 
Army estimates, Mr. H anbury moved that the rules of the Ser- 
vice sliould be amended, by giving privates and non commis- 
sioned officers higher pay, and m other ways, with the view of 
obtaining a more regular and adequate* supply of recruits. 
Mr. Stanhope defended the arrangements /or accommodation, 
rations, and the like, and denied the necessity of an increase 
of pay ; but stated that it had been Tesolved to appoint a Com; 
mittee to consider the questions of deferred pay, short service, 
the arming of coaling stations, and the substitution of modern 
for obsolete guns and fortresses. On the 20th, a motion of 
Mr. Pritchard Morgan for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, wa^ defeated by 235 to 203 votes. On the 24th, replying 
VOL. xcii.] , 28 
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fo Lord ttartington, in the course 6f the debate on the* Army 
estimates, Mr. Stanhope announced that it was intended to con- 
stitute a Promotion Board, consisting of five Generals, includ- 
ing the Commanders at Aldershot, Dublin and Portsmouth, 
independent of tiie War-office and the Commander-in-clnef. 
On the 3rd instant, Mr. Stansfeld’s one-man-one-vote motion, 
which v;as supported by Mr. Gladstone, was rejected by a 
majority of 100. 

The Government having determined on the occupation of 
Tokrr and Handoub, in order to relieve the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of Suakim frOm the chronic oppression which 
they suffer at the Iiands of Osman Digna and the Dervishes, 
an expedition, consisting of Egyptian troops, landed at Trin- 
kitat. on the 14th ultimo, and after occupying El Teb without 
opposition, advanced, on the morning of the 19th, against 
Osman Digna, who was encamped at Afafite. In the action 
which followed, Osman Digna's forces, estimated at about 2.000, 
made a desperate attack on the Egyptians, while they were 
occupying a portion of the town, but were repulsed by charges 
of cavalry, after a severe hand-to hand fight, with the lo.ss of 
over 700 killed. On our side, Captain H. Barrow, oT the 
South Lancashire Regiment, who was well known in India, was 
killed ; Captain J. R. Beech, of the 20th Hussars, was wounded ; 
and about 60 Egyptian Officers and men were killed or 
vvounded. Qsman Digna himself, it is reported, watched the 
fight from a safe distance, according to his custom, and fled to 
Kassala as* soon as he saw things going against the Dervishes, 

The occupation, which is declared by the Government to be 
temporary, has been made the subject of a bitter attack by the 
Radicals in the House of Commons. In the meantime, steps 
have been taken t > gai risen the piincipal points for an indefinite 
period, and a Civil Government lias been constituted under a 
native Governor ; while, at a meeting of the Sheikhs at Suakim, 
on the 8th instant, a telegram from the Khedive, proclaiming 
a general amnesty, was read by General Grenfell, and, it is said, 
was favourably received. 

The. Egyptian Council, after a warm difference of opinion, 
have approved of the nomination of Mr. Justice Scott as legal 
adviser to the Government of the Khedive. The appointment, 
however, has formed^ the subject of a protest oh the part of the 
French Government, as calculated unduly to increase British 
influence in Egypt, and as violating the rights of the Porte and 
Other nations. 

A despefate attempt has been made by the Silver party in the 
United States to induce the Legislature to take further steps in 
the direction of placing their property above the operation 6f the 
datural la^\'s of slupply and demand, by attaching An artificial 
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value to silver. A Bill for the free-coinage of Silver, at a ratio 
of about 16 to I, was ultimately passed by the Senate by a 
considerable majority ; but the Committee to which the Bill 
was referred by the House of Representatives, reported strongly 
a^inst it, and, with its condemnation, all prospect of further 
Silver legislation during the current Session is considered to be 
at an end. Recent events in the States have opened the 
eyes of consumers to the fact, that the effect of legislation 
of this kind, is simply to bleed them for the benefit of the 
silver speculators and the proprietors of mines. The banking 
and mercantile community are naturally opposed to any. 
thing that would tend to the inflation of the currency and. 
the expulsion of gold ; and thefUgh the Democrats are largely 
in the hands of the farmers of the West and South, who 
are, to a certain extent, in the same boat as the silver 
men, they will not improbably shrink from a policy which 
would alienate the sympathies of the great mass of the intelli- 
gent public of the North. 

In the meantime, the price of silver continues to hover 
about 45//., which is probably not far from its natural value 
under existing conditions. 

The general election in Canada, which turned nominally 
on the question of partial or total reciprocity with the Umted 
States, has resulted in a reduction of the Governnient 
majority by one* half, several ministers being among the re- 
jected candidates. • 

If we except the negociations between England and ‘Portugal 
on the Zambesi question, which have so far proved infruc^ 
tuous, little has occurred in the sphere of European politics 
which is of more than <lomestic interest ; though the bitter attacks 
on the part of the French Press, of which the ill-advised visit 
of the Empress Frederick to Paris has been the occasion, possess 
an ominous significance, showing, as they do, how little time 
has done to soften the latent hostility of France to Germany. 
Regarding the exact character of these attacks, .which have 
led to equally bitter recriminations on the part of the Cologne 
Gazette and other German papers, our information is as yet 
imperfect, but they appear to have been as unprovoked*as they 
•were ungenerous and unseemly. 

The relations between the Emperor of Germany and Prince 
Bismarck, arising out of the late Chancellor’s unmeasured 
criticism of the ^Emperor’s policy., are reported to be growing 
daily more strained. The latest report is tnat the EmpereJr 
^has threatened to take legal proceedings; as he would be 
^perfectly justified in doing, to prevent the Prince* from carry- 
ing out his. unworthy threat of publishing confidential dor 
euments.'- . . . * 
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Disquieting rumours prevail regarding the health of the 
Emperor, who, besides the long standing ear malady, which 
is reported to be assuming a cancerous aspect, has lately been 
suffering from an affection of the throat, though there seems 
to be no special Teason for supposing this to be of otlrer 
than an ordinary character. 

Italy has had its small sensation, in the shape of a sudden 
and wholly unexpected ministerial crisis, some incautious 
words uttered by Signor Crispi, in the heat of discussion, 
during the debate on the Budget, having caused a tumult of 
indignation which culminated, in a hostile vote on the Bill. 
Signor Crispi at once tendered his resignation, and has been 
succeeded by the Marquis di Ri'idini. 

Among the domestic events of the Quarter in England, has 
been a prolonged strike of the employes of the North British, 
Caledonian, and Glasgow and South-VVesiern Railway Com- 
panies, which has now, happily, terminated in the submission 
of the men. Commencing, as it did, in the depth of a severe 
winter and in the middle of the Christmas season, it was the 
cause not only of heavy loss to the Companies, but of grave 
inconvenience and distress to the public. There seems no 
doubt that, however unjustifiable the action of the men may 
have been, their grievances were in some respects real and 
serious ; and the stiike has had the effect of inducing the Gov- 
ernment to appoint a Committee to enquire into the question 
of limiting the hours of labour of railway servants generally. 

A painful sensation has been caused in English society 
by a deplorable scandal arising out of an imputation of foul play 
at baccarat made against Sir William Gordon Gumming of 
the Scot’s Guards. The accusation seems to have originated 
with Mr. Stanley Wilson and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, in whose 
house the offence is said to have been committed in Septem- 
ber last, the Heir to the Throne being among the card play- 
ers on the occasion. Jn consequence of what they saw, or 
believed thCiy had seen, it was arranged that certain ot the party 
should watch the accused. The result was that they'' confirm- 
ed the accusation ; and a representation was made by Lord 
Coventry and General Williams who were also among the 
guests, to the Prince, Sir William, who, on being apprised 
of the charge, vehemently denied it, solicited jind was grant- 
ed an interview with the Prince, to whom he repeated his 
denial. Ultimately a sort <?f Committee seems to have been 
formed, and it was agreed to keep the matter secret, on con- 
dition that Sir Wiiliam signed an undertaking never to touch 
a card agafi’n, which, after a certain .imount of protestation, 
he cemsented to do. Events, however, proved that there was 
treachery in the camp; the scandal, in due time,'’ became the 
common talk of the clubs, and^ Sir William^ becoming aware 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

T he Age of Consent Bill was passed on the *9th Instant, 
with the moditications recommended by the Select 
Committee, after a long debate, in which the action of the 
Government was vindicated by Sir Andrew Scoble and the 
Viceroy, in speeches of great ability, and the tactical error 
criticised in the foregoing pages amply rectified. 

Referring to the contention that the Bill involved a departure 
from the policy of non-interference guaranteed by the Queen's 
Proclamation, Sir Andrew Scoble showed very clearly, not only 
that such a construction of the dt)cumcnt in question was unjusti- 
fied by its terms, but that it was distinctly contiadicted hy Section 
19 of the Indian Councils Act of 1861, in which it was enacted, 
that, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General, 
measures affecting the religion or religh)us rites and usages of 
any class of Her Majesty’s subjects, might be introduced in any of 
the Councils. What was enjoined in the Proclamation, he pointed 
out, was *‘that generally, in framing and administering the 
law, due regard be paid to the ancient rites, usages and customs 
of India/’ and it was a principle long since recognised in 
practice by the Government of India and affirmed by the 
Privy Council, that such due regard did not cover acts which 
ought to be prohibited on grounds of humanity or morality. 
On the same point, the Viceroy spoke in even more uncom- 
promising terms. The pledges contained in the Proclamation, 
he said, must be read with two reservations, and the first of 
these was that, in all cases where demands prefeired in the 
name of religion would lead to practices inconsistent with 
individual safety, or the public peace, it ^yas religion, and not 
morality, which must give way. * 

It is, we tliink, greatly to be regretted that the Government 
did not take up this strong .ground in the first instance, and 
thus nip in the bud the irritating religious controversy of the 
past ten weeks. Opposition there would, no doubt, have been 
under any circumstances ; but in tliat case the contest would 
have been fought out ffiainly on Jthe issue, whether the actual 
state of things ^vas such as to render the Bill necessary, or^iot ; 
and on this head, if necessity is to be measured according to any 
civilised standard, the evidence brought forward by the Govern* 
inent is overwhelming. 

On same date, the Indian Factories Act, as amended by 
the Select Committee, was albo passed into law. 
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The Financial Statement for the year 1891-92, which was 
.published as a Gazette of India Extraordinary on the 20th 
instant, shows that the accounts for 1889-90 closed with a sur- 
plus of Rs, 2,61,20,330, while the Revised Estimates for 1890-91*' 
show an estimated surplus of Rs. 2,78.71,000, of which 
Rs. 1,92,65,000 is due to the improvement in exchange. 

In the Budget for 1891-92 the Revenue is estimated at 
Rs. 86,02,53.000, and the expenditure at Rs. 85,90,97.000. 
yielding a surplus of Rs. 11,56,000, exchange being taken at 
1-5 for the year, and the Famine Grant being restored to its 
original amount of Rs. 1,5000,000. Provision is made for a 
Capital expenditure of Rs. 3,5000,000 on account of works not 
charged to Revenue. No rupee loan is contemplated ;but the 
Secretary of State proposes to raise a sterling loan of ;£‘2,6oo,ooo, 
for the discharge of 3^ per cent, debentures and for advances to 
railway Companies, and to sell Council Bills to the amount of 
£ 16,000,000. 


March 26th. 


J. W. F. 
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of this, communicated with the Colonel of his regiment, who 
convened a court of officers. They decided that the accus- 
ed must send in his papers, on the ground that lie had not 
put himself in the hands of his Commanding Officer, in the 
fii Jt instance, as he was required by the rules of the Army to 
do. Tlie papers were sent in, and, at the same time, proceed- 
ings for libel weie instituted. Great indignation is expressed in 
many quarters against Mrs. Wilson and her friends, whoife action, 
considering the peculiar circumstances of the case, was, to say 
the least, injudicious. But by far the most injudicious part 
in the whole affair seems to us tp have been that played by 
Lord Coventry and General Williams in communicating the 
matter to the Prince of Wales. • 

Considerable indignation, not altogether unmixed witli amuse- 
ment, so far as it is possible to feel amusement at anything con- 
nected with so pitiful a subject, has been caused by the summary 
manner in which the authorities at St. Petersburgh have dealt 
with the Memorial to the Czar, regarding the relentless per- 
secution of the Jews by the Russian Government, which was 
adopted by the Guildhall Meeting in December last. Ordi- 
nary official channels having proved unavailable for the trans- 
mission of the document, the Lord Mayor had recourse to the 
unusual, and not very hopeful, expedient of forwarding it to 
the Czar direct through the post. The result was, that it was 
sent back from St. Petersburgh to the Russian Ambassador 
in London, with instuictions to deliver it to Lf«*d Salisbury, 
to be returned from whence it came ; and, strange to say. Lord 
Salisbury did not consider it incompatible with his dignity to 
accept the function of messenger in the matter. Whether the 
Czar was apprised of the existence of the Memorial, or not, or 
by whose instructions it was returned, no one seems to know. 
The presumption is, that it was never submitted to His Im- 
perial Majesty, but dealt with, in the ordinary course of routine, 
as any other missive similaily addressed and sent would have 
been. Whether as a result of the Guildhall. Mcetijig, or not, 
the severity of the persecution has, according to all accounts, 
been since redoubled. 

The obituary of the Quarterancludes the names of thfi Duke 
of Bedford, who committed suicide whije suffering from the 
delirium of fevgr ; Mr. Geo. Bancroft, the American histo- 
rian ; Sir Richard Burto i, the celebrated traveller and writer ; 
and Mr. Bradlaugh. the late Membei; for Northampton, wdiose 
death removes frbm the stage of English politics one of the 
acutest intellects, and one of the most honest, independent, 
and morally courageous men of the day. 

CALCI5TTA ; ) j ^ 

lOtA March 1891, J 
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Report on the Administration of Bengal during 1889-90. 

T hree important changes in departmental administration 
were effected during the year, — First, the appointment of 
an Excise Commissioner for Bengal ; second^ the amalgamation 
of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, a measure that has 
given great impetus to the work of Municipal reform and 
improvement ; third, the reconstitution of the Calcutta Port 
Trust under Act III (B. C.) of 1890. A Political Agent was 
appointed at Guntok to assist the Maharajah of Sikkim with 
advice in the administration of affairs. The Bhutan authorities, 
though pressed to join the Thibetans against the British, 
refused to do so, and their relations with the Government were 
satisfactory. Satisfactory arrangements were come to with 
regard to the future administration of Hill Tipperah. The 
important event of the year in connection with the Chittagong 
Hdl Tracts was, of course, the Chin-Lushai Expedition, the 
operations of which were brought to a successful conclusion. 
A number of captives who had been carried off in the Chengri 
Valley and Chima Valley raids, were recovered, and, in addition 
to the permanent posts at Demagiri, Burkal, and Ruma, and the 
newly-established one at Lungleh, three temporary posts at 
Pyramid Hill, Joormorong, and Keokrading were occupied during 
the year. The Frontier Police Force performed their very ardu- 
ous duties in connection with the expedition cheerfully and well, 
and the Coolie Corps from the Sonthal Pergunnahs is said to 
have been of great service. Two parties of Shendus who live 
to the south of Fort Lungleh, and whose country was not 
affected by the expedition, entered our territory, apparently for 
raiding purposes, but patrol parties were immediately des- 
patched and prevented any mischief being done. Trade again 
declined in consequence of the unsettled state of the country. 

The relations of the Kuch Behar State with the British 
Government continued to be friendly and satisfactory. 

The greater part of Orissa is temporarily settled, and the 
present settlement will expire in 1896-1897. Accordingly, a 
scheme was drawn up for a survey and the preparation of a 
record of rights with a view to re-settlement. The cost of survey 
and settlenient is estimated at about 15 lakhs, and the increase 
of revenue at ^ lakhs or more. In pursuance of this scheme 
the transverse survey of 407, and me cadastral survey of 358, 
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square ftiiles were completed, the total cost being Rs. 76,553. 
There were 52 applications for survey and settlement under the 
Tenancy Act. In estates the settlement of which had been 
completed, or was approaching completion, an increase of rent 
anfi revenue was obtained with the coiftent of the rayats con- 
cerned : there was no rioting or disorder, and the number of 
appeals to the Special Judges was exceedingly small. ^ Settle- 
ment work is done cheaply In Bengal, costing about 8 annas an 
acre. The current demand for rental on Government estates 
was Rs. 23,32,339, and the collections, including arrears, 
amounted to Rs. 24,87,163. The condition of the tenantry, 
although affected by drouglit and floods, was on the whole, 
generally good. * 

In the way of Legislation, three Bills, all of which received 
the assent of the Governor-General and passed into law during 
the year, were under the consideration of the Legislative 
Council o{ the Lieutenant-Governor during the session 1889-90. 
The first of these was merely for the purpose of amalgamating 
the Superannuation Funds of the Police Forces of Calcutta 
and the Suburbs, the latter having now been incorporated with 
tlie former ; and the second, entitled an Act to amend the 
Bengal Vaccination Act, 1880, was to render applicable to the 
Suburbs certain rules and orders till then applicable only to 
Calcutta, The third Act, which was one to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the Port of Calcutta and to the 
appointment of Commissioners for the Port, althoilgh mainly a 
consolidating measure, nevertheless made some important 
amendments in the existing law. The number of Port Com- 
missioners was increased from 13 to 15 ; the manner in which 
the port property should be valued for purposes of Municipal 
assessment was prescribed ; provision was made for the institu- 
tion of civil suits by persons debarred the use of private 
wharves or other woiks, or whose wharves or other works were 
removed by the Commissioners ; some sections were introduced 
relating to the mode of preparing the Budget and defining the 
liability of the Commissioners in respect of goods in their 
custody ; and provision was also made for the grant pf pen- 
sions to the port employes; the position and duties of the 
Port Police being at the same time more clearly defined. The 
question of entrusting a larger share in the administration of 
criminal justice to benches of Honorary Magistrates came 
before Sir Steuart,Bayley in the c&urse of the year, and, his 
Honour favouring such an arrangement, the number of cases 
made over to them increased. District Magistrates report 
favourably on their attendance, and the work done by them. 
In its Criiniaal Jurisdiction, 125 persons came under trial before 
the High* Court. The percentage of convictions to the total 
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of convictions and acquittals was 77 : a higher figure than in 
any of the preceding five years. In its Appellate Jurisdiction, 
the Court dealt with the cases of 3,504 persons ; in 1,239 of 
which the appeals or applications were rejected, while sentences 
were confirmed in 673, modified in 298, reversed in 832, and 
enhanced in 3. There were 255 European British subjects 
brought to trial in the criminal courts, the average of the three 
preceding years being 228. Exactly three-fourths of these 
were in Chittagong, Darjeeling, the 24-Pergunnahs, and How- 
rah, and 72 per cent of them were charged with breaches of 
special and local laws. Of the others, 12 were charged with 
theft, 10 with mischief, 7 with offences affecting life, and the 
remainder with minor offence^ under the Penal Code. As 
regards litigation of Government and the Court of Wards, there 
was distinct improvement. Government was concerned in 454 
cases and the Court of Wards in 720, against averages of 798 
and i,iii for the preceding five yca.rs. Government litigation 
was successful to the extent of 85*7 per cent., that of the Court of 
Wards to the extent of 90 7 per cent. The increase in the 
number of registrations during the year was 110,146, the 
largest increase yet recoided. The number of ceremonies 
registered under the Mahommedan Marriage Act showed a 
slight falling off. 

Tlic most important works dealt with by the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality were in connection with sanitation, drainage, and water 
supply, whidi is, as it should be. Two new Municipalities 
were established during the year, and two old ones (Assensole 
and the Suburbs of Calcutta) abolished, so that the total 
number at the close of the year was 147, as in 1888-89. On 
the subject of capital expenditure, the Lieutenant-Goveinor 
remarked that he was not disappointed with the manner in 
which Municipalities had availed themselves of the more 
liberal policy inaugurated by Government, and he was quite 
sure that a very profitable use was being made of the loans 
already granted ; “but he would be glad to see ^he larger 
Municipalities, especially those in Behar, more forward to 
appreciate the necessity of capital expenditure*. On the whole, 
the opinion of local officers regarding the working of the 
Municipalities was faj/ourable, and His Honour, although he 
did not hesitate to indicate many important matters in regard 
to which there was urgent need of improvement, was at pains 
to make it clear tljat the year had been charficterised by much 
good work and devotion to public duty. 

Crops were on the whole fairly good, though somewhat 
below tJie average, and in some places greatly damaged by 
floods and drought; and scarcity, at one time tor another, 
threatened many. It was, however, only in the Patna and 
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Orissa Divisions that matters became really serious, and that 
large measures of relief had to be undertaken. In their con- 
duct, Sir Steuart Bayley’s experience in the Patna Division in 
the Famine of 1874 stood him in good stead, as well as his 
indefatigable energy and ubiquitousness. * 

The quantity of indigo exported, which had remained nearly 
stationary for three years, increased by about 6 per cent ; but 
towards the close of the year prices were unfavourably* affected 
by the tightness of the Money Market, and a sudden rise in 
Exchange. The area under tea cultivation was diminished ; 
but the total outturn increased. To improved cultivation 
this improvement is mainly attributed. In pursuance of a 
scheme for expediting the development of technical education 
in India, Mr. E W. Collin, C.S., was deputed to make a sur- 
vey of the existing industries, and to report on the advisability 
of establishing schools of instruction at industrial centres. 
His enquiry did not extend to the production of raw material, 
such as coal, indigo, jute, tea, and agricultural produce general- 
ly, and therefore did not deal with the question of agricultural 
education ; but he visited all the chief seats of the European 
and Native industries, and gave a full and interesting account 
of them. Bengal is almost wholly agricultural, and only 873 
per cent, of the population are engaged in industrial pursuits, 
and of these the greater number are found in Calcutta and* the 
surrounding districts. There are in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta about 50 mills, factories, and presses which give em- 
ployment to upw^ards of fifty thousand natives and to a large 
number of European foremen ; and there are also large mechan- 
ical workshops in Calcutta and Howrah, and Railway work- 
shops at Jamalporc, Kanchraparah, and Saidpore. The native 
industries, in so far as they are independent of foreign influen- 
ces, are for the most part insignificant. Thus every large 
village has its potter, its blacksmith, its silversmith, &c., who 
produce ordinary rough articles for cvery-day wenr and tear ; 
but it is only in the neighbourhood of Calciltta, or at European 
factories, such as the Burrakur Iron Works, or Burn and Com- 
pany’s Pottery "Works at Raneegunge, that high class \yoik can 
be obtained. This, however, 'does not apply to the artistic 
manufactures, for although wood -carving,* Assamese silk- weav- 
ing and the Kasider cloth made from it, as well as silk-weaving 
generally, have greatly declined, yet the 'native jewellery, and 
more especially ,the filigree work of Dacca and Cuttack, main- 
tains its high standard j and fine ivory carvings, metal inlaid 
work, and pictured silk of Moorshedabad can still be obtained, 
although, in each of these three cases, the art is how confined 
to less than half-a-dozen families. The total value of the 
sea-bornef trade of the Bengal Presidency increased from 
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Rs. 78,17,13,6^4 to Rs. 79,12,31,540. This increase was entire- 
ly in foreign exports — a hopeful sign. 

The Kengat yProvincial grant was almost entirely spent in 
maintaining over 1,200 miles of metalled and 750 miles of 
unmetalled road, 'and on Civil Buildings. Under the latter 
head, Rs. 3,72,689 was expended in constructing and repairing 
public offices of official residences at Balasore, Arrah, Doomka, 
Julpigoree, Cox’s Bazar, Chittagong, and Pubna ; Rs. 46,554 
was spent on the construction of three distilleries and in in • 
troducing improvements in excise manufacture ; the extension 
of the Museum at Calcutta was nearly completed ; of 23 Mun- 
siffs’ courts under construction during the year, 1 1 were com- 
pleted ; Rs. 3,01,263 as spent on additions to the Central 
Jail at Bhagulpore, the Presidency Jail, the Reformatory School 
at Alipore, the Dacca Central Jail, the intermediate jail at 
Khoolna, on constructing an intermediate jail at Doomka and 
lock-ups at Deoghur, Gaibanda, Somastipore, and Pakoiir, and 
in converting the hajut at Rajmehal into a lock-up, and in im- 
proving the lock-up at Cutwa ; the new police office at Cuttack, 
and the additions and alterations to the Mill barracks at Dacca, 
to make them suitable for occupation by the reserve police, 
were completed ; some important additions and alterations 
were made to the lunatic asylum at Cuttack ; and Rs. 4,67,182 
was* spent in constructing roads in Chota Nagpore. These 
are the chief objects on which the Provincial grant was expend- 
ed, although a number of other works of minor importance 
were also carried out. Almost the whole of the expenditure 
under Local Funds consists of the outlay by District Boards 
and District Road Committees on roads and communications. 
The total number of miles of railroad open in Bengal at the 
close of the year was 2,246^ miles, control and financial respon- 
sibility for 1,047 J/2 miles of which had been undertaken by the 
Local Government. In addition to this total, I29j^ miles were 
under construction and 796 miles under survey. About the 
Telegraph system, find it written that the incre^ing extent 
to which the public avail themselves of the facilities offered 
them fo|[ telcgnxphic communication, and the * eagerness with 
which they utilize any extensiem of the system, certainly con- 
stitute one very important indication of material progress ; and 
in this respect the rapid progress of previous years was well 
maintained. The number of messages amounted to 540,245, 
and the receipts to Rs. 8,27,319, an increase in each case 
of 9 per cent, over the preceding ye^r. In two years the 
increase in each case amounts to over 21 per cent. The mile- 
age of lines 'was increased by 73 miles, bringing the total Up to 
5,421 miles ; and 50 offices were opened while 21 were closed, 
so that at the end of the year the number of offices op'bn* stood 
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at 606. Amon^ the new offices, three were opened, at the head- 
quarters of districts, so that there are now only two districts in 
Bengal — Maldah and the Sonthal Pcrgunnahs — the Sudder 
stations of which are without telegraphic communication. 

The number of publications received, in the Bengal Library 
was 2,603 — 7 S more than the average of the previous five years. 
The increase was entirely in publications in English ; and 
Drama, as usual, heads the list. 


Report on the Administration of the N.~W. Provinces and Oudh 
for the year ending 31.^^ Marck 1890. 

^l^HE actual receipts of the year of report aggregated 
JL Rs. 3,92,78,000. A falling off under the heading 
Provincial is due to deduction from the Provincial share 
proper of Land Revenue, of a sum of Rs. 22.79,000 : of 
which 20 lakhs represent the contribution from Provincial 
funds to Imperial, consequent on the re-imposition of 
the putwari rate under Act IX of 1889. The Provincial 
expenditure of the year (exclusive of adjustments in favour 
of Local) amounted to Rs. 2.80,51,000, or Rs. 27,06,000 les.s 
than that of the previous year. This more than counter- 
balanced the amount (Rs. 14,76,000) by which the income c>f 
the year fell below that of 1888-89. The total expenditure 
on Public Works was Rs. 45,41,885, against R 5 . 51,55,545 in 
the previous year. The percentage of Establishment fo Outlay 
was for all heads, 27 70, We are told that the revised 
scheme for working the Government Workshops at Roorkee, 
which had been tentatiyely introduced during the previous 
year, has worked satisfactorily. The workshops, in short, are 
for the future to be managed on business principles. No nevy 
works of importance were undertaken in connection with 
railways. The Powayan Steam Tramway has bee* completed’ 
and opened for traffic. The new aqueduct to carry the 
Lower Ganges Canal over the Kali Nadi, at Nadrai, was 
also completed during the year. 

The gross revenue realized from Irrigation was Rs. 58,03,374, 
and exceeded working expenses and .interest charges by 
Rs. 1,16,267. The Tarai and Bhabar Canals irrigated 114.680 
acres. The greater part gf an increased revenue of nearly 3^ 
lakhs of rupees is^ se.t down as having been yarned by Canals. 
A propos of revenue, it appears that in the south of th*e 
Agra and Muttra districts the inroads of wild cattle did so 
much damage to crops, that it was found necessciry to fence 
the border for many miles ; an expensive precaution, the under- 
taking of which indicates the severity of the affliction. In Banda 
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and Hamirpur, the spread of kans grass is another serious 
impediment to cultivation. Reductions of revenue will probably 
be necessary in order to give these districts a fair chance of 
financial recovery. 

The heavy increase in litigation in the North-Western Provinces since 
the passing q( the last Pfent Act^ that has been noticed in past years^ 
is maintained. The increase of the last five years has been mainly in 
the well-to-do and permanently-settled districts of the Benares Divi- 
sion. ' During these yeais reot*suits have increased by nearly 70 per 
cent., whereas in the districts of the Agra Division, where theie has 
been much land thrown out of eultivation and considerable difficulty 
experienced in'the collection both of rent and revenue, there has been 
Si marked decrease in the ntimber of suits for arrears of rent. The 
increase in the eastern districts is coincident with a marked increase 
in the use of money-orders for thde payment of rent, and it is possible 
that between the two there may be some connection. The landlord 
being no longer able to credit collections to arrears, is obliged to 
resort to the rent courts to secure a record of the arrears and to pre- 
vent their becoming time-barred. An increase occurred in the number 
of applications to eject tenants with rights of occupancy ; but the 
conclusion of the Board of Revenue, after a protracted and patient 
inquiry throughout the Province, was, that so far as occupancy tenants 
relinquished their holdings, it is not as a i ule under undue pres-ure 
from the landlord, and that while there are individual lannioids who 
avail tlieinselves of every pretext and opportunity to destroy the 
occupancy tenure on their lands, the great body of the landowners arc 
not oppressive in their relations with their tenantry, and disturbance 
;n their holdings is quite inconsiderable in dimension. 

In Oucih, the number of tenancies in which notice of eject- 
ment was issued was nearly double that of the previous year, 
which means that the provsions of the new law are becoming 
better understood, and are, therefore, more made use of by 
landlords. Still, the entire number of notices remains in- 
significant (17 per cent, on the whole number of tenancies) 
and not a twentieth part of the number issued in the last year 
of the old Rent Act. In spite of endeavours to inform ryots 
of the privileges they have acquired under the new law, there 
is still much ignorance on the subject in backward and sec- 
luded parts of the province, and feudal instincts and traditions 
still survive and hold, sway in many districts, ©onsequently 
there are still private and illegal enhancements and evictions ; 
but continued careful enquiry points to the conclusion that these 
are diminishing and are nowhere farge. The law strives more 
or less in vain agaihst natural conditions of contract, and, 
other considerations 9^part, the over-population *of many parts 
of the province makes the holding' of an ejected tenant 
matter ol keen competition : the in-coming tenant is ready to 
accept any terms , the landlord may choose to dictate, 
whatever thejaw may say. Applications for loans under the 
Land Improvement Act decreased in value in the North- 
Western Provinces, chiefly in the Meerut Division, * where the 
progress of assessment operations doubtless checked applica- 
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tions by landlords. In Oudh there was some increase. Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s Resolution holds — 

That, in this matter, the attitude of the District Officer is 
more and more clearly the determining factor in the extent to 
which this assistance is applied for and taken. The funds placed at 
^ the credit of a particular district are seldom hrge ; the at ea or the 
numbers that can be helped is in ordinary years very limited ; and 
there are difficulties to be overcome, such as the passive obstruction of 
the subordinate officials, complications of tenure, and poculiarities 
of soil : but much can be done whtfn a District Officer chooses, for the 
help of agriculture in his district. 

In six districts of the Northwestern ProvinceSjt settlement opera- 
tions were in progress, name^, Gorakhpur, Basti, Bulandshahr, 
Muzaffarnagar, Sahiiranpur and Jhansi. In the three former districts 
the assessment woik has been ^ completed, and the increase in the 
revenue in the three districts amounts to 20 lakhs of rupees on a former 
total of Rs. 42,96.920. 

An inquiry into the financial condition of 28 estates in 
the North-Western Provinces, which had been taken under 
Court of Wards* management on the application of theit 
proprietors, shows that this management has been very success- 
ful ; debts amounting to Rs. 18,83,672 having been liquidated 
out of the profits. Collections from State properties amount- 
ed to nearly 98 per cent, of the demand — 

Tiie most important of the experiments carried on by the Agricul- 
tural Department were those in connection with the reclamation of 
fisar land. At the Cawnpore farm good work was done in the tdu' 
cation of apprentices and in the distribution of selected seeds. The 
Director also sent apprentices to six districts where they took a num- 
ber of borings for wells ; boring apparatus was also lent to zamlndars 
on favourable terms, and the advantages of this method of* selecting 
sites for new wells are being rapidly better appreciated. 

The area under tea has nearly doubled since 1876, and the 
outturn now amounts to 18 lakhs of pounds. 

The gross receipts from Income-tax were Rs. 20,89,000 
against Rs. 20,60,000 in the previous year, the charges for 
realization of the tax were Rs 34,000 against Rs. 37,000. The 
average amount assessed on each thousand of the population 
was Rs. 42, and the average assessment ger person assessed 
was Rs. 27. The revenue from stamps shows an Increase of 
Rs. 3,05.000, and. is the highest on record. 

Prosecutions under the Excise Act were more numerous 
than in the preceding year, but involved fewe^ersons. The 
self-seeking vanity of hot gospellers of t^gp^erance, like 
Mr. Caine and Mr. Evans, is probably proof against arguments 
derived from fact and refisison ; but some of the well meaning 
people whom thdy have alarmea with flieir objurgation.*^ 
may, perhaps, be comforted by the following -extract from the 
Lieutenant-Governor's Resolution on the North-Western Pro- 
• vinces Administration Report : — 

During "the year exhaustive inquiries were made, under instruction 
from the Government of India,* into the excise administration in 
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. these Provinces, in consequence of a resolmfon passed by the Hoase of 
Commons (on the motion of Mr. Caine) condemning, in general 
termSt the Indian system of excise. The result of the inquiry went to 
prove what, for the rest, was well enough known — that drunkenness, 
as a vice and leading to ctime, does not exist in these Provinces : that 
masses of the popuiation never touch intoxicants in any shape or ; 
and that the classes who resort to liquor or consume drugs would 
certainly secure these Intoxicants in an illegal way if they were unable 
to obtain them legally. 

About Local Self-government, vve are told that most of the 
District Boards took a wholesome and lively interest in matters 
entrusted to tkeir charge. In no case did Government find it 
necessary directly to interfere. ^ There were, on the 31st March 
1890, 108 Municipalities in the amalgamated provinces, against 
109 in the previous year. Of thfese 102 were administered under 
Act XV of 1883, and the remaining six continued under the 
older Act XV of 1873. The total normal income of Municipali- 
ties amounted, in round numbers, to Rs. 30,64,000. Of which 
total Octroi contributed Rs. 2002,000; Rs. 11,44,000 was 
borrowed by Municipalities (almost wholly from Government) 
for construction of Waterworks, carrying out of Drainage 
Schemes, and other important local improvements. Everyone 
who appreciates the immense value and uses of sanitation 
must rejoice to find the Government liberal-minded in this 
matter of loans to Municipalities. Municipal administration 
was on the whole uneventful. Here is a warning note : — 

It was ruled, owing to certain irregularities that had occurred 
at Benares* on the occasion of the annual municipal elections, that at all 
future elections measures should be adopted to ensure that individuals 
who attended at the polling statious to vole, were not to be allowed 
dither Jo renwin with the returning officers under pretext of watching 
the proceedings, or to address themselves to electors. It was further 
decided that, if accommodation were required for spectators, it should be 
provided in some place separated from the returning officers ; and 
that care should be taken that spectators, whether electors or other- 
wise, in no way mixed themselves up with the proceedings of the 
returning officers. 

A special census of clans suspected of practising infanticide 
was held ; ‘ notably the Sansiahs : — 

Fndenvours h.ive* lieen m»dc to discriminate between the more 
notoriously crimin.il membeis of the tribe and .those families whose 
conVieciion with Clime has been slighter. The former consist mainly 
of hardened ciiminuls of mature age, and old men and women, whose 
past history gives liCile or no hope of their possible refoim ; and it has 
been considered necessary to segregate them in a reformatory settle- 
ment at Sultanpur.' On the other hand, in view of the fact that in 
Agra and certain other djBirictfe, numbers of the S msiah tribe have 
apparently takerfto honest means of livelihood, it«is hoped that, under 
a system of enforced isolation and strict siuiervision, the less criminal 
families of the proclaimed gangs may be induced to settle down to 
agricultural pursuits and it has been arranged to locate them in 
scattered holdings, throughout the Province, under landlords who bad 
expressed their willingness to receive them and give them ^employment 
under certain conditions it deemed necessary to impose. In 
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addition, measures have been taken to*separate from their parents^ and 
all the old associations of the tribe, the young and innocent children : 
to this end a reformatory has been established at Fatehgarh, to be 
managed on the principles of the juvenile reformatory at Bareilly. 
The proclaimed gangs numbered 1,687 members : of these 391 have 
• been sent to Sultanpur, 48 children to Fatehgarh, and 638 have been 
transferred to zamfndars. A large portion of the remainder have, it is 
believed, escaped to Native States. 


Report on the Administration of tlu Punjab and Jits Dependencies 
for 1889-90. ■ , 

T he frontier tribes, the ^lack Mountain Expedition of 
1888 being fresh in their memories, were unusually well 
behaved during the year reported on, and, on the Peshawar 
border, a satisfactory state of things prevailed. 

The same remark applies to British relations with the tribes 
of the Khaibar Pass, though inter-tribal feuds and difficulties 
continued. Diplomatic relations with leopards are not effica- 
cious in the direction of changing their spots. Towards the 
close of the year a railway survey was made of the country 
along the south bank of the Kabul river. Three military posts 
were established in the Gomal Pass, and this road would 
sliortly, it was hoped, be a true Royal lu’ghway, instead af a 
difficult route, infested by desperate robbers, and impassable 
except to strong bodies of armed men. Bribery was another 
pacificatory engine employed : — 

Allowances, amounting to Rs, 30,500 per annum, have been grantep 
to the Mahsiid Wazfifs, and the ShiiAnfs have received an annual 
assignment of Rs. 14,500. The Dai wesh Khels of Wana have also 
been gi anted an allowance of Rs. 14,000 per annum. In the case of 
the Waziifs, these allowances are piobably not much greater in amount 
lh:m the income which these tiibes used to derive from constant theft 
and robbeiy in the Gomal Pass, and they are laigely given in the 
shape of tribal service for the protection of the roads. It is proposed 
that a light toll should hereafter be levied on all animals and persons 
using the Gomal route as in the case of the Khaibar Pass. The Dera 
GhAzi Khan border has been quiet ihrouglTout the year. The whole 
of this border y; now enclosed by Biitish Biliichistan, and before long 
it will necessarily cease to retain its frontier character and remain 
merely a difficult hill country betWeen two British jurisdictions. 

99T per cent, of the land revenue demand for the year was 
collected : there were no longer any outstanding balances in 
the Gurgaon and Montg^omery districts, which at one time 
showed a very Iftrge amount of arrears. * The allowance!^ 
formerly enjoyed by village headmen and putwaris for the 
collection of local rates had been withdrawn, •and at the 
* same time the rate itself had slightly lowered- Criminal 
statistics for* 1889 showed a decided improvement on those of 
recent years. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks, however, that 
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there is scope for more Imptovement. He blames the Magis- 
tracy for “ some want of discrimination in inflicting punish- 
ments,” the latter for insufficiency of detective ability. 

Under the heading Civil Justice we are told that— 

There was a considerable falling-off in the number of Civil suits 
institired, the decrease being general throughout the province in all but 
two districts, but most strongly marked in the frontier districts wheie 
no doubt Civil references to councils of elders under tlie Regulation 
of 1887 have, 10 some extent, reduced the number of suits coming be- 
fore the Civil Courts. The general deciease in litigation has been 
explained as dPiie to the agricultural prosperity which prevailed in most 
parts of the province, and this e.»pranation seem> reasonable, in view 
of the fact that there was a considerable reduction in the number of 
suits for money instituted by the trading classes against agriculturists. 
The number of applications for declarations of insolvency also rnateii- 
ally decreased during the year 1889, — an indication that cotiiinercial 
interests were in a ptosperous condition. 

An interesting feature in the administration of Civil Justice 
during 1889 was the working of the amended law of appeal, 
introduced at the close of the previous year. The number of 
appeals instituted in the District Courts increased by very 
nearly 1,000, while those preferred to Divisional Judges fell by 
more than tliat amount. In the Chief Court the number of 
appeals instituted from decrees fell from 2,104 to 1,282 ; but the 
relief thus given to the Judges was, to some extent, neutralized 
by a large increase in the number of applications for revision. 
There was e decrease in the number of documents registered 
in the ordinary way ; a result attributed to the fact that the 
transfers now made in the annual land revenue records are 
considered sufficient evidence of title, while, as regards ordinary 
bonds, there is reason for believing, that there is a growing 
disbelief in the necessity for registration as evidencing the 
transaction of a loan. 

No further extension of the Municipal system took place 
during the year, but on the contrary, the abolition of ten 
petty municipalities had been decided on between the close of 
the year and the date of the Report. The working af the several 
bodies was fairly good, but the spirit of faction was not entirely 
absent. It must be confessed that the system of election is 
somewhat disappointing and is far from popular. 

The desire for improved conservancy and sanitation was, 
however, becoming .more general among Municipal Com- 
mittees. Drainage and Sewerage ‘Works were under con- 
struction in Ludhiana and Gujranwala ; the waterworks, of 
Rawalpindi were extended and a project for the water supply 
of Delhi wae put is hand. Similar projects were either under 
construction or about to be undertaken in Umballa, Amritsur - 
and Dalhousie. Districts Boards are reported ^ not very 
energetic bodies : their public *^works administration in pa4:ti- 
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cular is animadverted on, and more.method and vigour therein 
is advised. . , 

Local Boards “ have not hitherto been of much practical 
utility.” Trade, both with trans-border countries and other 
pi«vinces, showed an increase in value over*last years figures. 
As regards foreign trade, marked increase took place in the 
traffic with countries on the North-Western frontier, attribu- 
ted to the tranquillity that prevailed in Afghanistan. The 
Trade with Kashmir rs reported steadily progressive.. 


General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India Depart^ 
ment administered under the Government of India during 
1888-89. 

P RAISING the work of the Survey of India is, in its different 
way, very like attempting to gild refined gold. That in- 
defatigable Department always does good work, always has a 
good record to show. Its General Report for 1888-89 no 
exception to this rule. In connection with it, we note that 
Field operations during, the year were carried on by twenty-five 
parties ; that Trigonometrical surveys have been carried on, 
on the coast of Lower Burma ; tlut, owing to urgent demand 
for Forest surveys, the services of officers employed on •that 
work have been devoted to Forests in the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, Madras, and Burma; Forests, paym handsomely : 
Trigonometrical surveys, though quite as valuable intrinsically, 
do not bring ready money into the Exchequer ; and 
Governments, like the profanum vulgus in these ante-millennial 
times, are fain to ‘make hay while the sun shines.* Thus, 
we find it written in the Report: — 

During the present year it again became necessary, owing to 
the paucity of officers, to suspend temporarily the electro-telegraphic' 
operations for longitude, and to establish in lieu of them latitude 
observations on the meiidian of 80^ on the Jubbulpore Meridianal 
Series, in continuation of the work of i886-8v- Sev^ stations were 
observed at, ranging from the parallel of 1 9^-49 on the north to 
on the south. 

Reconnaissance survey of Upper Burma proceeded .steadily' 
during the year under revieW. Survey officers accompanied 
the various military expeditions, and,* as far as they could 
under the circumstances, exploited tliQ Chin Country, the 
Shan States, and the Shamo District. Surveys of a more 
regular character were carried oh in the« Minbu, Myingy^n, 
Sagain and Ruby Mine Districts. The year’s outturn amounted 
to 20,510 square miles, mapped on the -inch, scale, which 
brings the total area mapped by Major Hobday’s party 
in Uppef *Burma up to 52,290 square miles. We shall not 
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do amiss in mentioning here that the Gill Memorial Medal 
for 1889 was awarded by the Council of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society to Mr. M, J. Ogle, Surveyor, in recognition of 
his excellent survey work on the North-Eastern Frontier 
and in Burma. ‘ ‘ 

A small survey party accompanied the Lushai Expedition of 1888-89. 
The ar^ea of new country mapped on the scale amounted to 

540 square miles, besides about 210 square miles which were roughly 
reconnoitred. The work done was small, which was due to the 
illness and subsequent death of the officer in charge, Lieutenant 
Pollen, R. E / but it gives valuable additional knowledge of the 
country traversed by the force#' 

On the North-West Frontier the party employed in Baluchistan 
effected, in conjunction with its regular work, a large amount of 
reconnaissance survey of new country. The tour of the Agent to 
the Governor-General to Eastern Toba and the Zhob Valley in 
July 1889, furnished an opportunity for extending our geographical 
knowledge in that direction, and i^ioo square miles of country were 
mapped there on the ^-inch scale. In Western Baluchistan Sub- 
Surveyor Ahmad Ali executed a reconnaissance, resulting in the 
addition of 19,000 square miles of geogiaphical information to our 
maps, and has completed all that is at present required to be 
known in ' that portion of Baluchistan. Another surveyor was deputed 
to Persia in Match 1889 for survey work in association with officers 
employed under the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter-Master 
General’s Department. 

The,, aggregate areas that have been geographically surveyed 
in the operations referred to above are 19,000 miles on the 
J^-inch scale, ^2,420 miles on the J^-inch scale, totals not insig- 
nificant. . 

Exploration on the Northern Frontier has been limited to 
a reconnaissance by a native explorer in the neighbourhood of 
Sadiya, with a view to throwing further light on the vexed ques- 
tion of the lower course of the Sangpo river between Pemakoi 
and its junction with the Brahmaputra. “Political difficulties pre- 
vented the full success of this exploration : but as a result 
of it, and broadly speaking, the course of the Dihong has 
been somewhat straightened out and made to flow in a more 
south-easterly direcb'op than before.** A large portion of the 
supposed drainage of the Zyul, or Yang-sang-chun, has been 
now assigned to the Dihong river, thus giving an ostensible 
cause for the vast discharge of that stream, for which the 
previous disposition of the water-parting failed to account. 

Maps have been in. great demand. There \^ere 3,820 new 
ones published during the year. The total number issued 
Wetjs 167,527, valued at Rs. 05, 844. The heliogravure process 
is said to be making steady progress.' 
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General Literature. 

The Dlvdn-uHdfisi. Translated for the first time out of Persian 
into Enjjlish prose, with critical and explanatory remarks, 
with an Introductory Praface, with a note on Sufi, ism, 
and with a life of the Author. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. Wilberforce Clarke, R.E., Author of The Persian 
Manual,*' First Translator (out of the Persian) of “ The 
Bustan-i-Sa*di ** and of “ The Sikandar Nama-i-Nizami.*’ 
In two volumes. 1891. 


T he translation for the first time into English of the 
whole of the Divan '"I Shams-ud-Din-Muhammad-i- 
Hafiz-i-Shlrazi is an event which will be hailed with satisfaction 
by all students of the Persian language. When they learn that 
the translatten has been produced by no unknown or obscure 
author, ,but is from the able pen of so accomplished a Persian 
scholar as Colonel Wilberforce Clarke, R.E., who has already 
acquired a well-earned reputation for his faithful translations of 
the Biistdn and the Sikandar Nama, they will be able to form 
some idea of the intellectual treat in store for them. We regret 
our inability, f^r want of time and space, to do anything like 
justice to a work which fills two large tomes of eleven hundred 
pages in all, and which throughout displays the most careful 
study and deep research. 

English translators of Persian poems have generally not con* 
fined themselves to giving a correct rendering of the original, but 
have given something of their own instead. Sir William Jones's 
so-called translation of one of the odes of Hafiz, beginning— 

“.Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck infold,” • 

has been lauded exceedingly, and the verses are very beautiful 
indeed, but it can in no sense be called a translation ; and tliis will 
be evident to any one who peruses Colonel Clarke’s translation 
of the same O^e given in pages 40 to 4iof the first volume. 
Such praise Colonel Cjarke rightly considers to be rather dis- 
praise, and his translation of the Divan is *a perfectly accurate 
and literal translation, in which the oriental imagSry of the ori- 
ginal has •been caref^ully preserved. Colonel Clarke deserves 
great praise for his absolutely /aithful rendering of probably the 
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most difficult, and certainly the most beautiful poem in the 
Persian language. We have now for the first time, we believe, a 
clear exposition of the mystical tenets of the Sufis, as expounded 
and laid bare by H^fiz himself, and this itself is a most valuable 
acquisition. ' ' 

The first edition of the work, which has been printed in a 
most creditable manner by the Government Central Press, 
comprises, we understand, a thousand copie?, of which some 
are bound in parchment and vellum, some in white cloth, and 
some in stiff paper, to suit the means of all classes of pur- 
chasers. The work can be obtained in India from Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co., and in England, where the copyright 
will be taken out in the course of two or three months, the 
publishers will probably be Messrs. Paul Keegan and Co. 

In addition to the valuable notes on Sufi, ism in these 
volumes, a supplementary volume, -comprising two hundied 
page 5 , dealing exclusively with the subject, will, we are told, 
be shortly pubjished. 

The Fauna of British India^ including Ceylon and Burniah. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Edited by W. T. Blanford. ^eptilia and 
B^trachia by GEORGE A. Boulenger. London : Taylor and 
Francis. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta : Thacker 
Spink & Co. Bombay : Thacker & Co., Limited. Berlin : 
R. Friedliin^er und Sohn, ii, Carlstrasse. 1890. 

^ "‘HE last issued volume of The Fauna of British India^ 
1 published under the authority of the Secretary of State, 
treats of Reptilia and Batrachia : an interesting natural history 
study dealt with by George A. Boulenger. 

As to the scope and, character. of the work, we quote from 
Mr. W. T. Blanford's preface : — 

Two classes of Vertebrata, the Reptiles and the Batrachians or 
Amphibians, are described in this volume of the Fauna of British 
India. These twd classes have often been associated ^ zoological 
works, and were, by *ni any writers, until recently, not regarded as 
distinct. The study of both is usually prosecuted by the same observ- 
ers, and no practical advantage would result from publishing the 
descriptions of the two separa.tely. * . . . 

Mr. Boulenger, to'whoin Indian naturalists are indebted for the 
present woi k, has already classified and described tail known Croco- 
diles, Tortoises, Lizards^ Chainseleons, and Batrachians in Catalogues 
of the British Museum that hz^ve appeared during the last eight years, 
r Many of the characters of genera and species '‘now published are 
taken frorn those, catalogues, but numerous additions have been 
made, and several alterations have been inserted. 

It need hardly be said that the scientific part of the wol-k 
is well done. The get-up of the book leaves' nothing to be 
desired, the plates being specially worthy of commendation. 
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InduUka: a Malayalam novelrby O.^ChandU MenoN. Trans- 
lated into English by W. Dumergue, C. S. Madras : Addison 
and Co., Mount Road, Madras. 1890. 

^^TAY-AT-HOME English believers in T/ie Indian Magazine, 
and namby-pamby literature of that sort, and Exeter Hall 
people with an itch for the exercise of philanthrophy ha foreign 
parts and a proneness to preach about the subjection of 
women in India, should read Induleka. After reading it, they 
will have perforce to admit that some IncfSans at any rate 
translate their faith in womenkfnd and their social functions 
on other and quite different linq^ from subjection. Mr. Chandu 
Menon, the author of this Malayalam novel, which Mr 
Dumergue has translated — and translated well, we should think, 
judging his work by the easy flow and self-evident fitness of 
the diction — gives us pictures of life and conduct amongst 
the Nairs of Malabar, which, if the novel is a fair reflex of the 
social conditions obtaining amongst that community, go far 
to show, not only that Nair women are held in esteem as the 
equals, if not more than the equals, of Nair men-folk, but that 
they have, moreover, attained to more culture, and refinement 
than they are usually credited with. Mr. Menon's artistic 
error lies, it seems to us, in making his heroine too much, out 
of the stuff dreams are made of. Induleka is a good deal 
more intellectual and cultured, and is dowered *with a good 
deal more of liberty than is really permitted to unmarried 
Indian young ladies, even of the Nair persuasion. We do not 
think that, as a rule, Nair young ladies, belonging to well-to-do 
families, have separate establishments of their own, in which 
they are allowed, without reproach, to rel:eive the nocturnal 
visits of young men, without even the protecting aegis of a 
duenna. We do not think that they are given to playing the 
piano and talking philosophy, in preference to gossipping or 
flirting. Induleka is. Nor do we think Jthat, as a rule, Nair 
girls prefer English to their mother towgue. Influleka does. 
Mr. Menon is ^an ardent reformer on Western-world lines, and 
accordingly he depicts his heroine on the lines he wouJd have 
an ideal heroine traverse and beautify. She is as accomplish- 
ed and well-read as she is beautiful, as wise as she is good, as 
free from natioilal and caste prejudices as she is fond of imitating 
.Western-world fashions of thought and behaviour. When he 
allows her to be Malayalam and* natural, %he is charming ; in 
her affiliation to English modes, pert sometiines, unnatural, and 
not so charming. Her lover, Madhavan, an eaho of the last 
Congress-platform, as understood in Madras, although des- 
cribed as^ ^n adept at cricket, and — lawn-tennis — and inured 
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to the toils of field-sports, * is a prig who does not deserve 
such devoted love as Induleka's. Although a graduate of the 
Madras University, he is a doubting heart, weak-kneed and 
flabby, able to argue on any conceivable subject ad infinitum^ 
unable to come to “a decision on any practical matter affecting 
himself. He has no backbone. He brings trouble on himself 
by his folly, and — weeping copiously the while — defies the 
chapter of accidents, and allows it to crush him, in the 
approved style that seems comnion to all Orientals. His com- 
plexion was like refined gold : the height of his ambition was 
a “ post ** in Government service. 

The real worth of the novel, and it is a worthy novel, lies 
in the glimpses and the finis^hed pictures it affords of Malay- 
alam habits of life and character. Panchu Menon, Karnavan 
(ChieO of the Chembhaziy of Puvali House, a patriarch of 70, 
whilom Tehsildar in some native state, a wealthy man, but 
miserly inclined, is made to pose as an incarnation of bigoted 
conservatism and obstruction. He knows no English, and 
does not favour adoption of English habits by Indians. 
Wherefore, of course, nothing much in the way of exalted virtue 
can be expected, from his portraiture at the hands of Mr. 
Chandu Menon. Induleka was the only person with whom 
he did not lose his temper. He was so well aware of his own 
irascibility, that he seldom visited Induleka in her house, lest 
some accident should betray him into a passion, though he 
never failed to enquire about her two or three times a day ; 
but with the exception of Induleka, it is doubtful whether any 
of the residents of Puvarangu and Puvalli ever passed a day 
without being deafened by his vituperation. 

One day, Panclru Menon swore a great oath, by the great 
goddess Bhagvate, that he would never give Induleka in 
marriage to Madhavan. Induleka did not swear at all ; but 
she nearly dissolved herself in tears and determined that at 
any rate she would never allow herself to be given in marriage 
to any body else.' Accordingly, she treated with*' scorn and 
contumely the overtures of the Moorkkhilatta Namburdiripad, 
a rich Brahman Rajah, a great lady-killer in This own estima- 
tion, who, arrayed in cloth of ^gold and panoply of gorgeous- 
ness, came in state, with a large retinue, and laid siege to the 
heart of Madhavanjs ever constant mistresS ; only to be 
spurned and laughed at by her. Pooc* man ! He was ignorant 
gf English, and, ow that scoi'e alone, indefensible. But, besides 
this appalling lack of virtue, his mouth, when he laughed 
stretched fro,m ear to ear. Another trait in his character was 

• The batteiy he took with him on his hunting expeditions — which were 
undertaken on foot and solus — consisted of 2 or 3 exl^ejlent guns of 
d'fferent kinds and 2 or 3 pistols and revolvers. 
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fondness for the drama. “ If the year had contained more than 
365 days, and if he had seen a piece performed every day, 
even then he would not have been satisfied ” Clearly, a young 
lady so aesthetically brought up as the heroine of this novel, 
wafc in duty bound to have no patience with* such a common- 
place wooer as this. It goes without saying that his wooing, 
though he was allowed Hte-d-tete interviews, and though his 
suit was favoured by the young lady*s guardians, was unsuc- 
cessful. Heroines in novels, whatever else they may be, are 
predestined to be constant. • 

By way of showing her constancy with CiTect, Induleka took 
pains to be rude to her unvjelcome adorer, made of him a 
laughing stock and a shame, drew him out to make himself 
silly. Her behaviour at this time does not strike us as in the 
best taste, but the chapters of the novel detailing it are servi- 
ceablc as a guide to Malayalam notions of correct behaviour, and 
a certain tendency to confound humour with flippancy. Some 
of the situations in the novel, however, are decidedly humorous, 
and humorously worked out, too. Take, for irjstance, the 
following conversation between Kesarvan Nambudiri and his 
wife : — 

“ They say earthoil light is very bad for the eyes, ** “ Who told you 
such iionesense .5* *' replied Kesavan Nambudiri, “As for eaith-oil, 
I suppose you mean kerosene. That’s the proper name. It is first 
. class stuff, and I lately saw the Thread Company’s factory lighted 
throughout with kerosene lamps. I can’t tell you, Lakshmi Kutty, 
how crowded that place is with people, and I’ve often wished to take 
you theie to see all the wonders. ” 

What are all those wonders ? ” asked Lakshmi Kutty. 

“ Heaven help me, but I can’t describe them,*’ leplied Kesavan 
Nambudiri. “ The ingenuity of the white men is wonderful, and 
you’d be astonished, Lakshmi, if you saw it ; you wouldn’t believe it, 
but the thing which has made so much noise in the world as a Thread 
Company is nothing but an iron wheel. It makes all the thread and 
is driven round and round by nothing but smoke, smoke, — nothing but 
smoke. But this smoke does not, like the smoke which hangs about 
our fire-places, irritate the eyes and nose and lungs 'in the least. 
They have built an enormous tail like a flUgstaff over the Company, 
and say it is intended to carry off the smoke. But I have my doubts 
as to this, and think there must be some magic charm inside it*. These 
white men are too clever to fet it out. If there were nothing of the 
kind, would the iron company and nins move as if they heard the 
word of command ? No, there must be some charm about it. ” 

“ Can't any of you find out what the chafm is ? ” asked Lakshmi 
Kutty. 

“ If 1 asked tlic Engineer he would shoot me, •No, No ! We cank 
think of asking him »ny thing,” said Kesavap, Nambudiri. “ But if 
any of us went there, he would take us near the machine and rap out 
one lie after another. Even a child would not be talcen in by what 
he says, but we daren’t show in the least that we don't believe him. 
On the cohtrary, we pretend that we are quite convinced.” 
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** With all respect to you« r* replied Lakshmt KtittVi I think this 
story about the smoke turninrg the ntacbine is mistake. , Induleka 
told me some things a few days ago about the railway train. She 
said that all machines of this kind are worked by the power of steam, 
and that smoke has no power in itself. She explained, amongst other 
things, that there is' no smoke without hre, and that we simplyr^see 
smoke wnere fire is, but that beyond this fact, smoke in itself is of no 
use. ” 

** Ah^ that may be bo in the case of railway trains, *’ said Kesavaii 
Nambudiri, “but all the same, it is smoke that drives the Thread 
Company round. I am certain, too, that there's some magic power 
inside that flagstaff. I have no' doubt of it. Madhavan or Govindan 
Kutti must have been palming^ off some tales on Induleka. The 
white men never tell these innocents the exact truth, but cram them 
with some cock-and-bull story, which the simpletons implicitly believe 
and repeat to women and such like. They never tell the real secret, 
or, if they do, it is only to those that go over to their religion and put 
on hats like theirs. '* 

“ I am not so sure of that, ** said Lukshmi Kutty. *• There is really 
no power in smoke. '' 

“ Don’t say so, ** answered Kesavan Nambudiri. *• There really 
is some power in smoke. For instance, do you mean to say that the 
smoke of a sacrifice has no power ? Here is also another point 1 am 
not certarn about, and 1 suspect that, in this case there is some sort 
of sacrifice going on, to gain fhc favour of some deities. There must 
be some image or magic circles inside that flagstaff. Who knows ? 
Then this sacrifice must be most acceptable to those deities^ and it 
must be their favour which sends the Company round ! Who can tell, 
'except Vishnu himself?'* 

“ But can’t you look in and find out ? ” said Lakshmi Kutty. 

Really,, Lakshmi, what a question to ask? Do you suppose tlrese 
white men would ever allow this ? If they did, wouldn’t their great- 
ness be at an end ? Do you think they will ever part with the secret 
of the railway trains and telegraphs and other contrivances which we 
see they have brought into their country ? Never. Have those white 
men spent a fraction in setting up this Thread Company ? No. All 
the money came out of the pockets of the natives, and then what 
advantages have we gained ? Not a single native has been admitted 
into the mystery. They collected ever so much money, but it was 
in England that they made their Company, and then brought it out 
here and atarted it. No doubt the Company is a mighty and splendid 
thing to look at, but there again, it is a white man who turns on the 
smoke and sets 'it whirling round and makes the threadrand we only 
gape with wonder when we see it turning. If we natives were not 
great fools, why should we not have had the Company constructed 
herd at Calicut itself ? What was there to hinder us ? As the money 
was ours, were they not bountf to do what we said ? But even if we 
said anything, it is not probable that we would gain our point. At 
any. rate^ after collecting a lakh and a half of rupees or so, they had 
the Company and everything constructed in their own country, and 
then brought it out by and set up here. The wiser they and 
•• the greater fools Are I '* ' 

We cordially locommend this boofc not only to students of 
native character, but also to novel readers who have not been 
spoilt by sensationalism, and retain their liking for a homely * 
story, bearing a good .deal of similitude .to real life ^and 
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humanity. The book is priggish • in tone throughout : that is 
the worst fault that can be urged against it Even the peerless 
Induleka has priggish instincts. As illustrative of the hook’s 
keynote, we quote a long speech put ^ into her mouth by the 
author : — . * • 

^ To say th»t a Mroman makes light of the matriage is .tnnta> 

* mount to saying that she is immoral. Did Madhavai\ then. mean 
' that all, or most of the women in this Land of Palms, are immoial ? 
' If he did, then 1 for one certainly cannot believe him. (f he intend- 
' ed to signify that we Nairs encourage immorality^ because, unlike tlie 

* Brahmins, we do not force pur womenkind to lite lives worthy only 

* of the brute creation by prohibidng all intercourse with others, and 

* by closing against them the gates of knowledge, then never was there 

* formed any opinion so false. Lihok at Europe and America, where 

* women share equally with men the advantages of education arid 

* literature and liberty 1 Are these wbitien all immoral ? Becaut;e, in 

* those countries, a woman Who adds refinement of education to beauty 

* of person, enjoys the society and conversation of men, is it to be 
' straightway supposed that the men whom she admits into the circle 

* of her friends are more to her than mere fi lends ? Or because, when 
' a woman has cultivated her musical talents^ a dozen men go m a 

* body to hear her sing, will you basely conclude that their real object 

* is totally different and by no means so innocent ? You men, being 

* fools^ take pride in a reputation for gallantry, and we women are 

* implicated helplessly in your scandals; but unless you are utteily 
‘ lost to all sense of honour, you will surely not besmirch with this 

* foul calumny .the fair name of women, who, belonging as they do to 

* your own race and caste, have the strongest claim on your loyalty. 

* A woman may have countless occasions and oppoituniiies for enjoy- 

* ment and amusement and mirth in male society w*ithout swerving 
' a hair’s breadth from the path of virtue, and it would cailse me the 

* greatest surprise if Madhavan took the part of those pestilential 
‘ scandalmongers who assume that gratification of lust is in reality 

* the one and only object of such pastime. 

* In my opinion, it is the resiiaints placed on the liberty of women 

* and the fashion of bringing them up as if they belonged Only to the 

* brute creation, that are the chief and most prolific causes of fm- 
' morality, and would any one think of imputing immorality to one of 

* the lower animals because it yields to its carnal apoetites ? 1 do not 
' say that education and enlightenment invariably make man or wo- 

* man proof against debauchery, and experience Shows us that depia- 

* vity and moral corruption do occasionally 'prevail even among those 

* whose minds have received the utmost benefits of civilization, but 1 

* am amazed when 1 hear certain persons, whom 1 can caU nothing 

* short of fools, assert that the rcTot of the evil is education itself. 

‘ The truth undoubtedly is that the diffusion of knowledge is the greit- 

* est foe of profligacy and vice, and Madhavan probably meant to 
‘ inveigh against the ordinance of our race, by which it is Mwful for a 

* woman to put away on& husband and take another accoidmg to her 
'own wifi and pleasure. There are^some disrtpbtable women who 
' avail themselves incontinently of their prerogative, hut the prerogative 
' m itself is oneofoiii most valuable institutions. Such liberty is, 'un- 
' known even in Europe, but 1 have read that some of'ilTe wisest hea^ 

' both in Europe and America consfder that the privilege shchjld be uiif 
' versa!. Without this power of freedom, numbers of itidrried couples, 
'both iiTEbvope and India, are doomed Krevocably to ^ss tlmr > lives 
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* in misery, and if the right is exercised, not with vicious intent but on 

* just and proper occasion, it affords women the most ample and 
^ needful means of piotection. If Madhavan could have reckoned 
‘ up accurately the number of cases which have occurred in Malabar 
*' during the last tep years, in which wives have renounced their 

* husbands and husbands have divorced their wives without just csfbse, 
‘ I have no hesitation in stating that he would have found the averafje 

* on tjie total number of separations to be less than one in a thousand. 

* It true that while, in some instances, the renunciation is justified 
' by circumstances, in others it is due only to the perversity or mis- 

* fortune of one or other of the individuals concerned, but that Nair 

* women shoidd be charged with habitually resorting to such tactics 
‘ is intolerable. The maintenance* of their liberty in this respect is 
' beneficial, but the privilege is intended to be used, not abused, and 
^ when It is abused, infamy is rthe natural consequence. The fault, 

* however, lies not in the ordinance itself, but in the wrongful appli- 
cation of it, and therefore I cannot allow such a sweeping accusa- 

* tion against my sex as is contained in Madhavan's angry words to 

* pass unchallenged.' 
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British Work in India. By R. CarstaiRS. Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood and Sons. MDCCCXCT. 

M r. R. Carstaiks, C.S., is an active minded and busy man, 
even whilst in enjoyment of the otium cnvi dignitate 
he r is fairly entitled to when cn furlough. In proof of his 
activity, we have before us a book of his on British Work tn 
India ; a bkook which, to use his own words, is offered, not as 
the last- word to a controversy in which all is said that can 
be said, but rather as a contiibution which may lead men to 
think, and may induce fertile minds to produce thoughts. We 
commend the suggestion to members of the National Congress, 
whose fertile minds seem hitherto to have been strained in 
the direction of bombast rather than serviceable cogitation 
in the country's needs, and the best means of transforming 
them into accomplished facts. 

Mr. Carstairs’ j3<>ok, it appears, originated in conviction 
borne in upon his »mind by many years' experience, that 
Englishmen, in their regard for India, may be«dividcd into two 
sections 

r 

One of which seepi to think that India is another Britain^ but for 
British rule, and that all it needs in order to become fiee and pros- 
perous, is to be given up to its own inhabitants ; wffile the othei section 
seem to think, that the relation of masier and slave is the only one 
that can be loQked for between the British nation and the peoples 
' of India. 

The first part of this differentiating judgment is not clearly 
intelligible, \hough its general drift is apparent. All titrouglv 
the book there are traces of similarly slipshod literary work* 
manship ; and they tend to throw doubt on the author’s fitness 
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for the work he has undertaken ; for confusion of words is 
indication of confusion of ideas. Judj^ed on one side of his 
work, Mr. Carstairs is platitudinarian to a wearisome extent ; 
on the other, he is weakly prone to sen.'^ational language, 
ir* his opening chapter : — “On the one'sicJe we hear orators 
cry Crush 1 By the sword the empiie was won, and by the 
sword it must be held. On the other, we hear n[>en cry in 
the name of holy freedom, Retire ; India for the Indians 
Stand aside, and let the people of the country work- out their 
own destiny.’* In his chapter on Central and Local Govern- 
ment, Mr. Carstairs hits a ‘bk)t when he says, that the area 
governed b}' the District Board is far t(jo great, being generally 
as laigeas many English counties, and swarming with a dense 
lural population. And in this great district there is no single 
will which the Boards can represent. “ Therefore the Hoard 
cannot possibly be representative of local will.*’ This is a 
hard saying : we confess inability to lollovv the argument. 
This is plainer ; — 

The members of the District Board are for the most part men who 
seldom go about, and know no part of the area they are supposed to 
govern save the immediate neigh oout hood of their homes. They arc 
either lawyers or men of little education and nairow experience. 
Compare with these the nobles and gentlemen who hrive hiiheito con- 
ducted the county business of Great Britain. They have to depend, 
in a fai greater degree than the district officers did, on the knowledge 
ana action of othei«, either their paid servants oi the district officer 
himself, for discover ing and supplying wants. The District Boaid is, 
indeed, a very good example of that dangerous class eff persons 
already described, who, posing to the Government as repiesentatives 
of the people, and to the people as agents of the btaie, will, if suffered 
to have power, become despots on their own account, carrying out 
neither the will of the people nor that of the State. 

One of the difficulties in the way of an elective legislature 
in India recognized by our author is the fact, that this method 
of ascertaining who is strongest, is a Western world method, 
uncongenial and inapplicable to the tra^liu’ons and iiabits of 
Oriental life. Another difficulty in Mr. C.^rsfairs* w&y, is defini- 
tion of the place the British nation ought to occupy in his 
scheme ; yet andthcr, an idea that the peoples of Irydia are 
not all of the same fighting value, “ We cannot by counting 
heads ascertain which side would win, if there were a resort 
to force.’* Woald would-be savants and estimators of mob 
force in England be ablento calculate any more accu lately ? 
The great Napoleon’s dictum ifotwitlisianding, Providenc® 
is 7tot always on the sid« of the big battalion^. Apropos of an 
elected legislature, Mr. Carstairs writes with S041C prevision 
judgment : — 

If the Btitish nation were to stand aside for a ye.n, and indeed, give 
a free liand, surpiUing results,* which may be guessed, would tollow. * 
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Qne rQsulit!, in is. s^e to proiHvesy^ wodd be that Bengal; with its 
seventy millions of sheep, now so full of blustet and eloquence, would 
be mute in presence of the wolves of the Punjab and of the North- 
West ; that the Mussulmans, although in number only one-fifth of the 
Hindoos, would be making a bid for power; and that the martial 
races of India wbuld* be patting, in spite of the settlement by vtte, 
to the practical test of war, their respective claims, to guide the 
national will." The “national will** would probably be torn to 
pieces and destroyed in the struggle. 


Travel. Adventure and Sport. ^Kashmir by ANDREW WlLSON 
Salmo-Hucho Fishing in Bavaria, by GiLFRiD W. Hartley. 
Travels in Circassia by LAfcJRENCE Oliphant. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

T N No XII of the reprint of Tales from Blackwood is. an 
account of Kashmir by Mr. Andrew Wilson, which should 
interest Indian readers. It may not be amiss at the present 
time to reproduce Mr. Wilson's remarks on the character of 
the people of that most beautiful and degraded region, He 
says : — 

Many hundred years ago the Chinese traveller Fa Hian spoke of the 
people of Kashmir as being of a peculiarly bad character. Ranjit Singh said 
fo Sir Alexander Burnes, “ All the people I send into Kashmir turn out ras- 
cals (*huf amzadi) \ there is too much pleasure and enjoyment in that coun- 
try." Moot croft desciibed them as “ selfish, superstitious, ignorant, supple, 
intriguing, dishonest, and false." A more recent traveller, Dr. A. L. Adams, 
the naturalist, says of them: “Everywhere in Kashmir you see the in- 
habitants indolent to a degree, filthy in their habits, mean, cowardly, shab- 
by, ii resolute, and indifferent to alt ideas of reform or progress." Their 
name has become a by word throughout a great pait of Asia. Even where 
theicare so many deceitful nations, they have obtained a bad pre-eminence. 
According to a well-known Persian saying, “ you will never experience 
anything Dut sorrow and anxiety from the Kashmiri." 


The Handbook of Games, Enlarged Edition with Contributions 
by Dr. William Pole, F.R.S.; Major-General Drayson ; 
Robert F. Green; "Berkeley;** and " Baxter-Wray,’* 
In two Volumes. Vol. II. — Card Games. I,ondon ; George 
Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden, 1891. 

A bout a third part of the second Volume of Messrs. George 
Bell and Soi:s* Handbook of Games is demoted to Whist 
and its taciics, and the book is dedicated to Henry Jones, Esq., 
kpown to the world as “ Cavendish, the highest living authority 
on many of our games of chance anc? skill.*' “ Cavendish," 
fact, godfathers the book, which is an adequate guarantee 
that it is according to Hoyle — Hoyle sublimated , and refined,^ 
according to the usage of more modern times, the arcana ' of 
American leads, &c. 
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piquet, ^cart^, euchrp, bezique, cribbage, loo, commerce, and 
round games. The compilation deserves its title of Hand- 
book, and is a useful one. 


A History of Civilization^ in Ancient India based on Sanscrit 
Literu/nre. By RoMESH Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, dnd of the Middle Temple, Barristcr-at-law ; Mem- 
ber of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Author of a Bengali 
Translati6n of the Rig Veda Sanhita and other . Works. Peo- 
ple’s Edition. Complete in one Volume. Calcutta : Thacker, 
Spink & Co. 1891. 

O UR thanks are due to Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co. for 
a copy of a People’s Edition of Mr. Romesli Chunder 
Dutt’s History of Civilization in Ancient India, complete in one 
volume — a form in which it ought to become popular. We 
have already reviewed the book at some length in previous 
issues of the Review, and need only add now to what we have 
said before, that Mr. Dutt’s work is a valuable contribution to 
the history of his country, a book which, now that it is placed 
within everybody’s reach, everybody would do well to read. 


English Composition and Rhetoric. By AlexaNIOER Bain, 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Edited, with additions for Indian Students, by 
John Adam, M.A., Principal and Professor of History and 
Political Economy, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras ; Fellow 
of the University of Madras ; Sometime.s scholar of the 
University of Aberdeen and of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Ltmce Labor, Madras : Tawker Sadananda and 
Co., Esplanade Row and at Trichinopoly, 1891. 

M r. Adam, the Principal of Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, 
seems bent on rivalling Sir Roper Lethbridge in the 
manufacture V)f scli'ool books. The latest outcome of his 
industry is a reprint of Professor Bain’s English Co'nposition 
and Rhetoric, with notes and additions for Indian Students. 
As a teacher of English, to such students, Mr. Adam’s chief 
difficulty has lain in the- fact, that they can hardly be persuad- 
ed of either the possibility or the need of methftid in compo- 
, sition, and he has set himself to laying down directions for 
methodizing. Particular and ‘'minute direciionfi, which may 
possibly be useful tp boys who measure their exercises with 
a foot-rule, but which we are afraid will, with those who 
diligently follow after them, tend to intensify the predominant 
fault of Indian students, — parrot-like imitation without mental 
recet>tivity. It seems to us that oiiginality of ^thought 
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amongst them stands in need of 
depression. 

In his chapter on versification, IMr. Adam glorifies the 
meretriciousness of alliteration, and has been at pains to 
jollect isolated instances of its use*by« Milton, Coleridge,. 
Shelley, and Tennyson. Why did he nut quote some of the 
ridiculous janglings of language, that love of allijieration has 
led Mr, Swinburne into ? Students should be s'liown both 
sides of a shield. 




encoiyagement rather than 


The National Review Janftary 1891. London : W. H. ^ 
Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 

National Review for January is replete with inter- 
X esting matter. Boys* fathers and mothers might do worse 
tlian read and inwardly digest papers on Schoolboys' Parents 
by Austen Pember, and Moderfi School Bills by Arthur Gaye ; 
while people responsible for the upbringing of young women, 
may dciivc instruction from what Miss Frances Ashton, of 
Gil ton College, says about the scholastic course of girl under- 
graduates and graduates tliere. 

She complains of unnecessary difficulties put in the way of 
young women desirous of taking an ordinary degree, and de- 
clares. tiiat they are practically forced into taking a tripos ; 
which means, on her showing a foregone conclusion that second 
and third class results are the best that CeUi be looked for. 
Mr, Gallatty having ventured to question tlie superiority of 
women over men in modern languages, Miss Ashwell quotes 


figures in opposition. Here they are ; — 

Men. 

First Class, Second Class. 

Third Class, 

1886 

- 

• •• 

I 

2 

1887 

- 

• • • 

I 

I 

1888 

- 

... 

• • • 

2 

1889 

- 

3 

3 • . 

, 4 

1890 

- 

1 

2. 


Total - 

4 7 

Women. * 

lO. 


• 

Fi|'st Class. 

Second f lass. 

Third Class. 

i8s6 


3 

1 

... 

1887 


1 

^ I • • 

* 

1888 

- 

« 1 

1 


1889 

- 

2 

3 

• * 

1890 

- 

... 

5 

... 

• 


— 

— 


• Total - 

6 ' 

11 

2 
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Thus twenty-one '^en have taken this tripos and nineM^ti 
women j but the women^havp carried oflF two more first ciaases 
and four more second classes than the men. 

Mr, A ppleyard’s Article— Arnold i Criticism of Life 
—.is eulogistic of that pols^t’s work 

In reading Arnold's poetry ilie student is never bewildered by a 
doubt to what it is that his author means to say, and never called 
upon to recoiicile two apparently conflicting statements. If Arnt>ld 
did not always see life “ whole," he at any rate saw it “ steadiiy.’’ 
From the lime when he first began to write, to the year when he re- 
signed the Oxford chair of poetry jind. departed ‘'into the world and 
wave of men,*' his muse never wavered in her views of life, and never 
gave utterance to a single vacillating or undecided note. The stoical 
sadness and the gentle pantheism '^re as perceptible in Resignation as 
they are in Thyrsis. 

It appears to us that the bent of Matthew Arnold’s mind 
was too essentially critical for good poetry to be evolved from 
ft. Mr, Appleyard does not think so, but nevertheless, after 
some quotations from Thyrsis, The Scholar Gipsy, &c., he 
IS fain to pen this apology: “But it will be said that all 
this is vague* and indefinite, that here is no utterance worthy 
of Apollo, no sure consolation for the world-weary and de- 
jected.” Mr. Appleyard strenuously combats this critical 
verdict. We are of opinion that it is a correct one. 


Adventures of Thomas Brown^ a Griffin, Bombay : Messrs- 
Thacker and Co., Limited, 1891. 

T O those whose appetite for fuu needs no coaxing, we can 
recommend the above unpretentious little volume in 
which. Mr. Thomas Brown, who, we believe, is a well-known 
Bombay Civilian, narrates the experiences of- his, early youth 
and Griffiiithood. From the first page to the last, there is no 
affectation of a serious purpose, and the reader is spared all 
speculatiou .as to the proportion which truth bears to fiction 
in the narrative. The author’s humour is of the ^irank and 
demonstrative kind, vvliich places no reliance on surprise, or 
artifice of .any sort. He himself tells us plainly that he writes 
principally to amuse the young, ’and in “ a vein of frivolous 
levity only ; ” yet there are passages in the book which never 
so crabbed ago will find it hard to resist. Take, for instance, 
the following, in which Colonel Horace Pigg, ^c., Militaiy 
Polftical Agent, laments “ the ^ood old days ” ^ 

“ Thirty years ago,'" sighed Pigg, -and his 'sigh was as the sough 
of the distant^hurricane., — ** 1 joined this department. ^Sevonteep years 
of age 1 was with all my faculties brisk and keen. They put ^me in 
charge 0 / .the State of Hammkhorabad. By Jove, whaj a' charge it 
was ! and how magnificently 1 discharged my duties I First., thing on 
my arrival I sent for the dewan, an aged scoundrel. -He knew no 
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English, and it is not easy to be diplomaticj/ Hindustani when one 
is but imperfectly acquainted with^Aliarfi«!^uberaiit language. 1 re- 
collect the scene as though it were yesterday ! ‘ Salanm, * says I to 
him; and, with a profound obeisance, * Salaavn aleikum gharih par~ 
Wfir, 'he replies. I fancied he was aillrtig me opprobrious names, 
and fixed him sternly with my cold gie^ eye. ‘ Sunno, ' I continued, 
with expressive directness, ^ turn hnrra luchm hai^ — ho, ’ I mean (for 1 
always used the plural of respect in addiessing distinguished natives}-— 

‘ be »hak turn barrn luchia ho. ’ This took the wind out of his sails and 
he gazed at me idiotically. But I was determined to be diplomatic and 
achieve a leputation. *• Ham malik,' I lesumed imperiously, ^ turn 
riohar, hamara hukrn karo, kya^ "* He appeared to be quite dumb- 
founded and made no reply to this overture, so I dismissed him on 
the spot, and apoointed in\^ butler’s brother — a very talented Portu- 
guese gentleman from Goa — iJewan of Haramkhorabad. You could 
not do that now-a-days, ” he added, turning to me with a note of 
pathetic enquiry in his voice, “ at least not without an awful low. ” 

I was much too deeply interested in these reminiscences of the palmy 
days of a moribund department to check them by any rudely dis- 
couraging comments : so I merely said. “ Perhaps not, my dear 
colonel, but pray go on. ” “ Well, that State was soon a model of 

good government. It is true that the ex-dewan wanted to appeal, but 
1 decided the matter ex parte ; and when he Dressed his application, 

1 tried him for contempt of court, begad, and laid him by the heels 
for six months.” “Was not that just a little — er — summary?” I 
ventured to interpolate. '‘Summary be hanged ! I tell you that’s the 
ticket with these native States. You would not believe it, but I had 
no more trouble with that dewan. In fact, he removed himseff clear 
out of my jurisdiction without losing a moment, as soon as I let him 
out of gaol : and though he petitioned Government,^ they only said : 
‘Where the devil’s Haramkhorabad, and who the devil’s Pigg ? * So 
I had It all my own way. The new dewan worked splendidly, and 
tny butler built himself a palace at Goa. A very respectable, and 
highly connected family they were, I believe, though in reduced cir- 
cumstances when 1 first met them. Well, in about six months or so, 
there was a confoundedly intricate case. I saw at once which way it 
ought to go, of course ; and I don’t suppose it would have occupied 
a man like me half an hour if they would have let me alone. But a 
barrister of sorts came down and insisted on pleading. He quoted 
all sorts of books I had never heard of, and though I overruled him* 
on every point promptly, and on prineij^e. he seemed dissatisfied. 
When I had wasted quite enough time over a case ihaf was a foregone 
conclusion to my mind, I was just going to deliver judgment, when 
my barrister •wanted ‘ to open for the defence, ' I think he called it. 
This was too much. ‘ You are estopped, Sir, from deAsnding this 
case, ’ 1 shouted. ‘ May it please your honour, and why?* says he. 

• Gad, that’s more than 1 know, ' says I; ' but estopped you are, and - 
you may bes your pile on that. * I tell you he just bustled out of court 
and away back in Tiis bullock cart acrols the wilderness. They are , 
the plague of an honest political’s Jife, those barristers: but I never 
saw any moi% of them at Haramkhorabad.’ Ah, grand old times those 
were t Fine old milimry justice ; and what ^justice it was too ! The 
pure undiluted article ! *' 
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The Indian Church Review, January 1891. Edited 

by the Rev. H. J. SrENCE GRAY, M.A. London ; Messrs^. J 
Masters, 78, Nevy Bond Street. Calcutta : The Oxford Mis- 
sion Steam Printing-Works. > r 

Y UX MUNDI has Veached a tenth edition, and is now an 
iconoclast factor in Bible criticism that cannot be ignored. 
The Indian Church Qartetly Revtciv for Januay opens with an 
onslaught on the book, from which we quote : — 


Archdeacon Denison and Dr. Lealhes have both expressed themselves 
utterly dissatisfied with the new to Lttx Mundi just out : the former 

in several letters to the Guardian: \\\ Theological Monthly ioi 

August. ** We have no business,” says J ot. Leathes, “ to import inspiration 
into the discussion : still less are we at liberty to use the word in a vague and 
indeterminate sense, as though we were all agree<l upon the meaning of it. . . 

Let us first know clearly what we all mean by insniralion, or else let us leave 

it out of the question altogether The real question is, whether 

what the Old Testament says about itself is, or is not, to be trusted .... 
It is all moonshine to talk of the revelation of God as the net result of a series 
of illusions, misconceptions, misrepresentations, and what not, eveiy one of 
which is a mistake in itself, though the whole together constitute the revela- 
tion . . . We aic told l)y the writer in Lux A/undl. that in<;piratioii 
excludes cofiscious deception or jiious fraud. . . . But take the 
case of Deuteronomy. VVhat are we t > say of a writer who, in the reign of 
Josiah, eight centuries . after Moses, should put forth an ideal rcpiesentation 
of the last months of the life of Moses, of whom there was no reoid whatever, 
an<l say among other things — These are the words of the covenant which the 
Lo'.d commanded Moses to make with the children of Israel in the land of Moab, 
beside the covenant which lie made with them in Horeb” — would this l>e con- 
scious deception or pious* fi.iuil ? Or would it be a case in which the purity 
of the inlcniion'^ would justify the dubious character of the means employed? 
, , , The life of the Church is based upon historic fact. It cannot exist, 
if divorced from fact : and it is the Scriptures, which are the ultimate wit- 
nesses to the facts on which the existence of the Church depends. . , . 

There can be no Clirist in the New Testament, if there is not the framework, 
skeleton, and outline of a Christ in the Old. But if there was no promise 
to Abraham, and no promise to Mose.s, and no promise to David, aiul no 
vision vouchsafed to Daniel, I am at a loss to know where the framework of 
a Christ is to be found in the Old re-;iament : for if we cannot trust the his- 
tory in these matters, we can trust it nowhere." 

We cannot consider theae woids at all too strong for the occasion. They 
are the weighty words of common sense. They protest against contradic- 
tions in logicr; against quibblng, conscious or unconscious, wkh a solemn 
subject; against airing icntaiive hypotheses in a work professing' io be 
didactic. 


Xo this, issue of the Review the Rev. F. N. Oxenham contri- 
butes an appreciative paper on th^ Ober-Ammergau Pas.sion 
Play of 1890.” Dr. Plummer's paper on Cremation shbuld be 
r-oad. Here is its concluding paragraph 

But perhaps enough ha ; beensai<tto show that the disadvantages of intdrment 
^ are serious enough to Aial e us think that an aUei'*native method is .required, 
especially in. the neighbourhood of large towns^ and in times.of pesttlence ; 
and stiU more to show that among various possible altf^riiatives tfee; that 
has most claiVia upon our attention is cremation. Those of us who think 
much about the health of our children and grandchildren, to say nothing of 
a more remote posterity, ought to take an interest in ciieckiiig thif grave mis- 
chief which very frequently attends the i^ostly process of making 'and main- 
taining a cemetery, and ought to encourage any practical means that can be 
adopted for putting an end to it altogether. 
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